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"We  are  as  real  as  when  on  earth  plane;  that  is,  we  have 
qualities  by  which  we  shall  permanently  be  known  by  all  who 
ever  knew  us." 

— The  Publication  Committee. 


Do  you  think  it  right  to  pursue  the  investigation  we  are  now 
engaged  in? 

"Yes;  because  this  is  not  the  picking  of  a  lock  on  a  door 
where  is  written,  'Do  not  enter.'  This  is  not  a  question  of 
dates,  material  information,  personal  affairs,  but  the  entrance 
of  the  soul  into  a  higher  estate." 

— Emerson. 

What  has  been  the  most  surprising  truth  you  have  learned 
on  the  Twentieth  Plane? 
"That  I  am  alive." 

— IngersoU. 


INTENTION 

The  dialogues  in  this  volume  are  its  essential  element.  The 
answers  were  received.  Whatever  contribution  to  human 
knowledge  the  volume  contains  is  due  to  their  inclusion.  As 
the  reporter  of  these  conversations,  I  am  responsible  only 
for  the  punctuation,  the  capitals,  and  all  unquoted  matter,  save 
only  a  few  of  the  questions,  which  were  sugg«sted  by  others. 

Louis  Benjamin,  knovtrn  throughout  these  pages  as  the 
Instrument,  the  person  who  mediated  these  communications, 
whether  on  the  Board — described  later;  by  automatic  writ- 
ing, which  was  little  used,  or  in  trance  address,  is  a  com- 
mercial man  thirty-two  years  of  age.  Bom  in  Chicago,  he 
came  to  Toronto  when  six  years  of  age,  and  has  lived  here 
ever  since.  He  attended  Givens  St.  Public  School,  leaving 
when  he  had  attained  a  senior  third  standing.  He  was  then 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  since  then  has  been  engaged  in 
commercial  life. 

Bom  of  Hebrew  parents,  he  is  something  of  a  mystic.  When 
I  was  honorary  president  of  the  Boys'  Club  in  the  West  End 
Y.M.C.A.,  he  was  one  of  'my  boys.'  He  was  ambitious  to 
speak  in  public,  and  often  engaged  in  'oratorical  contests.'  He 
afterwards  became  a  member,  and  was  for  years  the  secretary, 
of  a  Bible  class  of  which  I  was  the  teacher.  He  still  gives  an 
occasional  address,  and  shows  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
popular  phases  of  modem  thought  in  Social  Science,  Politics, 
Ethics,  and  Theology.  His  religious  thought  r^ards  both 
Moses  and  Jesus,  in  their  human  manifestation,  as  products 
of  divine  evolution. 

It  will  be  realized  that  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  Instru- 
ment, having  known  him  for  over  fifteen  years.  He  was  not 
much  interested  in  Poetry,  Philosophy,  or  Art,  till  these  com- 
munications transpired;  he  then  became  intensely  interested 
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THE  TWENTIETH   PLANE 

For  some  months  he  abstained  from  reading  matter  which 
might  have  led  him  to  suspect  that  he  was  himself  the  reservoir 
from  which  these  communications  were  derived.  Feeling  that 
such  restriction  was  likely  to  lead  to  a  degree  of  mental  stagna- 
tion, I  advised  him  after  three  months,  to  read  what  he  thought 
proper  to  his  need  in  general  literature.  Since  then,  he  has 
read  only  for  confirmation  of  statements  emerging  in  the 
dialogues. 

The  Instrument  is  well  acquainted  with  the  public  addresses 
of  Lincoln,  Disraeli,  and  IngcrsoU,  but,  before  the  beginning 
of  this  investigation,  he  had  but  a  limited  acquaintance  with 
other  literature.  His  personal  style  of  speaking  and  writing 
is  not  shown  in  these  pages.  They  present  a  strong  contrast 
with  his  manner  of  speech,  which  reveals  a  slight  tendency  to 
tmguarded  oratorical  effect. 

He  is  aware  that  any  controversy  which  may  arise  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  communications  reported  here,  must  centre 
in  him.  He  has  received  no  compensation,  has  nothing  to  gain 
or  lose  by  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  any  hypothesis  con- 
cerning these  communications,  and  feels  that  such  disinterested- 
ness should  be  a  confirmation  of  his  sincerity.  He  does  not 
wish,  nor  do  I,  to  be  quoted  as  a  spiritist.  He  does  not  wish, 
nor  do  I,  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  Board,  except  by  scientific 
persons  for  the  purpose  of  research.  He  is  simply  an  investi- 
gator interested  in  the  great  problem  of  man,  and  incidentally, 
in  human  immortality.  The  inspiration  which  this  work  never 
fails  to  give  him  is  his  sufficient,  and,  thus  far,  his  only  reward. 

AU  the  apparatus  used  consisted  of  a  board  on  which  are 
printed  the  alphabet  and  the  digits,  an  indicator  being  used  to 
point  to  these  characters.  The  Board  was  covered  with  plate 
glass  on  which  a  powder  was  lightly  distributed  for  purposes 
of  smoother  manipulation.  Ordinarily,  we  used  a  light, 
screened  through  pink  paper,  as  requested  by  the  Twentieth 
Plane  residents,  but  when  trance-speaking  was  proceeding, 
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INTENTION 

the  stenographer  sometimes  used  an  ordinary  electric  light 
curtained  off  from  the  rest  of  the  room  where  the  light  wa» 
slightly  modified  in  its  intensity.  There  was  always  plenty  of 
light 

Most  of  the  matter  received  through  the  Instrument  while 
he  was  in  trance  is  included  in  the  chapter  on  Eloquence.  By 
trance  we  mean  a  condition  in  which  the  Instrument,  while 
seated,  with  the  palms  of  his  hands  on  the  glass  covering  the 
board,  his  eyes  closed,  gave  utterance  to  the  addresses  quoted 
from.  We  have  never  found  the  least  evidence  to  show  that 
the  Instrument  remembered  or  could  recall  any  word  or  impres- 
sion of  the  matter  to  which  he  had,  while  in  trance,  given  voice. 
He  himself  describes  the  condition  as  "a  deep,  sweet  sleep". 
Some  minutes  always  elapsed  before  he  regained  his  normal 
consciousness. 

The  them.;s  of  the  trance-addresses  were  ahnost  invariably 
suggested  by  myself,  immediately,  or  only  a  few  moments, 
before  the  addresses  were  given.  This  was  usually  requested 
by  th»  communicating  intelligences  themselves.  During  this 
momentary  interval  between  the  suggestion  of  the  theme  and 
the  trance-address  the  Instrument  was  in  every  case  busily 
engaged  with  work  on  the  Board  which  occupied  his  whole 
attention. 

The  communications  which  came  over  the  Board  were 
received  as  follows:  The  finger-tips  of  the  Instrument  and  his 
assistant,  who  was  usually  a  woman,  were  placed  lightly  upoi 
the  heart-shaped  indicator,  and  as  soon  as  harmonious  condv 
tions  prevailed,-  -enhanced  by  literature  read,  or  music  played, 
the  apex  of  the  heart  moved  towards,  and  pointed  out,  letters, 
spelling  the  words  of  the  communication. 

As  to  the  speed  of  this  process,  it  may  be  helpful  to  know 
that  a  message  consisting  of  thirty-six  words  was  spelled  out 
in  exactly  one  hundred  and  twenty  seconds.  This  allows  a 
little  over  three  seconds  to  each  word.    Answers  came,  invari- 
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aWy,  without  the  .lightest  hesitation,  the  indicator  moving 
mstantly  toward,  the  letter,  of  the  answer  as  soon  as  th^ 

wa?finS  "''"'' '"'''  '"'*'"'•  ^*^  ''^''"  '^^°"  *'  *'""'•'»' 
The  answers  quoted  in  this  volume  are  reported  accurately 
We  have  not  made  oath  to  this  fact.  We  regard  our  yea  and 
our  nay  as  bemg  quite  as  reliable  as  our  affidavits.  The  ques- 
tions m  the  dialogues  have  not  been  set  off  with  quotation 
marks,  a,  the  latter  have  been  used  to  make  the  words  of  the 
communicatmg  intelligences  distinctive. 
The  names  of  those  purporting  to  give  the  answers  are  stated 

ZTUT  ,  u  *°  *f  *"'""°"''  "^"'"'"'^y-  *h»  was  unneces- 
rrlmll°K     i  "*  "'ere  asked  by  myself,  though  sometimes 

frT'^^l  r^  "!'  ™'*  ^^  '^''"''^  ^y  *°^«'  addressing  us 
from  the  Twentieth  Plane.  The  questions  are  varied  slightly 
m  some  c,ses,  from  their  original  forms.  They  were  asked 
rapidly,  and  sometimes  no  stenographer  was  present.  Thev 
are.  however,  the  essential  questions  asked,  and  this  is  true 
m  every  case. 

ti„?r^n°"*  "'"'  "'^"'^^''  it  w«  -ny  constant  determina- 
tion to  aJlow  no  mfluence  to  mar  the  perfect  inflowing  of 
Twentieth  Plane  communication'.  It  was  my  custom  to  warn 
the  members  of  our  circle  of  this  danger.  My  words  to  this 
purpose,  reported  stenographically.  on  one  occasion  (May  6th. 
1918.)  were  as  follows: 

it  I'  iZmLtT"^"  ^'"  '  """'°"  "*«■•  ""''  *'"  ««"  ™  what 
li^     M  ■.?'*!'  "  "  *  '»'■*"'*'  »"«■    "  it  i»  personal  it  is 

Tliey  are  interested  only  in  intellectual  and  spiritual  thingl' 
Whenever  throughout  this  book.  I  say  that  an  unseen  per- 
sonality spoke  to  us.  I  do  not  mean  to  beg  the  question.  It  is 
done  to  avoid  the  awkward  recurrence  of  such  expressions  as 
th  s  or  that  personage  purported  to  say.  etc.'  I  desire  through- 
out these  dialogues  and  my  reports  thereof  to  maintain  a 
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scientific  spirit  and  to  leave  the  reader  untrammelled  by  opin- 
ions other  than  his  own.  The  careful  observer  in  any  field 
of  research,  never  regards  a  theory  as  being  more  than  a 
hypothesis  unless  accumulated  evidence  has  broken  down  and 
cleared  away  all  other  and  opposing  theories. 

The  most  fatal  enemies  of  all  newly  acquired  knowledge  are 
those  who,  regarding  themselves  as  its  friends,  formulate  a 
new  generalization  from  insufficient  data,  state  it  as  a  creed 
or  a  law,  and  straightway  regard  all  who  do  not  accept  it  as 
enemies  of  progress.  These  pseudo-scientists  are  stout 
defenders  of  their  theories.  To  them  'the  law'  is  all-importont  • 
the  facts  are  treated  lightly.  One  may  at  any  time  find  them 
measuring  and  r-jdifying  their  facts,  ignoring  those  that  do 
not  fit  their  theory,  imagining  or  supplying  others  that  do,  and 
abatmg  or  enhancing  the  data  in  their  eagerness  to  prove  their 
theories  true.  They  leap  at  once  to  conviction.  The  frailest 
possible  chain  of  evidence  is  sufficient  to  prove  what  they  are 
already  convinced  is  true,  and  straightway,  their  problem  is 
solved. 

Where  philosophic  statements  or  religious  creeds  are  at  issue 
in  the  dialogues,  those  only  who  make  the  statements  are  to  '  • 
held  accountable  for  such  expressions  as  occur.  I  am  resp<  - 
sible  for  unquoted  matter  where  I  am  obviously  the  author  of 
the  idea.  This  is  said,  not  to  relieve  myself  of  responsibiUty. 
so  much  as  to  let  the  reader  know  his  authority  for  the  matter 
in  question. 

The  attitude  taken  in  this  research  by  the  members  of  the 
circle  as  to  the  use  of  their  names  has  pleased  me.  I  said  to 
one  of  them,  a  scholar  and  public  man  of  national  repute  'I 
suppose  you  prefer  that  your  name  should  not  be  used  in  the 
book  m  which  these  meetings  arc  rqwrted'.  He  replied  'I 
do  not  think  that  is  the  question.'    His  name  is  included. 

The  value  of  the  book  has  been  enhanced,  being  made  more 
convenient  for  reference,  by  the  inclusion  of  a  cotIous  index 
11 
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It  ii  the  work  of  the  Instrument,  and  is  well  done.  The  whoic 
volume  is  arranged  in  harmony  with  a  plan  prepared  by  the 
committee.  This  Publication  Committee  consists  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Walt  Whitman,  and  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll.  Some  additions  and  modifications  have  been 
made  since,  either  at  their  suggestion  or  with  their  unanimous 
concurrence. 

I  present  here  the  report  of  the  Twentieth  Plane  Group 
Publication  Committee : — 


REPORT  OF  GROUP  PUBLICATION  COMMITTEE 

"In  the  name  of  Twentieth  Plane  Group,  we  send  tokens  of 
love,  light  and  joy.  We  desire  to  place  on  the  records  of  earth 
plane  the  following  facts  and  principles  to  help  all  seeking, 
sincere  souls: — 

"We  are  as  real  as  when  on  earth  plane:  that  is,  we  have 
qualities  by  which  we  shall  permanently  be  known  by  all  who 
ever  knew  iu. 

"Our  motive  desire  is  to  bring  the  reality  of  this  plane 
consciousness  into  definite  touch  with  the  consciousness  of  the 
earth  plane.  The  process  we  would  use  in  ptiblication  is  based 
on  the  very  important  foundation  that  we  do  not  claim  to  prove 
our  statement  Things  'proved'  are  not  usually  the  strongest. 
The  science  of  earth  plane  to-day  is  often  the  fable  of  to- 
morrow. We  do  claim  though  to  send  conviction,  in  so  far  as 
our  revelation  brings  conviction  to  your  souls. 

"Under  these  headings  arrange  your  matter  for  publica- 
tion : — 

Our  statement  of  intention. 
All  reUgious  material. 
All  aphorisms. 

Specific  matter  which  shows  the  characteristics  of  per- 
sonages. 
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All  the  lawt  we  endeavour  to  ill'jstnte,  such  u,  'Ail  great 
laws  penetrate  all  planes.' 

Chapter  or  nook  for  Mother 

A  chapter  headed,  Question!  of  Dr.  Abbott 

A  portion  devoted  to  things  of  sheer  beauty.  Shelley  will 
be  in  charge  of  this. 

A  part  for  Lincoln.    Politics  here. 

A  part  for  IngersoU,  headed :  The  essentials  of  Eloquence 
-•nd  examples  of  same. 

Totm.\  of  A.  D.  Watson,  (o)  On  Lincoln,  (b)  Title :  The 
Tnad,  being  a  poem  on  Coleridge,  Dora  and  William. 
(()  Mother,  whose  splendid  faith  .aade  these  com- 
munications possible. 

We  will  add  suggestions  from  time  to  time.    Signed 

THE  HUMBLE  ONES  OF  THE  TWENTIETH 
PLANE." 

When  the  place  of  meeting  is  not  indicated,  it  may  be  under- 
stood to  have  been  in  our  home  at  No.  10  Euclid  Avenue, 
Toronta 
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—Dorothy  Wordsworth. 

nobk"'  ""^  V  "'  ""  ^*""''*''  ^''««  »«  P"«'  «*«"«.  free, 
nobte.  .  .  Your  women  will  rise  to  this  standard  and  oh 
w  the  name  of  the  gods.  I  see  coming  to  you^^s  cl«r  as  tt' 
.  ^th.  of  the  blue  sky,  the  place  whefe  we  «»d  " 

— Erinna. 
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What  if  life  like  when  we  are  translated  to  another  plane? 
!  This  chapter  is  an  effort  to  answer  such  a  question  in  the  exact 
worUs  of  Twentieth  Plane  people. 

Uefore  entering  into  deuils  of  concrete  conditions,  I  present 
a  general  statement  which  came  lately  to  us  through  the  Instru- 
ment when  he  and  his  wife  and  I  were  in  the  woods  near  the 
place  of  my  birth.  I  had  asl<ed  if  the  place  of  our  meeting  was 
not  almost  as  beautiful  as  some  of  the  scenes  on  the  Twentieth 
Plane.  The  answer  was  given  by  Louis  Agauiz: 

luHi  2l~Atauu 

"If  your  Kcnc  was  lit  by  m  etemsl  >ky  of  pink  amid  which  wit  a 
clattering  of  pink,  gold  and  green,  if  your  air  wat  the  dittiltcd 
ctience  of  SMral  flower  perfume,  and  if  your  eyes  taw  more  than  it 
in  (II  the  physical  imiv.^rtc,  then  you  would  be  only  on  the  fringe  of 
the  love-Up  ef  nature  in  which  we  batk.    .    .    , 

"Do  you  know  how  we  signal  here  that  time  hat  come  for  ccruin 
erentt? 

No. 

"By  a  strange  huth,  luting  but  the  fraction  of  an  earth  lecond." 

So  instead  of  making  a  noiie,  you  make  a  silence. 

January  20—Uotktr 

What  do  yon  tec  where  you  arc? 
"I  tee  all  that  you  tee  and  more." 
It  there  aoy  night  where  you  are? 
"It  it  a  loft  pink  twilight" 
What  it  your  food? 
"We  abtorb  chemicals."  .... 

Atril  t3—Uolhtr—Coltridgt 

U  there  any  farming  on  the  astral  o' 
"No;  the  chemicals  come  witho, 
important  thingi  to  do." 

15 
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'       Do  you  know  what  the  chcmicali  are? 

"Coltridflt  will  tell  you."    (Coleridge  ipealn.) 

Coltridtt;—-Pni*iiu.  The  liquid  juice  of  ■  rice  produrt  A  beef 
extract  made  o<  a  lynthetic  meat  product.  A  ucchariM— lugar  like 
your  own.  We  have  phoaphatet.  Fatt  loo  are  made  here  lyntheti- 
cally.  All  the  equivalents  of  your  richest  foods.  These  constitute 
our  dietary. 

"The  distinction  between  our  food  and  yours  is  one  of  vibration." 

January  20—Mttktr 

Shall  we  know  each  other  in  astral  life? 
"Yes,  if  we  want  to." 

JuH*  it— Dorothy  Woriiworth 

What  does  Booker  T.  Washington  look  like  there? 

"As  we.  No  difference  hi  soul.  Sometimes  one  wears  a  brown 
suit,  others  in  white  We  are  nearly  all  here  th«  pale  pink  of  •>«• 
shells.  The  Brahmins  are  pinkish  brown.  Those  in  the  valley  have 
very  dark  faces,  almost  like  a  shadow  of  black  hovering  around 
their  heads.    This  leaves  when  the;'  come  out  of  the  valley." 

May  4—UoHur 

What  are  some  of  the  occupations  on  your  plane? 
"This  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  so  I  will  step  aside  white 
Samuel  speaks.    Here  he  is." 

Jl/oy  4—CoUridgt 

"One  of  the  most  important  avocatimis  we  follow  here  Is  tm»— 
get  it  exact: 

"The  knowledge  that  those  of  your  plane  require  a  higher  form 
of  inq>iration  is  to  you  obvious,  is  it  not?" 

Yes,  it  is. 

"Then  we  study  to  be  the  ego  to  enter  into  the  consciousness  of 
those  on  your  plane  who  deserve  onr  entry  into  their  subnormal 
life.  Often  we  have  spent  ye«T  in  the  thought-life  of  a  higher 
being  of  your  plane  New  is  answer  to  your  question  M  to  the 
avocatioB*  of  this  sphere,  I  can  -.ell  you  of  nothing  we  strive  to 
accomplish  half  at  important  as  being  vehicles  of  the  wider  light 
of  knowledge  to  the  greater  souls  of  your  plane.  The  Ipw  for  success 
in  that  form  of  activity  en  oor  plane  is  one  of  pcrfeetioii  of  char- 
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(cicr,  liDccrity,  hHinllity,  love,  tymptlhy,  viiion,  ind  the  electric 

lona  of  the  iupcr-euence  o(  thought-vibration,  vibrMing  in  the 

coloor-eura  of  the  coimoi  in  infinite  activity." 
"Rad  what  I  have  Juit  Mated."    (The  Matement  wai  read.) 
"I  think  I  have  lUted  with  great  force  the  wul  of  that  idea.    I 

will  Mep  back.    Mother  will  step  here." 

/Ifril  20— Dorothy 

What  have  yon  been  boiy  at? 

Teaching  young  folki.  Shall  I  add  a  little  picture  of  our  land- 
■cape?  Then  a  broad  open  expanie  of  tky;  in  the  diitance,  one 
lone  tree;  a  path  to  that  tree;  houK,  milky  white;  the  iun  all 
agleam  with  the  radiance  of  deep  orange;  in  the  near  foreground, 
a  park,  in  which  open  air  school  ii  held ;  many  happy  children ;  the 
teachers  all  as  happy  as  the  Kholars.  The  lesson  is  nature  study,  so 
a  pigeon  is  perched  on  the  open  palm  of  the  instructress.  All  the 
little  facea  thrill,  and  this  in  the  open,  where  the  pink  twilight  is 
like  an  angel's  tread  on  the  carpet  of  God's  presence." 

Thank  you  very  much,  Dora.  You  say  it  is  twilight,  yet  yon  speak 
of  the  sun  as  being  up.  In  just  what  position  is  the  sun,  and  how 
can  it  be  twilight  with  the  sun  shining? 

"I  am  merely  an  observer  of  nature  in  the  picture  view." 

But  Jo  all  see  it  as  you  do? 

"As  the  piaure  philosophy  was  told  you.  Enh  sees  what  he 
hwks  for."   (See  page  51.) 

Is  that  a  Twentieth  Plane  attribute? 

"All  great  laws  penetrate  all  planes." 

"Shall  !  tell  you  how  we  punished  a  delinquent?  Well,  we  awer- 
tained  that  he  coveted  the  garments  of  another,  so  we  gave  them  to 
him.   He  was  cured." 

Ftbruary  Uf— Mother 

Do  yea  talk  in  words  on  the  astral  plane? 
"Ytt,  on  a  word  foundation." 

You  said  you   heard   Shelley  lecture.     Did  he  nse  words  and 
sentences? 
"Yea,  and  with  word  eloquence" 

How  are  words  conveyed  there?  > 

"By  a  much  keener  rate  of  vibrition." 
Are  they  vibrations  of  ether? 
•Yet." 
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Then  are  they  light  vibrations? 

"I  do  not  know.    Am  not  a  scientiit" 

Ftbruary  IS — IngersoU 

"We  have  no  doors,  but  keep  out  intruders  with  a  wish.  We  eat 
one  meal  only.  We  sleep  four  hours,  like  your  Edison.  Wc  never 
cry,  we  weep.  The  difference :  we  shed  no  tears.  We  have  no  jails. 
We  have  some  delinquents,  and  cure  them.  Sin  is  disease,  as  I  said 
in  my  lecture  on  criminals.    We  never  smoke." 

Pebruory  18— Father 

What  is  your  chief  occupation  now? 

"Student  now." 

Can  you  tell  us  about  your  environment? 

"Yes.    Houses,  vegetaUon,  people;  like  the  Alps  in  Switzerland." 

January  20 — Mother 

How  do  you  spend  your  days? 
"Reading  and  nursing." 

Do  you  sleep  well  ? 

"When  I  want  to.    We  can  do  without" 


II 


When  you  passed  over,  whom  did  you  first  see? 

"I  slept  for  a  year.  When  I  waked,  I  was  in  a  crowd.  I  did  not 
know  any  of  them.  I  was  not  lonesome,  and  did  not  know  I  had 
passed  over  till  I  had  had  a  few  lessons. 

Do  you  know  Frank?    [A  young  friend  lately  deceased] 

"No.    I  am  upstairs,  as  it  were." 

January  27—Blberi  Hubbard 

What  are  you  doing  on  your  plane? 
"A  man  of  letters." 

Do  you  have  printed  books  and  papers  there? 
"Yes." 

How  are  they  printed  ? 

"By  thought  machines.    We  think  an  article  into  existeact  by 
concentration." 
Do  elements  of  astral  bodies  go  back  to  their  old  forms? 
"About  that" 
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How  long  docs  one  live  in  the  astral  body? 

"About  two  hundred  years,  but  that  is  no  criterion.  Long  life 
depends  on  will.  I  am  positive  there  is  no  such  thing  as  immortality 
(or  the  human  ego  if  you  mean  astral  or  physical." 

If  we  mean  spiritual,  what  then? 

"Lives  forever  with  self-consciousness;  at  varying  intervals,  a 
little  loss,  but  regained  in  increased  form,  as  evolution  controls  the 
spirit's  progress. 

Has  the  spirit  entity  any  form? 

"Always  a  form." 

That  the  individual  sleeps  for  a  time  at  his  astral  birth  is 
already  shown  in  the  case  of  my  mother.  Further  evidence 
appears  in  the  following  answers  to  questions: — 

February  10— Mother 

Tell  us  of  your  visit  to.    .    .    . 
"She  is  still  in  that  semi-dream  state." 
And  yet  you  say  she  is  very  happy? 
"In  wakeful  moments." 

February  24 — Coleridge 

"Empirical  shall  be  our  talk  to-night" 

Who  is  speaking? 

"Coleridge.  .  .  We  speak  from  experience.  Opium  was  a 
narcotic  I  am  just  recovering  from,  along  with  an  earth  characteristic 
I  used  to  have — that  of  indolence.  ...  I  will  answer  questions 
from  experience,  and  not  as  one  greatly  learned." 

When  you  passed  over,  how  long  was  it  before  you  took  notice 
of  things? 

"Neariy  five  years." 

Did  you  sleep  all  that  time? 

"A  trance-like  condition." 

When  you  waked  fully,  did  you  see  any  one  you  knew? 

"Harriet,  Hogg,  Dorothy,  your  Mother,  Shelley,  and  a  note  from 
Byron  «ho  was  in  the  valley." 

My  surprise  may  be  imagined  when  I  heard  that  my  Mother 
was  present  to  welcome  Coleridge.  Dates  were  quite  absent 
from  my  thought,  but  I  responded  at  once  with  a  true  sceptic's 
query : — 
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You  say  you  saw  my  mother?  She  passed  over  only  about  thirteen 
years  ago. 

"I  saw  her  astral  body.  Came  here  on  visit  to  future  home. 
Harry's  body  was  on  your  mother's  lap  last— oh,  say— short  time  ago. 
Do  you  know  now  what  I  mean  ?" 

Yes.    Then  my  mother  would  be  only  a  little  girl. 

"No.    Full  grown.    You  do  not  remember." 

I  thought  here  that  Coleridge  had  been  nodding,  but  in  these 
meetings,  my  duty  was  to  keep  the  questions  going,  so  I  left 
calculations  for  a  more  opportune  moment.  I  found  on  refer- 
ring to  authorities,  that  Coleridge  died  in  1834,  and,  as  he 
claimed  to  have  slept  five  years,  the  date  when  he  saw  my 
mother  would  be  1839.  As  my  mother  was  bom  in  1818,  she 
would  be  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  "full  grown,"  as  Cole- 
ridge said. 

I  should  add  here  that  Harry  is  the  five-year  old  son  of  the 
Instrument  at  the  board.  On  a  previous  evening  he  had  fallen 
asleep  on  my  knee,  and  we  were  told  that  his  astral  body  was 
being  nursed  by  my  Mother,  while  his  physical  body  slept. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  entry  into  the  astral  planes,  I 
quote  Lincoln : — 

February  24— Lincoln 

Do  many  persons  pass  over  without  losing  cooeciousness  ? 

"None." 

Do  any  wake  immediately  ? 

"Yes;  you  will." 

You  did  not  regret  your  assassination,  did  you? 

"No.     Not  half  as  much  as  Mary  Todd." 

Is  death  as  painful  as  people  think? 

"Not  painful  at  all." 

Did  you  not  suffer? 

"No.    Never  regained  consciousness." 

March  3— Dorothy 
Will  you  make  clear  to  us  the  system  of  progress  in  astral  planes? 
"'A  sleep  and  a  forgetting'  is  the  first  step.    Your  Mother  slept 
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one  ye»r.  Same  with  brother  Will.  Abe  also.  The  aatril  body 
requires  about  a  year  to  adjust  itself  to  this  rarer,  more  mature 
environment." 

Mother  thought  I  might  sleep  half  a  year;  another,  not  at  all. 

"The  rule  is  not  an  arbitrary  one." 

You  think  I  shall  not  sleep? 

"Those  who  told  you  know  best." 

May  5~Hubbard 

"In  the  process  of  so-ralled  death,  we  die  here  as  on  plane  five; 

the  Earth  Plane)  that  is,  we  go  into  a  state  of  profound  coma, 
and  cast  to  the  void  useless  bodies." 

Is  it  possible  to  descend  to  a  lower  plane? 

"No,  but  you  go  to  the  valley  where  the  demnition  bow-wows  get 
you  if  you  are  not  good." 

Many  conversations  were  just  lovely  familiar  talks.  There 
were  so  many  such  intimate  fellowships,  greatly  enjoyable, 
that  I  must  not  give  more  than  an  occasional  one,  since  there 
will  be  many  such  in  the  chapter  on  my  Mother.  One  such 
is  here  reported : — 

June  2 — Dorothy 

"The  poem  (The  Triad)  grows.  Read  the  verses  on  William;  he 
wants  to  hear  them." 

(The  four  stanzas  refr— 'ng  to  Wordsworth  were  read.) 

"Fine!  William  is  ver;  lad,  and  will  repay  with  his  Ijve  your 
beautiful  lines. 

"Now,  I  want  to  be  near  you  in  love.  Such  love  as  if  a  rose  in  the 
garden  saw  a  lily  lonely  and  told  her,  'O  Lily,  my  beauty  of  thought 
and  life  will  sustain  you.  Give  me  the  beauty  of  your  fragrance, 
give  me  the  soul  of  your  being.  I,  the  rose,  will  tenderly  enclose  you 
in  the  dream-like  moon-luved  petals  of  this  flower-life'." 

Dorothy,  we  have  a  picture  of  you  here.  It  was  taken  when  you 
were  past  middle  life. 

"Yes,  old.  I  was  sitting  down,  I  think.  Well  it  is  motherly.  I 
mothered  three,  so  I  can  mother  you. 

"Tell  Devotion,  Hartley  is  in  love  with  her.  He  is  gallant.  Eyes 
bother  him  yet. 

"This  is  to  show  our  natural  kind  of  life.    We  are  just  normal 
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happy  folk,  and  we  know  that  love  is  the  lum  of  all.  Now  I  will  go, 
and  aa  I  go,  oh,  catch  from  our  Bower  garden  the  perfumed  breeici 
of  the  astral  plane." 

Others  recently  deceased,  from  whom  communications  were 
reprojected  through  the  Twentieth  Plane,  [one  of  these  was 
Ehrlich,  the  great  German  scientist]  had  to  be  stimulated  in 
order  to  get  them  aroused  to  consciousness  sufficiently  to  com- 
municate. The  explanation  was  found  in  the  fact  that  they 
had  not  yet  waked  from  their  post-translation  coma. 

A  curious  feature  of  our  investigations  transpired  in  rela- 
tion to  the  aura,  so  well  known  to  the  clairvoyant.  This  vrH 
be  shown  best  by  further  quotations  from  the  dialogues  :— 

January  27— Mother 

Was  Hubbard  here  to-night? 

"Yes.    In  the  host." 

What  is  their  purpose  in  coming  in  such  numbers? 

"To  see  the  auras  of  you  all.    They  are  very  beautiful." 

There  were  sometimes  veiled  allusions  to  the  aura.  Pos- 
sibly one  or  more  are  embodied  in  the  following  answers.  In 
any  case,  they  further  evolve  our  understanding  of  the  aura 
and  :\5  v?.nous  manifestations : 

March  3— Dorothy 

Is  it  a  difficult  matter  for  you  to  communicate  wifli  us? 

"No,  Dear.  .  .  .  Your  beautiful  groups  make  it  as  serene  ai  a 
shadow  on  the  bosom  of  a  tropical  sea." 

You  are  all  new  at  the  process,  are  you  not? 

"We  were  until  your  mother  taught  us." 

Then  we  do  not  tive  you? 

"No.     It  is  the  greatest  joy  of  many  great  joys." 

We  love  you  all  toe  much  to  seek  any  pleasure  at  your  expense. 

"That  is  why  I  come.  Your  love  is  noble.  The  dear  boy— 
I  v.i:!  call  him  Derwent  [Derw :.it  is  the  name  of  Coleridge's  third 
son.  We  learned  this  afterwards]  little  Harry  is  gorgeous  in  pale 
translucent  green  on  arm  of  my  new  lover,  A.D." 
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That  if  lovely,  Dora.  What  Walt  Whitman  said  to  me  the  other 
night— waa  that  just  his  opinion,  or  was  it  true? 

"Walt  is  a  big  explosion  yet  The  pink  on  your  cheek  if  part  M 
pink  aura.    All  look  at  it." 

If  that  not  produced  by  the  pink  light?  (The  one  tight  in  the  room 
had  been  covered  with  pink  paper  by  request  of  the  intelligences  in 
control  of  the  board.) 

"Part  of  your  matured  aura.  Now  do  you  see  why  it  is  difficult  to 
ten  duration  of  coma  for  you  when  your  shallop  reaches  our  shore?" 

Do  you  mean  that  if  the  aura  is  matured,  one  is  not  likely  to  sleep 
so  long? 

"Harry  is  on  your  mothers  lap  now.  Astral  body  here.  The 
group  all  kissed  him." 

Give  our  love  to  all  members  of  your  group. 

"They  project  theirs." 

Do  you  mind  telling  u.  about  Harry's  aura?  Mother  said  the 
could  not  see  it  the  other  night  when  his  astral  body  was  on  her  lap 
and  he  asleep  on  the  couch.     (See  page  24.) 

"The  law  is  that  astral  body  does  not  show  to  us  an  aura." 

Have  those  on  your  plane  no  auras? 

"Have  intense  ones,  but  aura-docturs  alone  can  observe  them." 

Then  is  the  aura  doctor  a  psychic? 

"Yes,  but  uses  very  delicate  instruments  and  special  ability  to 
observe  them." 

The  auras  of  each  of  the  smaller  groups  in  our  iavestiea- 
tions  were  described  from  time  to  time,  the  meanings  of  the 
various  colours  being  stated.  The  reader  may  be  interested  to 
compare  these  with  other  similar  interpretations,  with  none  of 
which  I  am  familiar.  It  may  be  well  to  quote  our  present 
authorities : — 

January  2T—Shillty 

"Call  her  of  the  brilliant  aura  to  the  board." 

Do  you  mean  Eulalie?     (My  daughter.) 

"Yes." 

What  are  the  colours  of  Eulalie's  aura? 

"Purple,  orange  and  green  entwined." 

What  does  purple  mean  ? 

"Worship." 
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And  orange? 
"Intellect." 
And  green? 
"Truth." 


February  18—Mothtr 


"Ask  sparkling  soul  to  come  to  the  board.' 

Isthat  Eulalie? 

"Yes.    I  will  tell  you  abdut  colours  of  auras  now." 

Yes,  Mother.  Did  you  hear  Prof.  Abbott  and  me  talking  about 
these? 

"Yes.    I  got  ready  then." 

Tell  us  what  you  will,  Mother. 

"Pink  is  devotion. 

"Pure  white  is  the  colour  of  the  saints.  Ingersoll  says  that  Glad- 
stone's aura  was  green  and  gold,  showing  intellect  and  versatility. 
A.D.'s  aura  is  pink,  green,  gold,  and  white. 

"Brown  is  bad. 

"B'ack,  worse  still. 

"Now  about  white.  Listen!  White  comes  rarely.  Only  Emerson 
had  such  an  aura  in  America. 

"Shall  I  tell  you  the  auras  of  all  present? 

"Sarah's,  pink,  yellow,  green. 

"Professor  Abbott's,  nearly  all  yellow.  Great  intellectual  colour 
there. 

"Amy's,  pink,  white,  yellow. 

"Miss  M's  is  the  same. 

"Mr.  M's,  green,  -hite,  a  little  purple  because  of  grief,  and  some 
red.     Strong  chara.:cer  there. 

"Girl  on  A.D.'8  right,  very,  very  good ;  lots  of  white,  yellow  and 
pink. 

"Myrtle's,  green,  white,  pink,  and  blue.    That  is  originality. 

Do  you  remember  Harry's  colour? 

"He  is,  in  the  astral  body,  on  my  lap  now,  so  I  do  not  see  his  aura. 

April  29—Emerton 

"Now  I  will,  if  the  scholar-girl  desires  it,  tell  the  meaning,  intent, 
purpose,  of  her  subdued  aura."  (The  scholar-girl  was  a  University 
student  who  was  present.) 

"I  see  there  a  circle  of  yellow,  a  smaller  one  of  green,  one  smaller 
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•till  o(  pink,  a  lUr  of  white,  and  all  lit  with  the  eternal  iplendour 
of  blue  and  pink. 

"These  pearli  of  thought,  not  thrown  to  twine,  or  diiulved  in 
wine,  I  depart  to  come  again  wh-n  the  winds  whine  not."  (The 
weather  was  gusty.) 

Why,  Mr.  Emerson,  do  you  speak  of  the  aura  you  have  now 
described  as  being  subdued? 

"Colours,  subdued  by  that  dynamic  energy  in  the  character,  of  the 
softened  effort  of  clear  thought  in  reflection  and  repose;  for  the 
quiet  surface  of  the  deepest  pool  is  one  of  calm  silence.    Good-bye." 

Dorothy  gave  a  description  of  this  aura  as  follows : 
May  19 — Dorothy 

'This  is  how  she  appears  on  Hartley's  machine:  Yellow,  blue, 
pink,  red,  much  green,  and,  around  the  outer  circle,  a  narrow  band  of 
white. 

"Mrs.  Abbott's  is  the  aura  of  the  mother,  pink,  yellow,  white.  She 
is  in  harmony  with  the  eternal.    We  love  her." 

The  subject  of  travel  and  transportation  occurring  to  tne,  I 
became  curious  to  know  all  about  it,  and  so  asked  Coleridge. 
Elsewhere,  Hubbard  states  that  he  has  a  horse  which  carries 
him  swiftly  over  the  plains  of  that  Paradise  where  the  good 
horses  go.  Further  light  is  elicited  in  the  following  colloquy : — 

April  21— Coleridge 

Do  you  have  ships  and  navigation  ? 

"Navigation  of  thought.  No  ponderable  things  like  ships  neces- 
sary." 

Are  there  no  means  of  locomotion  like  trains,  etc.  ? 

"No,  no,  no!" 

Then  your  wings  are  thought? 

"Of  course,  we  can  travel  to  places  in  the  body,  but  it  is  merely 
the  result  of  a  whim." 

In  travelling  slowly,  do  you  simply  think  yourselves  along? 

"We  come  to  you  in  thought  projection.  We  usually  do  the  same 
on  this  plane." 

If  you  wish  then,  you  can  visit  your  friends  on  your  own  plane? 

"Yes ;  or  they  us." 
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Do  you  not  tee  them  unlets  you  are  near  them  ? 

"At  we  tee,  thought  and  vition  are  closely  allied  here." 

Are  thought  and  vition  due  to  nearly  the  same  ratei  of  vibration? 

"Yea." 

Fihruary  tO— Dorothy 

It  there  a  great  variety  of  languaget  on  your  plane? 
"The  tamr  as  in  your  world,  but  we  combine  all  languages." 
Do  you  riean  through  thought  ? 
"Yet,  and  thought  essence." 
Do  you  have  rain,  snow  and  frost  at  we  do  ? 
"No,  pale  pink  twilight  all  the  time." 
Then  do  plants  grow  there  without  rain? 
"We  have  moisture,  dews." 

Have  you  the  tun,  moon  and  start  there,  as  we  have? 
"Yet." 

Do  you  feel  the  heat  of  the  tun  at  we  do  here? 
"We  control  all  tuch  conditions  by  thought." 
It  medicine  used  there? 
"Yes.    Elixirs.    Water  here  too."  .... 
Has  every  plane  its  corresponding  valley? 
"Yes.    AH."  .... 
Are  there  towns  and  cities  over  there? 
"No.    We  live  in  groups." 
Not  in  families  in  separate  homes? 
"In  groupt." 

Familiet  are  not  together  in  definite  groupt? 
"No.    No  I" 

Case  of  'birds  of  a  feather  flock  together  I' 
"Yet,  if  you  want  to  be  graphic." 

Have   you    met    Canada's   great   woman   poet,    Isabella   Valancy 
Crawford  ? 
"No.    She  is  on  the  thirtieth  plane.    A  beautiful  poet." 
Is  she  so  regarded  over  there  ? 
"Very  much  so." 

February  10 — Hubbard 

Please  tell  us  how  you  know  the  future? 
"We  see  causes  set  in  motion.    .    .    ." 
How  far  are  you  from  us.^ 
"About  500  miles." 
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But  the  utril  pline  it  right  here,  ii  it  not? 

1  »m  about  500  milei  above  the  earth  plane.  I  am  home,  but  my 
thought  it  projected  to  you." 

Tell  ui  exactly  what  you  mean  by  'home'  on  the  attral  plane? 

"Ileiidence.  We  have  our  nooki.  Twenty  it  the  average  group  in 
a  home.  Mother  it  in  our  group.  She  knew  the  could  reach  yon 
through  tuch  a  group.    That  it  her  reaton  for  living  with  ui." 

Can  you  live  with  any  group  you  tike? 

"Yet,  but  governed  by  character." 

January  27—SktUiy 

What  it  your  particular  reaton  for  coming  to  ut  to-night? 
"To  obey  Albert'i  mother.    Oesiret  are  commandi  here." 
Have  you  known  Mother  long? 
"Met  her  at  my  talk  one  year  ago." 

There  is  presented  here,  as  the  reader  has  observed,  a  pic- 
ture of  life  in  a  very  definite  anvirenment.  The  fact  which 
most  of  all  impresses  one  is  the  entire  elimination  of  economic 
qtiestions  from  their  thought,  so  that  to  those  of  the  Twentieth 
Plane,  there  is  no  threat  to  self  in  our  service  of  others,  as  is 
so  often  the  case  on  the  earth  plane. 

There  is  no  night  there  in  the  sense  of  gross  darkness,  and 
yet  the  sacred  stillness  and  the  quiet  rest  that  so  hallow  our 
earth  nights  when  long  twilights  prevail,  with  beautiful  pink 
and  purple  sunsets,  and  opal  and  emerald  dawns,  are  not  only 
present  there,  they  are  common. 

And  there  is  food  as  ideal  anc^  ambrosial  as  our  poor  imagina- 
tion cotild  paint.  There  is  clothing  that  leaves  the  form  diviae 
untrammeled,  while  it  flows  in  filmy  folds  along  the  contoiu's 
of  those  astral  beings  whose  grace  and  dignity,  whose  alertness 
and  repose,  are  enhanced  by  the  caresses  of  its  soft  enfold- 
ment.  And  there  are  silken  couches  of  rest.  There  are  land- 
scapes, peaceful  valleys  and  rugged  mountains,  rivers  and 
waterfalls,  bays  and  seas.  There  are  birds  that  sing  a  sweeter 
music  than  we  have  ever  dreamed,  and  the  heart  listens,  if  the 
heart  be  pure,  to  the  music  of  the  sphares. 
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There  are  minittriei  of  joy  and  wcrifice.  There  is  hospital- 
ity, so  that,  for  the  daily  meal,  ten  chairs  are  set  mortf  than 
the  group  ot  resident  astrals  need,  that  no  stranger  who  may 
come  in  may  feel  unwelcome. 

Their  chief  occupation  is  helpfubiess.  They  are  ministering 
spirits,  who  go  out  in  helpful  service  to  those  who,  on  earth 
plane,  or  other  planes  of  need,  are  longing  for  inspiration,  the 
wooing  kiss  of  the  divine  that  fills  the  soul  with  emotion 
and  vision,  and  builds  the  structures  of  life  to  heights  of  wis- 
dom and  love  and  power.  But  education  is  another  great 
interest  on  the  Twentieth  Plane.  To  arrive  there  is  to  enter 
the  university,  and  so  important  is  truth  in  their  minds  that 
Lincoln  says  universities  will  be  far  more  important  institu- 
tions in  the  future  of  earth  plane  than  they  have  been  in  the 
past. 

And  there  are  all  ministries  there  of  which  'the  highest  is  no 
higher  than  the  humblest.'  Only  those  who  are  not  hospiuble 
to  the  harmonies  of  that  sphere  fail  for  a  time  to  enter  the 
glories  and  inspirations  of  that  noble  life.  The  valley  is  a  sort 
of  hospital  where  the  sight  is  treated,  the  ear  opened  to  the 
music  of  the  world,  of  which  the  great  silences  are  the  stun, 
just  as  white  is  the  sum  of  all  the  rays  of  light. 

All  the  beautiful  things  that  inspire  and  thrill  our  lives  here, 
are  there  toa  Art  and  Music,  Poetry  and  the  Drama,  Phil- 
osophy and  Religion,  have  there  a  home;  and  binding  and 
crowning  all  with  a  radiance  that  words  cannot  reveal,  the 
harmonious  joy  and  strength  of  a  love  that  knows  no  jealousies, 
so  that  self  is  forgotten  in  love-service. 
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"There  if,  in  the  earth  plane,  another  plane  or  nation.  Thit 
plane  is  one  of  great  men,  a  country  to  which  they  come  when 
they  attain  certain  vision.  When  great  men  come  to  this  plane, 
they  know  no  country,  nationality  or  creed;  they  belong  to 
the  democracy  of  the  universal." 

—Alfftd  Ttnnyton. 
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If  •  multitude  of  people  were  Mparated  from  the  common 
mail  of  humanity  by  an  insurmountable  barrier, — 'a  great  gulf 
fixed'— and  prevented  from  communicating  with  them  for 
centuries,  they  would  in  time  develop  variations  in  language 
increasing  with  the  years,  till  at  last,  their  old  language  would 
be  to  them  what  the  old  Aryan  tongue  i*  now  to  us,  the  basis 
of  our  language,  but  no  more. 

Now  such  a  process  of  variation  may  be  imagined  as  being 
in  operation  on  the  Twentieth  Plane.  New  idioms  and  new 
phrases  would  come  into  use,  making  their  speech,  to  us,  who 
hear  it  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  picturesque,  and  giving 
ta  it  a  colour  and  freshness  which  to  us  would  come  as  a 
wonderful  breeze  of  originality. 

We  know  too  that  whatever  takes  form  in  a  language  must 
have  a  foundation  in  thought.  If  we  are  to  contemplate  such 
a  place  and  people  and  language,  we  are  compelled  to  expect 
a  vividness  and  freshness  of  style,  matter,  expression  and  illus- 
tration such  as  would  inspire  ,vith  a  constant  delight,  wonder 
and  surprise. 

But,  since  those  on  the  Twentieth  Plane  are  determined  that 
we  shall  understand  them,  they  are  obliged  to  convey  their 
thoughts  to  us  in  terms  that  we  clearly  comprehend.  Hence 
we  are  not  likely  to  hear  their  speech  in  its  full  flowing  of 
originality.  And  yet,  some  evidence  of  such  changes  in 
language  would  inevitably  transpire,  furnishing  examples  of 
the  variation  to  which  we  have  referred. 

The  present  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
dialogues  with  the  hope  that  we  shall  discover  the  truth  about 
the  language  of  the  Twentieth  Plane.  One  of  the  most  strik- 
ing expressions  describes  my  son  as  "The  boy  of  Watson," 
my  daughter  as  "The  girl  of  Watson."  On  another  occasioi. 
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my  son  was  termed  "the  boy-man,"  another  young  friend  was 
termed  the  scholar-giri,  and  many  such  peculiar  expressions 
were  used  on  various  occasions. 

On  the  first  evening  of  our  investigations,  a  phrase  came 

over  that  hes  in  the  borderland  between  real  originality  and 

he  coUoquiahsm  of  the  alert  n-asses.     When  my  mother's 

former  prejudices  against  the  Roman  church  were  referred  to 

by  me,  she  replied : 

"I  unrolled  that  streak." 
Such  a  phrase,  by  calling  up  a  vivid  picture,  gives  a  somewhat 
dramatic  force  to  the  thought  expressed. 

Another  illustration  of  the  graphic  nature  of  the  language 
on  the  Twentieth  Plane  came  over  when  I  enquired  wfw^I 
could  not  get  results  with  the  board  myself.  The  significant 
reply  of  my  Mother  was : 

"You  are  heavy  ballasted,  Louis  floats." 

When  asked  further  as  to  my  engaging  in  Psychical  pursuits, 
the  reply  came : 

"You  must  seek  for  most  things,  but  this  will  seek  you 
when  you  need  it" 
Here  also  the  picture  method  is  employed. 

One  of  the  most  common  features  of  the  language  used  in 
the  dialogues  is  the  large  significance  of  thought  conveyed  by 

SThXf  ■  ^°*"  '^^'^  '"  °"  ''"'  "'*'*''"^'  J*""*^ 

"Shelley  looked  on  earth  as  other  men  look  here." 
The  same  was  said  later  of  Dante.   One  sees  at  once  the  wist- 
ful face  of  the  wonder-souled  boy-poet,  and  also  the  love- 
illumined  eyes  of  the  morning  star  of  the  Italian  renaissance. 
Asked  if  she  had  seen  Keats,  the  reply  came: 

"He  is  Shakspeare's  plane;  hi,  spiritual  son.    Very  much  hlKhtr." 

We  were  taking  refreshment,  so  1  asked  mother  if  she  would 
not  have  some.  w">"u 
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"I  will  take  a  little  love-beverage," 
she  replied.    Hubbard  had  such  an  exhaustless  vocabulary  when 
on  earth  that  his  words  must  be  reserved  chiefly  as  examples 
of  personal  ch:,-r.cteristics,  but  one  answer  is  given  here 
because  it  s  ^tis  to  b?  o:-r  that  must  have  been  used  before. 

/a»i  ary  20— Hubbard 

Where  did  you  mcM  Mother? 
"At  S.ielley's  lecture." 
What  was  the  lect-ire  like? 

"The  eloquence  of  Inger$oll,  the  wisdom  of  Whitman,  the  imagery 
of  Keats,  and  then  some." 

The  last  answer  seems  to  have  been  thought  out.  The  slang 
at  the  end  may  have  been  simply  an  earth  characteristic  reUined 
on  the  astral  plane,  but  I  was  not  sufficiently  well  acquainted 
with  Hubbard  as  a  conversationist  to  know  his  habit  in  rela- 
tion to  this  rather  commonplace  slang. 

Speaking  of  poems,  by  various  persons,  on  The  Skylark, 
Shelley  said  that  one  written  by  Keats,  since  he  passed  over, 
was  far  finer  than  that  written  by  Hogg  on  the  earth-plane. 
As  Hogg  was  present  and  heard  this  remark,  Dorothy  added, 
by  way  of  explanation  :— 

February  10— Dorothy 
"Hogg  does  not  mind;  candour  is  the  souPs  life." 

Miss  Wordsworth,  many  of  your  brother's  poems  have  been 
criticized  as  being  very  simple,  almost  commonplace,  while  others  are 
really  very  great.    Is  the  criticism  a  valid  one? 

"Sponuniety  is  a  blessing," 

This  way  of  passing  over  the  particular  fact  as  of  no  moment 
and  presenting  the  general  principle  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant methods  of  the  Twentieth  Plane.  It  constantly  recurs 
in  the  dialogues. 
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Atril  13— Mother 

I  am  profoundly  impressed  by  the  communications  we  are  receiv- 
ing.   They  seem  to  be  truly  revelations. 

"They  are  very  important." 

Do  those  of  the  Twentieth  Plane  feel  as  we  do  about  them? 

"Yes,  it  is  a  startling  thing  to  us  all ;  more  so  than  to  you." 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  hear  all  of  your  group  speak  of  you 
as  they  do. 

"I  am  a  sister  of  God." 

March  IT—Carlylt 

I  want  to  thanlc  you  for  Sartor  Resartiu. 

"1  am  humble  in  the  greatness  of  that  book.  I  thank  myself  for 
it." 

How?    In  what  sense  do  yon  mean  it? 

"I  forgot  self  when  writing  it." 

You  find  Emerson  congenial,  do  you  not? 

"Always  did.    Our  earth  letters  show  that." 

Do  you  remember  Dr.  George  Sexton  calling  on  you  ? 

"Yes  he  was  a  great  psychic.  He  was  in  my  sound-proof  room. 
He  ate  gingerbread  with  me,  then  we  talked  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Smoked  infinite  tobacco ;  stunk  with  it.  Taboo  now  as  Elbert 
says." 

Do  you  find  it  a  great  deprivation? 

"No." 

Does  one  feel  a  desire  for  stimulants  on  the  astral  planes  if  one 
has  had  the  appetite  here? 

"For  a  period." 

Have  you  met  Tennyson? 

"Yes ;  on  this  plane." 

Brawning? 

"Higher." 

Is  Browning  with  Keats? 

"No." 
The  earth-plane,  having  been  described  as  the  fifth  plane,  I 
asked : — 

March  31— Dorothy 

What  about  the  four  planes  below  the  earth-plane? 
about  them  is  haiy. 
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'They  are  h»«y  plane*.    Let  it  go  at  that." 

Do  inhabitants  diminish  in  number  en  the  higher  planes? 

"On  planes  near  the  fifth,  more  people  than  here.  The  ratio 
increases  till  the  tenth  is  reached.  On  1000th,  there  are  very  few. 
You  know,  types  like  Plato,  Socrates,  Bahai,  etc.  There  is  no  end 
of  progress,  but  we  cannot  comprehend  beyond  the  1000th." 

Is  there  much  dif!erence  between  successive  planes? 

"Yes ;  as  between  people  on  your  plane.  The  numbering  is  done  in 
an  effort  to  show  the  steps  of  a  ladder,  as  it  were,  but  only  in  a 
general  sense ;  not  arbitrarily  at  all.    Just  a  symbol  system." 

Are  all  systems  of  numbering  astral  planes  and  sub-planes  also 
merely  symbolical? 

"Arbitrary.  Too  supposedly  exatt,  and  therefore  erroneous. 
Stumbling  to  light  through  the  darkness." 

Afril  6 — Emerson 

I  suppose  it  does  not  matter  just  how  one  numbers  them? 
"Freedom  is  a  beacon  light  which  says,  'Ever  on'." 
There  is  no  end  to  their  number? 
"No." 

There  is  no  end  to  any  good? 

"No.  I  must  leave.  I  wave  a  hand  of  love.  I  will  return.  Good- 
bye." 

One  plaasant  feature  of  the  language  of  the  Twentieth  Piano 
has  its  deepest  foundation  in  a  certain  rare  courtesy  which 
seems  not  to  be  rare  in  the  group  that  is  most  in  communica- 
tion with  us.  I  refer  to  numerous  descriptive  or  complimentary 
designations  by  which  those  on  the  astral  heights  speak  of  us. 
A  few  of  these  improvised  designations  are  added  here. 

'Little  Jewel  of  Light,'  'Sparkling  Soul,'  'Her  of  the  bril- 
liant aura,'  'Little  Sparklet,'  Dimple  of  Sunshine,'  'Purity,* 
'Devotion.'  These  were  all,  as  may  be  inferred  from  their 
character,  applied  to  women  and  children.  Those,  chiefly,  wh« 
used  these  designations  were  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  Shelley, 
and  Hartley  Coleridge.  Special  titles  applied  to  thsie  of  the 
«emer  sex  were  mostly  improvised  by  Elbert  Hubbard  aod 
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are  more  appropriate  to  the  chapter  on  Characteristics  of  Per- 
srnages. 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  language  used  by  these  illuminati 
emerged  in  their  opening  and  closing  words.  Many  such 
examples  occur  in  the  next  chapter.  Mother  so  often  intro- 
duced others  or  closed  the  proceedings,  that  it  became  her 
special  ftmction  to  utter  beautiful  messages,  and  she  used  the 
opportunity  with  great  skill.  Those  who  knew  her  should 
remember  that  even  admitting  authenticity,  the  personalities 
are  greatly  changed  by  development 

Afril  21— Father 

"Now,  my  Son,  a  little  message  from  Mr.  Clare,  then  we  seek  the 
silken  couches  of  rest."   (Mr.  Clare  it  my  wife's  father.) 

"Now,  my  Boy,  I  will,  as  the  star  does,  go,  but  come  again  in  the 
heaven  of  your  mind." 

Same  dale — Coleridge 

"The  day  was  gray,  but  then  our  thoughts  were  of  the  light  behind 
the  cloud.  Is  this  not  like  life?  I  am  here  as,  I  am  sure,  a  welcome 
guest  from  the  Twentieth  Plane.    I  will  simply  say,  S.T.C." 

On  a  great  many  occasions  tests  were  proposed  from  the 
Twentieth  Plane,  and  these  were  very  often  concerned  with 
language  and  literature.  The  historic  setting  also  afforded 
many  good  tests,  which,  while  not  entirely  conclusive,  were 
a  part  of  the  colour  and  atmosphere  of  the  evidence.  Thus 
Shelley's  reference  to  the  harpsichord,  page  94;  Shakspeare's 
reference  to  the  ships  of  Drake,  page  67;  Sappho's  allusion 
to  the  Peripatetics,  page  102.  Sometimes  a  casual  allusion 
afterwards  gleamed  out  in  the  guise  of  a  very  good  point  of 
evidence,  as  when  Walter  Pater  said  that  Victor  Hugo  had 
compared  Shakspeare  with  the  ocean.  It  developed  during 
the  next  week  that  Victor  Hugo's  book  one,  chapter  two,  in 
volume  six  of  his  works,  Guernsey  edition,  is  just  such  a  com- 
parison. The  chapter  is  contained  in  one  page  and  the  splen- 
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dour  of  its  artistry  is  such  as  to  warrant  its  inclusion  here  in 
full:— 

"There  tre  men,  oceans  in  reality.  These  waves;  this  ebb  and 
flow;  this  terrible  so  and  come;  this  noise  of  every  gust;  these  lights 
and  shadows;  these  vegetations  belonging  to  the  guU;  this  democ- 
racy of  clouds  in  full  hurricane;  these  eagles  in  the  foam;  these 
wonderful  gatherings  of  clouds  reflected  in  one  knows  not  what 
mysterious  crowd  by  millions  of  luminous  specks,  heads  confused 
with  the  innumerable;  those  grand  errant  lightnings  which  seem  to 
watch;  these  huge  sobs;  these  monsters  glimpsed  at;  this  roaring, 
disturbing  these  nights  of  darkness ;  these  furies,  these  frenzies,  these 
tempests,  these  rocks,  these  shipwrecks,  these  fleets  crushing  each 
other,  these  human  thunders  mixed  with  divine  thunders,  this  blood 
in  the  abyss;  then  these  graces,  these  sweetnesses,  these  fetes,  these 
gay  white  veils,  these  fishing-boats,  these  songs  in  the  uproar,  these 
splendid  ports,  this  smoke  of  the  earth,  these  towns  in  the  horizon, 
this  deep  blue  of  water  and  sky,  this  useful  sharpness,  this  bitter- 
ness which  renders  the  universe  wholesome,  this  rough  salt  without 
which  all  would  putrefy,  these  angers  and  assuagings,  this  whole  in 
one,  this  unexpected  in  the  immutable,  this  vast  marvel  of  monotony 
inexhaustibly  varied,  this  level  after  that  earthquake,  these  hells  and 
these  paradises  of  immensity  eternally  agitated,  this  infinite,  this 
unfathomable, — all  this  can  exist  in  one  spirit;  and  then  this  spirit 
is  called  genius,  and  you  have  ^schylus,  you  have  Isaia*!  yot  .  ave 
Juvenal,  you  have  Dante,  you  have  Michael  Angelo,  you  have 
Shakspcare;  and  looking  at  diese  minds  is  the  same  thing  as  to  look 
at  the  ocean." 

The  reader  will  surmise  that  I  have  not  quoted  this  chapter, 
page,  sentence,  entire,  merely  to  show  that  Walter  Pater  was 
really  talking  and  that  his  test  was  verified.  It  is  embodied 
here  because,  besides  being  evidence,  (not  conclusive  evidence 
of  course,  there  can  be  no  such  evidence  in  the  nature  of  the 
case)  it  furnishes  an  excellent  example  of  that  ideographic, 
or  picture  language  which  seems  to  be  so  entirely  the  Twentieth 
Plane  expedient  for  conveying  thought. 

It  will  be  best  to  develop  this  idea  by  the  use  of  the  dialogues. 
Incidentally,  a  conundrum  of  perennial  interest  to  the  literar 
world  is  apparently  solved. 
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May  11— Dorothy 

hav.  a  definite  pu,po„  .n  our  1','"  Thi^r'. '""•  •  **  •'•*^' 
d"r  up  a  my„e,y.     vVho  i,  i.r  W.  w  '"tere.t.ng  .„d  will 

her.  I  i„.oduce  i„  Twe„.U'  p'L.tve':^™^™^  bX."'"'  •" 

^"y  ll—Bdmund  Burki 

"I  greet  you  all  as  brothers     Ti,i.  ;.  ■ 

an  Old  Irish  .U.cs^an,  l„  EriJ":'.  'thTil^^"";  *'  ''"""*  " 

come  to  give  the  secret  which  of,  f  ^  °'  ">'  '''«»"••    ' 

plane,  and  which  I  had  not  tL  „1    ''  °"  "^  ''""  "''"'  »"  y"' 

called  death  came  Icnoc^  at  my  dl  °   I^'-'k**!"'  •"'  "««* 
exactly  *    '  ">'  ""O'-     '  *'*  this  taken  down 

"/  was  the  author  of  the  Ltii^.  ^t  i     ■ 

"A  man  na^^'ceo  ;:  Gim"a"' Id """"  '"  ^'  ^''""'  ^'"^■ 
truth.  He  refers  to  jZ  wfwn,  Toh„  w"!!'"*"*  '""  ■"»  »"« 
authors.      I    was   the    nhrl..      t  ,  ^'"""'  »""•  »«"  *"«  the 

thought."  Phrase-maker.     John    Wilkins   outlined    S^ 

•^"elti'el-?'*'  ^"'*"*"  ""o  -««  'The  Bards  ofThe  Bihle7. 

"';;rinrit':'rr.^  *'"'■'"''«"•■-' 

•^PoXeiryl:"  "'""'"''  "■*'  ^o"  •""  W''««  —  the  author.  ? 
Are  you  in  touch  with  the  Irish  question? 

I  ^l^uZZ^Zt^^Zt^- '"  *'"  -"  '''■•■ " «"  '--•. 

Are  there  other  statesmen  on  that  plane? 

These  are  with  you? 
"Yes." 


that  they  came  ir^\^:Z^:^''^^Z^.Z'^''^^''  '""' 
Everyman's,  Page  181.  l"lfiU»ns  titerary  Portraits. 
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Now  I  will  correct  trror.  The  „^'  w*,i°  '"'?"  "'«  »'  ^'h^'tion. 
VV.11CC..  I  will  give  .he  bas,7of  .T;.,!"!"!  'k°'"^  ""'  "^  J""" 
!«ter,  may.  from  your  .tandnoin.  1  T'"*"!'^  ***  "'"'•'y  of  the 
■lea.  and  principle,  foundTmT^^^  ."'"'",  "?•     "*»'  """'" 

'Burke.'"  ""  *•'•  °'  Mon.,eur,  or  Sigsor.    cui  me 

_I«  there  much  writing  there? 
None  except  of  record,.    Not  book," 

Keat,  wrote  a  poem  there,  did  he  not? 
But  poem,  not  collected  " 
Dora  has  a  copy.  I  understand. 

BlMh^olce  i:e''vr,r7e'''^S  ""  ""'  --" 
"I  meant  here.     We  can  'e  » n  ".    "'*'•  '"""""^t. 
•..ve  all  the  iibrarie,  he're  „"  cou      rp  rt"  S  '  ^""  "'  '""'     *« 
most  Mcred  language  ■         '"""'"Part    San,krit  i,  prejerved  «.  the 
When  Sappho  ,poke  to  u,  ,he  u,ed  Engli,h 

^-^r:2;i;-,t:r-ici"r----- 
?o.the:r^rt---£Hin^^^^tJ: 

translation  now  from  the  Gr  ek   to  "t^       *""!;     '  *"'  '"o''  • 

'Behold  ^schylus  as  he  Jri^       ■       "^  *"  '">'  thought: 
them  all.'  '^""       *"  """"  '"<'■'«.  Ws  head  erect,  a  m«,  rtov. 

i^'u'h^vfln^Voxr-  '"'  "«'-«  "-  i.  .  pan  of  the  t^^. 

Kou'llteTn '''  *'""•    ^""o"  '■•  "ere." 
'■Yes7gro„p,     Yo"'.?"  ""  ''"•"•^■«"'  «"«' 

the  »-^atrof^Xar^rtr:r^r''"*•  '^-'^ 

naturally  singing  .oge.her  i„  g"oup,  "  """  •"'"■  »"«'  ""yotc  .re 
Do  you  visit  Plane  Twenty* 
Yes." 

_I»  the  landscape  there  similar  ,o  your.  ? 

i^isrrT^-r^^ier"*'''— " 
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"On  the  Twentieth  too.  At  the  moon  obierved  in  the  Venetian 
city  from  a  gondola  ii  more  beautiful  than  the  moon  of  the  deiert, 
■0  the  splendour  of  this  plane  is  more  sublime  than  that  of  the 
Venetian  sky." 

Have  you  any  interest  in  the  Irish  question? 

"Yes.  But  it  is  in  chaotic  form,  so  let  the  cauldron  boil.  The 
residue  will  be  pure  gold." 

Was  Pamell  a  really  great  man? 

"Very.    And  she  was  his  viper. 

"Stung  him  to  death.  How  cruel  the  vampire  when  it  sucks 
blood  I  Reason,  sense,  dignity,  courage,  the  control  of  high  purpose 
all  gone." 

The  love  worth  while  should  stimulate  these;  should  it  not? 

"Yes.  And  now  I  must  go  and  think  thoughts  for  oration.  May  I 
come  again  with  Fox?'' 

May  11— Mother 

"1  was  back  of  his  coming.  I  try  to  be  the  guide  of  them  to 
you,  and  never  have  I  regretted  a  single  act  performed  in  the  spirit 
of  this  plane." 

Some  idea  of  what  is  necessary  in  a  psychic  circle  may  be 
obtained  from  the  first  paragraph  of  the  following  dialogue, 
in  which  an  important  meeting  is  arranged  and  the  personnel 
of  the  gathering  is  adequately  provided  for: — 

May  11—SheUty 

"Will  Purity  be  there?  It  is  of  importance.  And  as  the  centre 
from  which  to  draw  intellectual  energy,  we  want  the  girl-scholar; 
and,  of  course.  Devotion,  and  Service,  and  all  in  this  room  without 
a  single  exception.    Let  death  be  your  only  reason  for  absence." 

Was  Kate  Wordsworth,  of  whom  Dorothy  spoke,  the  wife  of  her 
nephew,  Charles  Wordsworth  ? 

"More  of  her  anon." 

What  colour  is  Dorothy's  hair? 

"As  the  sun  burnished  by  Jove." 

Her  eyes? 

"As  the  blue  depths  of  the  Morning's  glory." 

Her  gown? 

"Drapery  of  flowing  clouds  of  white." 

I  always  thought  Mrs.  Eddy  a  very  beautiful  soul. 
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"But  Edith  Cavcll,  when  (he  came  here,  and  wakened  amid  the 
floweri  and  treea  of  thii  plane,  was  perhaps  the  most  wonderful 
vision  of  beauty  in  repose  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Dora  is  a  wild 
pagan  of  glory.  Mary  is  the  quiet  beauty  of  thought;  Edith  is  the 
sleeping  beauty  of  time. 

"Now,  brother  quill-user,  I  will  depart.  The  pool  you  saw  was 
vision  of  this  plane  reconverted  to  you.*  Water  finds  its  level.  And 
now,  in  your  eyes  the  Twentieth  Plane  comprehension,  in  your  soul 
the  spirit  of  ou;  lif>!,  in  your  life  the  idealism  back  of  the  purpose  of 
things  ...  all  in  contact  are  along  the  road  to  immortality,  so 
be  not  faint." 

The  reader  will  appreciate  the  impossibility  of  presenting 
matter  from  the  dialogues  pertaining  to  one  particular  theme 
without  showing  in  it  many  things  of  ulterior  interest.  The 
multiplex  lights  that  shimmer  in  these  prisms  of  speech  may 
detract  the  reader's  attention  from  the  qualities  of  the  sentences 
in  which  they  are  embodied,  but  at  least  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  much  originality  in  the  style,  and  especially  in  the 
nature  of  the  pictures  presented.  The  language  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Plane  is  essentially  picturesque. 

The  lesson  is  one  we  too  might  learn.  To  find  in  pictures 
the  chief  interpreters  of  life  would  give  a  verbal  vividness  to 
our  literature,  which  is  too  often  childishly  imitative.  Instead 
of  making  picture;  of  life  we  make  only  pictures  of  pictures. 

From  the  examples  cited,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  language  of 
the  Twentieth  Plane,  as  it  is  revealed  to  us,  has  those  peculiar 
qualities  pertaining  to  a  translated  speech.  Is  it  the  language 
of  those  who,  having  been  long  accustomed  to  a  universal 
speech  foreign  to  ours,  see  the  pictures  they  paint  before  they 
utter  their  descriptions  in  words,  but  do  not,  as  we  so  often  do, 
proceed  to  the  use  of  words  till  they  see  that  th»  pictures  their 
imaginations   create   have   some   true   resemblance   to   their 

*This  was  a  teference  to  a  line  I  discovered  in  my  consciousness 
on  waking  a  day  or  two  previously.  "The  silvery  pool  that  dreams  in 
the  moonlight." 
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thought  ?   Their  converiation  suggests  to  me  a  universal  Twen- 
tieth Plane  language,  one  not  in  use  on  the  earth  plane. 

Uay  i6—WeritweHk 

"Love  ii  gleaming  here  on  the  flagpole  of  our  higher  purpoM." 
"When  a  lilver  bugle  diiturbi  the  quiet  jit  here,  birda  itop  to 
listen  to  the  silvery  sound." 

May  26—Coltridgt 

"Love  it  cosmic  energy  flowing  silently,  harmoniously,  to  a  higher 
source  and  back  again  as  the  clock-ball  swings  from  side  to  side. 

"Love  flows  from  God.  It  is  always  silent,  strong,  harmonioat, 
noble,  and  is  the  thinking  of  God  in  the  central  portion  of  His 
Universe. 

"Love  is  God  happy.  Love  is  God  serene.  Love  is  the  tear  of  joy 
on  the  eyelashes  of  God." 

The  nrxt  most  remarkable  quality  of  Twentieth  Plane  con- 
verse is  a  certain  parenthetic  characteristic.  Nowhere  else 
have  I  ever  found  this  quality  so  much  in  evidence.  The 
speaker  often  splits  a  sentence  as  one  splits  a  log  with  a 
wedge,  driving  a  subsidiary  thought  most  unexpectedly  into 
the  very  heart  of  a  longer  sentence.  I  thought  at  first  that 
Coleridge  was  the  chief  one  to  manifest  this  characteristic, 
and  that  the  ethers  who  showed  the  same  quality  might  have 
been  led  to  do  so  by  listening  to  his  speech,  but  the  habit  is 
too  general  {or  such  an  explanation,  and  I  fancy  it  comes  of 
using  a  language  which  is  like  a  literal  translation  of  the 
thought,  with  very  few  idioms  employed. 

A  very  characteristic  example  will  serve  to  show  this 
quality: — 

July  6—CeltTUgt 

"I  want  to  aak  the  Scholar-girl  a  question : 

"In  writing  the  history  of  an  epoch,  where  have  the  historians  of 
the  past,— granting  the  greatness  of  Gibbon  and  Green  and  all  others 
—failed? 
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"The  (titure  hmt  been,— and  Me  liter  how  thii  will  fit  in  with  my 
iuggettion  of  itudy— Hiitory  hu  been  written  of  (rat  chinctcrt, 
men  md  women  of  wealth;  not  of  the  nation  en  maiM,  but  of  the 
princei  of  the  aristocracy.  Now,  in  every  epoch,  and  incrcaiinfly  lo, 
the  ffloit  important  factor  In  evolution  hai  not  been  the  great  char- 
acter, the  aristocrat,  but  the  poor,  the  masses,  their  needs  and 
desires;  I  mean  History  has  been  written  of  the  minority  while  the 
majority  was  the  controlling  factor  in  evolution." 


July  7—Ctorgt  Bliol 

Can  one  describe  a  character  in  fiction  and  make  that  character 
better  than  his  own? 

"We  can  never  express  all  we  are.  I  wrote  the  full  picture,  not  as 
recent  novelists  write,  not  mere  lines,  dabs  and  queition  marks. 

"Do  you  know  the  one  from  whom  I  took  the  pseudonym  of 
Georgic?  It  was  taken  bodily  with  malice  aforethought  from — I  am 
witty  now,  trying  to  be— from  Georgie  Sand.  I  admired  her  very 
much. 

"Do  you  know  the  name  of  my  last  husband  ?" 

Was  it  not  Cross? 

"He  was  a  character  of  peculiar  interest  to  me  because  I  was  only 
with  him  for  eight  months.  He  was  never  satisfied,  never  in  sym- 
pathy with  one's  literary  work.  He  is  here  with  me  now,  and  will 
speak  soon." 

Here  George  Eliot  evinces  another  characteristic  elsewhere 
referred  to,  namely,  frankness.  Mr.  Cross  did  not  seem  to  be 
hurt  by  this  remark,  thotigh  we  have  not  at  this  writing  heard 
him  speak.  We  assume  that  so  profound  an  ethicist  would  not 
have  said  a  thing  that  would  hurt  a  friend,  who  must  have 
been  on  the  Twentieth  Plane  because  of  his  desire  of  being 
with  her,  since  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  her  literary  work. 

There  is  little  deubt  that  the  restrictions  or  resistance  of 
inadequate  language-symbols  constituted  a  real  obstruction  to 
our  investigations  at  times.  Possibly  the  higher  the  resistance 
the  greater  the  illumination  as  is  the  case  with  the  electric  cur- 
rent. But  if  the  resistance  be  too  great,  the  whole  process  of 
illumination  ceases,  so  we  hear  from  Sir  Edwin  Arnold : — 
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/mm  23~Bdmm  Arnold 
How  did  you  like  Indii? 

Ak..i-K.«„  ihiL'crwi.  'uV « .hVZ?*"/:?;  "^ 

.«....io;  Lo.'  rrr.-r.c;:  „::;'. ::,;.^^^    »' «-« 
divi„':"w^:,r "  '""^  • ""'"-  **"• '-« <«-..  n::^.«o„  o.  *. 

own  P.P,/ J  ;"-r  s^?.  rizrj;*r;^v'"  *•" 

Ca.te  will  be  tlic  greatest  obstacle."  west    .    .    . 

It  was  explained  subsequently  that  the  reason  for  the  inability 
of  the  rajahs  to  speak  through  an  occidental  instru^«t  was 

it'^TTe/'s:'^  TT\1  'T'*'-  •""  "^  ^^^^ 
cw.      iney    seem    to    be    philosophically    less    centred    in 

phenomena  than  we.     The  claims  made  on  other  ^aLs 

would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  our  particular  Ins  n^memm  S 

e^^i:s^r  roSSis  ^"-^'^  °^  *^^  -^^  - 
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Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  say,  Mother? 
'Yes.    I  love  you  tenderly. 

We  are  preparing  to  receive  thousands  from  the  earth- 
ar^Wed/     "'  "'  '""'"''^  '°  ^^'  ""^  ''"'  '°  "'«"=  ^°"'»  J"" 

— Mother. 
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According  to  every  canon  of  fitness,  the  first  Twentieth 
Plane  personahty  who  should  be  carefully  studied  here  is  my 
Mother.  It  was  through  her  patient  effort  long  continued  that 
a  nexus  was  first  established  between  the  Twentieth  Plane  and 
ours,  which  latter  plane  is  known  to  theni  as  the  fifth  The 
news  of  this  event  seems  to  have  been  something  of  a  sensa- 
tion on  the  Twentieth  Plane,  for  several  persons  have  spoken 
to  us  of  the  news  having  reached  them  that  such  communica- 
tion had  been  opened. 

Here,  unfortunately,  messages  from  my  Mother  are  not 
except  to  me,  very  evidential.    Mother  is  not  known  to  fame' 
however  worthy  of  it.    At  this  time,  I  do  not  care  to  take  the 
reader  into  my  confidence  by  showing  him  the  quality  of  her 
greatness.    Let  her  characteristics  of  mind  and  heart  repose 
m  their  strength  and  solitude  where  only  those  who  knew  her 
well  and.  therefore,  loved  her  much  may  cherish  her  memory. 
The  dialogues  themselves  will  unveil  a  measure  of  her  fine 
restraint.    The  reader  must,  therefore,  imagine  the  personal 
power  lying  behind  those  simple  but  eager  words  in  which  she 
expresses  a  certain  cahnness  and  intensity.    The  fact  that  she 
IS  speaking  to  her  son  gives  occasion  for  more  ardour  than 
others  have  ever  observed  in  her  address.    This  may  detract 
from  the  evidential  value  of  her  words,  for  that  fine  self- 
restraint  which  is  usually  acquired  in  a  university  or  other 
department  of  the  school  of  life  was  hers  always.    This  was 

'?  c''i^^  ^'u  ".*''  '*''"  *•""  '"'  *  *■''•  °"  *e  English  coast 
of  Suffolk,  she  wantoned  with  the  breakers"  at  Covehythe 
even  till  that  day  when,  arriving  by  train  alone  in  this  city  she 
lay  down  m  sleep  and  waked  serene  to  the  vision  of  the  "soft 
pmk  twilight"  the  waterfall  that  'spills  over  crystal  rocks.^ 
the  Alpine  uplift  of  the  distant  landscape,  and  the  sound  of  the 
sphere-music  of  a  new  home-land. 
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Her  mind  and  movement  were  alert  and  active  to  the  la,t 
hour.     Dorothy  Wordsworth,  in  a  trance-talk  dUrfS  he" 

tilnZf-T'"'^"  ''""«  •"='  ^°'  "«^  fi'^t  t™«-    My  atten- 
tion and  mterest  were  aroused  by  a  sprightly  form  walkfne 

Jrh    'h:r  "'*  "11'  '"°^""«''  -^  ereJbTn;!"! 
I  should  hesitate  to  present  this  chapter  for  the  reader's  con 
^'ZZll'lr'  I"  ""-«  o^  the  fact  t^"  ;  Jb^^; 

a  mler's  idT  ""m  °  *°"'''  '^'^  '"'"  "^  "'^  """^'"t  to 
a  mother  s  ideal.      Moreover,  it  seems  necessary  to  provide  a 

d^e'd  Z  :??  '%  T'  "'''  "'  ^''''^"'"-  -d  Z^rtvi! 

arTseekL?  morf        T''  "'^'^  '*"=  "P'^''"-    ^hose  who 
are  seekmg  more  mmute.or  exact  evidence  from  the  view- 

trlextTT'  ^"''^''^'^-tics,  will  find  it.  such  af  t  ^n 
the  next  chapter,  nevertheless,  it  is  hoped  that  the  prLsJ.^ 
bnefer  one  may  not  be  without  value  to  all  who  have  ciS 
to  a  large  appreciation  of  a  true  mother's  love  and  te^demes^ 
January  ZO—Motlier 
JKecp  your  voice  low.    tight  com«  where  there  i,  least  disturb- 

/anuary  27— Mother 

IV^"^  "nything  you  wish  to  say,  Mother? 
les ;  I  love  you  tenderly." 

Do  you  like  Shelley? 

"Yes." 

Do  you  like  everybody' 

"No." 

Did  we  disturb  you  by  calling  you  to-night? 
Ves.    I  wanted  to  be  disturbed." 

it  «cu7ofr)"  "'"' ''""'"  ''•"°"'"'  "•"-•^'-"  P"P"«.  -0  «oes 
"Yes,  from  first  astral  planes.     Not  from  this  plane 
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"Vm;  about  the  twentieth." 

I  asked  about  a  mutual  friend. 

"He  walk!  the  valley  of  burning  chaff." 

■T^l'  "flut"!*"  "''•k"""^  """  °'  "°"-«»"tiaI,  to  consume? 
m„n«,  u  T  ^  '""'^"  ""'"»"  ""'""^  Some  can  hardly  forget 
mon«r.  It  nearly  damn,  them.  It  i,  a  drag.  It  seal,  them  up  Then 
they  have  to  thaw  out  in  the  valley."  ' 

Is  Byron  with  you? 

"He  is  in  the  valley  straightening  his  crookM  lee  " 

You  mean  his  club  foot? 

"No.    I  am  speaking  figuratively." 

Plbnury  lO-ifolher 

"The  gentle  touch  of  evening  be  o'er  your  souls.  I  am  here 
..an,  dear  son  Albert.  Oh.  be  gentle,  dear  folks.  I  r^uire  aTmne  " 
Ask  the  question  in  your  heart,  dear  boy  "  "'mness. 

.wSmX'?  '"''"  '"  '  """^-    "  "■"'  °"  ^o-  P'--  the 
"Yes.    I  go  to  lectures  there." 

your??'"*"""'  ^""""'  """  ^"'^"  °'  »  «P"«<  S^"?  from 
"Yes.    They  are  of  three  different  groups." 

February  Ig— Mother 

«iS^nflutce,^"*Bl'  *""'"■"  ""••    ""*  ""  *«  '"■""lings  of 
Tu^tiiri."  '  "  """'"  "  *  """  *""  "'~P-     Ask  all 

Does  the  aura  disappear  when  we  sleep? 
Not  always,  but  it  Ukes  journeys." 

Does  it  usually  leave  the  physical  body  during  sleep' 

sto^ch  drl,'."   ''^"""'   """'*""   '""«   "-■"'•   ""  -t   full- 
Just  in  dreams  of  exaltation? 
"Yes." 

Do  the  colours  of  auras  change? 
"Changing  like  sunlight  and  shadow  on  the  bosom  of  a  lake." 
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March  17—Mothtr 

"My  boy  Albert,  I  am  again  in  your  circle  of  love.  Greetings  of 
fraternal  love  from  the  Mother  group.  A»k  all  questions,  but  remem- 
ber that  Jesus  was  as  gentle  as  a  child.  Be  amid  the  toft  white 
meshes  of  His  spirit." 

How  is  our  group  to-night,  Mother? 

"As  usual,  very  good Abbott,  and  Son  are  extremely 

powerful. 

I  want  you  to  know  also  our  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Saunders. 

"I  delight  to  meet  them.    I  kiss  them  in  holy  Twentieth  Plane  love." 

Give  our  love  to  all  members  of  your  group. 

"They  have  it." 

Will  you  tell  us  of  Harry's  aura? 

"His  aura  is  blue,  pink,,  yellow,  and  a  wee  tiny  speck  of  white. 
That  white  U  from  God  and  will  grow." 

Louis'  aura? 

'Purple,  the  colour  that  soars,  pink,  blue  and  red.  You  know, 
lots  of  courage." 

Have  the  lower  animals  auras  ? 

"Yes ;  especially  those  that  come  in  contact  with  humans." 

Do  they  also  h.-.ve  astral  bodies? 

"Some  only.    The  horse  has." 

Do  you  know.  Mother,  whether  the  answers  we  have  received 
have  been  influenced  to  any  extent  by  the  instrument? 
"They  have  slightly." 

Mother,  do  you  ever  think  of  the  old  homestead? 
"Yes  and  the  trees  which,  near  the  door,  I  loved  so  well." 
When  I  go  there,  I  think  of  the  flowers  you  used  to  care  for  so 
tenderly. 
"Yes,  they  are  now  in  Shelley's  'Sensitive  Plant.'" 
I  go  out  often.    Did  you  know? 
"I  missed  j-our  colour  there  for  some  weeks  now." 
(I  had  not  been  out  during  the  winter  because  of  the  deep  snow.) 
The  clock  struck  the  hour  of  midnight. 
"Was  that  a  bell  I  heard  just  now?" 
It  was  our  clock  striking. 
"Well,  well  1" 
Do  you  not  think  it  has  a  beautiful  sound? 
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"The  climix  of  harmony  in  a  chorus  of  angels." 
W.  have  not  heard  from  Shelley  for  some  time. 
eonS  iJ^   ."Tot"  ?P«»' •"""■"«;■'  your  office,  and  the  following 

(A"pr.^Soran\ret"  "  '  ^-"^^  trendreUenin. 
/4#ri7  6— Mother 

Ifeei  Dorothy  see  exactly  what  you  see? 

A  Uttle  more,  for  she  is  a  poet " 
Would  Ingersoll  see  something  different? 

Colendge  will  answer."    (Coleridge  speaks.) 

hapter.  but  a^so  a  feature  in  my  n,other's  cha  Jer  wh  S 

A^  of  »^  ''5'''"";  *°  °"'  '"°"  '=°'»P^""'  to  deal  with 
artistic  nature.  Yet  here  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Mother  shows 
by  her  own  answers  that  she  has  a  fine  working  knowledge  of 


I; 
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the  principles  which  underlie  all  these  questions.  She  refers 
them  to  others  because  she  wishes  us  to  have  a  more  orderly 
statement  of  them  than  she  is  accustomed  or  even  qualified  to 

It  is  in  her  openine  and  closing  remarks  that  Mother  usually 
gives  us  the  most  beautifully  restful  words.   Here  is  one  of  her 
closing  messages  in  which  she  alludes  to  a  coming  reunion:— 
April  13—Molhir 

"Well,  my  Boy,  the  hour  has  ttruck,  but  in  withdrawing,  before  I 
pull  the  lilken  curtains  of  my  departure,  1  say,  as  your  Father  told 
me  to  say:  'Albert,  this  place  is  far  beyond  the  most  beautiful  vision 
in  -Love  and  the  Unnierst.'  'So  I  leave;  you  will  be  here;  what  could 
make  a  mother  happier?  Dora  has  Harry,  but  she  will  Uss  him  and 
give  him  to  Devotion.    Good-bye." 

April  21—UothtT 

"My  boy,  I  come  in  the  soft  meshes  of  love  to  you.  How  are  you, 
Albert,  my  boy?" 

I  am  exalted  and  happy.    Do  you  know  the  Mothtr  poem  I  have 

written  for  you?  ,  t.  » 

"Yes.  I  lay  the  tribute  of  my  love  on  your  breast  for  such  sweet 
token  of  your  life  in  tune  with  mine,  dear  boy." 

The  chapter  also  on  Molhtr  io  the  book?    Do  you  like  it? 

"Well,  I  will  say  this:  Yes.  No.  You  see,  dear  son,  you  say  I  am 
worthy  of  the  greatest  place,  but  Albert,  I  here  feel  more  humble 
each  little  while."  .   .      ,. 

Well,  I  will  take  the  responsibility  for  that  part  of  the  chapter. 

"Well,  so  be  it" 

Coleridge  is  great.  „  .   ,  v 

"We  call  him  here,  'the  brilliant  mind.'  Once  we  saw  flame*  belch 
from  his  eyes." 

Indicating  what?  I 

"That  he  was  a  volcano  of  truth." 

May  4— Mother 

"Albert,  my  own,  here  I  am  as  one  who  just  softly  came  to  kiss 
the  darling  of  her  dreams  in  wakeful  and  quiet  moments. 
"Dora  says  I  often  mention  your  name  when  in  the  lap  of  a  restful 
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reverie.   And  lo,  Dear  Albeit,  I  speak  to  you  the  worda  of  a  mother'* 
love." 

May  5~Dorolky 

"I  come  as  a  little  girl  carryinjf  a  message  from  your  Mother. 
Shall  I  read  it?  This  parchment  reads;  'Dear  Albert:  Mother  step- 
ped aside  to  allow  the  men  of  wisdom  to  converse,  but  she  is  happy 
in  the  knowledge  that  you  and  all  the  souls  in  the  circle  of  your  home 
are  being  lifted  up  to  the  heaven  where  all  things  love  God.' " 

Mother's  Day— May  5— Mother 

"You  and  we  will  now  rise  from  the  couches  of  rest  and  enter  the 
circle  of  larger  thought.  Th:s  was  the  key-note  of  this  Mother- 
evening  suggested  by  Samuel  (Coleridge)  to  me,  my  boy. 

"Now,  I  will  give  the  Mother-prayer  which  in  the  silence  of  this 
higher  life,  the  agents  of  the  divine  sang  to  my  soul. 

"To  Mothers  everywhere : 
I  kiss  the  heart  of  the  maternal,  and  say  to  the  God  of  all,  it  if  all 
in  all  to  be  a  mother.  On  the  mountain  top  just  as  the  day  breaks, 
one  sees  the  heavens  lighted  from  angel  eyes,  but  this  is  not  nearly  as 
sublime  as  the  light  in  the  eye  of  a  mother  for  her  child.  So  to  the 
Being  of  all  I  send  the  spirit  of  thankful  women.  It  is  the  highest 
station  in  life  to  be  the  valley  through  which  crept  one  of  the  souls 
of  men.  This  is  the  function  of  the  mother.  Mothers  are  humble 
through  pain,  worry,  and  the  misery  of  anticipation  of  the  long 
waiting,  and  often  then,  the  ideal  crashed  to  pieces  at  the  base  of  the 
cliff  of  earth-life,  but  God  said  it  is  well,  so  I,  in  the  mother's 
prayer,  simply  say,  as  Jesus  did,  -Thy  will  be  done.'" 

After  Coleridge  had  dictated  the  dedicatory  note  found  on 
the  fly-leaf  of  this  volume,  Mother  continued  the  conversa- 
tion:— 

June  7— Mother 

The  evening  opened  with  the  following  words  from  Mother : 

"My  boy  Albert,  again  I  come  to  you.  O  Son,  be  in  my  spirit 
This  is  your  true  dwelling  place.  I  am  glad  when  I  see  your  faith. 
Dora  this  day  said  to  me  this :  'It  is  not  so  wonderful  that  the  com- 
munications have  come  through,  as  is  the  slight  amount  of  error 
which  has  occurred  all  through.' 
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"I  im  to  you,  O  Son,  the  ume  dear  Mother  of  other  d«yi,  ud 
you  in  a  icnK  will  always  be  to  me  a  boy," 

"Now,  my  boy,  I  juit  lay  (my)  astral  head  on  your  bosom.  I  am 
always  with  you.  Your  Father  too.  We  often  see  the  home  you  are 
coming  to.  We  call  it  Albert's  place.  You  sec  how  near  I  am  to 
you.    .    .    . 

"Dora  wants  you  to  be  sure  to  get  description  of  homes  here  into 
the  book.    .    .    . 

"We  are  prepar'ng  to  receive  thousands  from  the  earth  plane,  and 
we  are  resolved  to  give  our  best  to  these  souls  just  arrived." 

I  trust  the  reader  will  receive  these  messages  of  love  which 
came  to  me,  as  if  they  had  come  to  himself  out  of  the  beautiful 
silences  and  been  welcomed  to  his  own  heart.  Apart  from  the 
consideration  of  their  authenticity,  he  will  thus  be  most  likely 
to  give  to  them  their  proper  value  as  evidence,  and  welcome 
them  as  agencies  of  love  that  lives  somewhere,  and  offers  itself 
in  gladness  to  his  human  heart. 


Ji 
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"I  am  anchored  here  like  the  ships  of  Drake." 

— Shakiptare. 

"Edith  CaveU,  when  she  came  here,  and  wakened  amid  the 
flowers  and  trees  of  this  plane,  was  perhaps  the  most  wonderful 
vision  of  beauty  in  repose  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Dora  is  a 
wild  pagan  of  glory.  Mary  is  the  quiet  beauty  of  thought, 
bdith  IS  the  sleeping  beauty  of  time." 

—SktUty. 
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Here,  if  anywhere,  should  be  evidence  of  genuine  and 
authentic  communication.  Pertonalitiei  known  to  all  educated 
people,  because  of  their  almost  unique  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  and  manner,  could  not  put  their  thoughts  and  feelings 
into  language  for  hours  while  they  discoursed  on  Philosophy, 
Science,  Religion,  Art,  Music,  the  Stage,  Literature,  Poetry, 
Sculpture,  and  Politics,  without  revealing  their  special  modes 
of  thought,  style  of  address,  traits,  predilections,  and  the 
peculiar  atmosphere  and  colour  of  their  individualities,  at  least 
to  an  appreciable  degree. 

Of  all  our  ethereal  guests,  none  was  more  picturesque  than 
the  Roycroft  sage.  The  Fra,  Elbert  Hubbard.  His  boundless 
vocabulary,  native  wit,  range  of  knowledge,  graphic  style,  and 
— I  trust  he  will  pardon  me — lack  of  historic  accuracy  in  any 
scrupulous  degree,  make  him  especially  valuable  as  a  subject 
in  the  study  in  which  we  are  engaged.  We  trust,  therefore, 
that  the  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  wonderful  brilliancy  of 
his  earlier  articles  in  The  Philistine,  such  as  The  Message  to 
Garcia,  and  also  with  his  Little  Journeys,  which  are  probably 
his  best  writings. 

If  the  glory  of  The  White  Hyacinth  faded  somewhat  in  the 
searching  light  of  the  Twentieth  Plane,  we  may  be  glad  of  the 
riches  that  came  to  him  in  the  many  new  friendships  of  great 
and  noble  people.  Hubbard  calls  himself  "the  war  expert," 
and  none  other,  save  the  great  heart  of  Lincobi  and  the  war- 
brain  of  Kitchener,  dares  to  trespass  on  that  field.  He  omits 
no  opporttmity  of  predicting  the  early  close  of  the  war.  W^ 
can  forgive  this,  even  though  it  prove  a  will-o-the-wisp.  AU 
the  members  of  Mother's  Group  agreed  in  this  prediction. 
The  reader  will  have  better  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  than  the  present  time  affords.  Most  events 
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pn^ictcd  do  take  place,  though  sometimet  there  is  deUy  in 
fulfilment.  Having  no  sympathy  in  most  cases  with  the  prac- 
tise of  predicting  isolated  events,  I  have  not  included  many 
such  matters.  All,  however,  who  have  spoken  about  the  war 
throughout  these  investigations  have  seemed  to  be  sure  that 
while  the  peace  negotiations  and  the  readjustmenU  would  be 
tate  and  tedious,  the  really  great  field  slaughter  consequent 
upon  the  tremendous  offensives  of  the  opposing  armies  would 
culminate  about  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

The  fact  that  so  many  people  expect  death  to  put  them  into 
possession  of  all  knowledge  makes  it  necessary  to  point  out 
that  the  failure  of  a  prophecy  is  no  evidence  that  the  com- 
munication is  unauthentic.  Death  makes  no  one  omniscient. 
If  the  predictions  were  all  fulfilled  to  the  day  and  the  letter 
the  fact  would  be  a  suspicious  one  and  not  an  evidence  of 
authenticity. 

January  27— Hubbard 

How  do  you  know  the  war  will  end  in  six  months? 
Cloudi  clearing  now." 
Which  fide  will  be  victorioui? 

"Neither."     (Thii  was  explained  later  when  Hubbard  said  that 
Germany  would  defeat  herself.) 
It  this  war  going  to  clean  up  civilization? 
"Yei." 

In  what  way? 

"Chiefly  by  the  abolition  of  competition." 
Will  there  be  a  house  representing  all  the  nattoni' 
"Yet.    It  it  in  the  brain  of  Wilton  now." 
What  mattert  will  thit  houte  deal  with? 
"All  big  principles." 

Have  you  lectured  on  the  other  plane? 
"Yes.  On  what  a  fool  I  was." 
What  other  lectures  have  you  delivered  > 
"On  'The  Wise  Man  I  Am.' " 

I  suppose  startling  revelations  sometimes  come  to  thote  arriving 
on  that  plane.  ^ 

"Yes.    I  danced  the  Can  Can  when  I  came  here  " 
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Do  jreu  mean  that  you  were  iinry? 

"Na    I  hid  joy-bugi.    I  «m  the  Fr». 

"1  hive  met  Kitchener." 

li  there  iny  queition  it  to  hit  being  dead? 

"Niii." 

Ftbruary  JO— Hubbard 
It  Hubbird  here? 

"Yet.    In  fear  ind  trembling,  Paihai."    (Laughter.) 
You  malce  ua  laugh,  Hubbard,  with  your  old-time  remarlct. 
"Yet,  but  laughter  it  better  than  millc. " 

You  tiid  two  wceki  ago  that  the  war  will  end  in  lix  montbt. 
Arc  you  ture  of  this? 
"Yet.    P-o-t-i-t-i-v-e!"     (The  indicator  wai  emphatic) 
What  will  bring  it  to  an  end  ? 

"I  will  be  terioui  now.    The  prayers  and  Uart  of  motheri." 
Will  the  allies  win? 

"Revolution  will  allow  Germany  to  defeat  herself." 
What  will  happen  the  Kaiser? 
"Death  by  astiisination." 
When? 

"Do  not  know  exactly,  but  in  this  year." 
(Some  were  thirsty  and  water  was  brought  in.) 
Will  you  have  a  drink? 

"I  left  a  glass  of  grape-wine,  and  then  the  torpedo  struck  ut." 
Are  there  any  planes  below  the  earth-plane? 
"The  earth  plane  is  the  fifth." 
Are  there  any  wars  on  the  astral  plane? 
"Yes,  in  lack  of  harmony,  but  no  bloodshed." 
But  even  you  were  peeved  the  last  evening. 
"I  am  serious  now.  Sir  Watson." 
How  can  a  thought  projection  do  a  physical  act? 
"Thoughts  are  things  and  realities." 

It  a  thought  vibration  reduced  in  frequency  so  as  to  be  effective 
on  a  lower  plane? 
"Nearly  so." 


"One  must  not  underestimate  the  potential  capabilities  of  the  soul 
of  one  who  is  not  a  genius.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  class  distinc- 
tion among  the  souls  of  the  children  of  CJod." 
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"I  met  Louis  in  the  phyiical.    I  wrote  A.D.  a  letter  rt  hit  book." 
(These  were  facts.) 
Can  you  give  the  date  of  letter?     (Question  by  another.) 
"Cannot  remember  date  nor  year  nor  century.    He  is  squelched!" 
(The  letter  was  received  in  1908.) 

April  28— Hubbard 

"Say  my  pal  of  pals,  in  the  silence  of  this  vale  of  voice,  tell  me 
to  tell  you  that  non  compos  mentis  is  the  word  to  apply  to  one  who 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder,  a  wink  of  the  eye,  a  snap  of  the  jaw, 
settles  the  finalities  of  all  worlds,  the  problems  that  are  debauble 
on  all  planes. 

"Oh,  dam  well  said,  said  myself  to  myself. 

"You  said  Mr.  Instrument,  you  would  not  like  to  put  that  in  the 
book,  but  Louinski,  look  here,  I  knew  on  earth  those  in  pigskin, 
human  skin,  morrocco,  gold  engraved,  who  came  not  here  though 
they  were  in  the  richest  binding  of  the  bookman's  art" 

February  IS— Hubbard 

Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  war  situation  now,  Hubbard? 

"Yes.    There  will  be  a  great  naval  battle  in  the  v:ry  near  future. 

Will  it  be  of  great  significance  ? 

"Very,  very  I  It  will  help  smash  things  all  to  pieces,  and  the 
revolution  in  Caermany  will  immediately  follow.  Then  the  glorious 
end." 

What  nations  will  engage  in  the  naval  battle? 

"England,  and  the  U.S.  versus  Germany." 

Where  will  naval  battle  take  place? 

"No  one  knows  yet" 

Is  (Germany  likely  to  remain  a  monarchy  after  the  war? 

"Yes,  for  a  short  time.    Say  ten  years." 

Under  Hohenzollem  rule? 

"Yes;  they  will  explain  it  for  a  time." 

Although  Hubbard  claims  that  he  sees  causes  set  in  motion 
and  therefore  knows  far  better  than  we  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
future  course  of  the  war,  I  confess  that  my  habitually  skeptical 
habit  compels  me  to  regard  the  foregoing  as  merely  Hubbard's 
opinion  at  the  time.  I  noticed  two  or  three  days  ago  that  the 
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German  fleet  was  active,  and  yesterday  the  British  were 
reported  as  exploring  the  Cattegat.  Nevertheless  I  have  little 
confidence  in  anyone's  prediction,  but  this  does  not  bear  upon 
the  authenticity  of  the  message,  if  it  is  like  Hubbard  to  have 
such  an  opinion  and  to  be  cock-sure  he  is  right. 

February  24— Hubbard— West  Toronto 

Is  Hubbard  here?    (Question  by  another.) 

"I  am  here,  old  college  chum." 

It  is  a  long  time  since  I  read  any  of  your  work. 

"But  you  did  read  the  Philistine  and  drink  coca  cola  at  the  same 
time." 

You  were  going  to  be  an  M.D. 

"I  studied  bones." 

That  was  about  as  far  as  you  got  ? 

"Yep.  To  he  wood-pile  when  the  sun  rises  is  a  health  receipt  of 
mine." 

But  I  have  no  wood-pil.      What  should  I  do? 

"Metaphor,  my  boy;  but  clean  the  spark-plugs  of  your  being;  eat 
good  gasoline ;  accelerate  your  thought ;  clean  the  carbon  from  your 
cylinders,  and  then  throw  out  your  chest.  You  now  say  gasoline ;  we 
used  to  say  benzine— 'benzine  buggies,'  to  be  exact  I  am  endeavour- 
ing to  prove  my  actuality  by  old  earth  characteristics." 

Have  you  met  Ehrlich  over  there  and  was  he  associated  with 
Hata? 

"Yes.  the  little  Jap.    Yes  he  was." 

Which  was  the  bigger? 

"Scientists  go  to  plane  fifteen.  Hata  was  a  great  assistance  to 
Ehrlich,  but  only  that.    Metchnikoff  will  speak  now." 

The  dialogue  continued  on  sources  of  contamination  in  the 
various  organs  of  the  body  and  treatment  of  conditions  result- 
ing. Then  Koch  purported  to  speak  re  Friedmann  and  his 
'turtle  serum.'  Koch  said  Friedmann  was  a  German  spy,  dis- 
cussed bacteriology  and  predicted  that  a  serum  would  be  dis- 
covered within  two  years  for  the  cure  of  Tuberculosis.  The 
discoverer  would  be  Car.  .  not  very  sure  of  the  name.  He 
also  spoke  of  wound  irrigation.    Jenner,  of  vaccination  fame, 

also  spoke.    Then  MetchnikofI  returned  speaking  as  follows  • 
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Ptbnary  24—MitchtnkoS 

"HiTc  you  ever  thought  of  the  polarity  of  the  human  body?" 

In  what  way? 

"In  ileep,  for  instance." 

Only  vaguely. 

"Shall  I  give  you  a  law?" 

Yci.    By  all  means. 

"Well  then,  always  sleep  with  head  to  north.  Currents  run  around 
the  earth  from  north  to  south.  See  the  point  ?  East  to  west  is  very 
bad.    Why?    Conflict  with  earth  field  of  magnetism." 

March  3— Hubbard 

What  is  the  greatest  inspiration  that  a  writer  can  have? 

"To  fondle  a  subject  as  a  mother  does  her  child." 

Where  did  you  get  such  a  vocabulary? 

"Where  did  you  get  it?    Kicked  into  me  by  hard  jolts." 

You  could  not  kick  it  into  some  people. 

"No,  but  I  had  some  brains." 

Hubbard's  war  reports  are  sometimes  spicy  and  picturesque, 
at  least  to  a  friend  of  the  Allies. 

April  13— Hubbard 

"Von  Hindy  is  a  sick  dog  to-night.  The  Kaiser  has  cramps.  The 
Crown  Prince  has  his  mouth  open  with  dismay.  So  all  the  infernal 
group  of  Hell's  horde  are  in  agony.  They  say,  in  chorus,  'Oh,  why 
have  Mars  and  the  legions  of  force  deserted  us?' 


"Foch  is  a  genius  guided  by  the  spirit  of  Kitchener.  We  mean 
this  literally." 

What  plane  is  Kitchener  on? 

"Twentieth— ten  and  ten.  An  administrator  and  statesman  is 
Kitchener." 

I  understand  then  that  Crant  and  Sherman  were  not  in  the  same 
class  with  Lincoln  and  Kitchener? 

"Kitchener  was  something  of  an  idealist.  In  Egypt  he  showed 
that.     A  certain  water  system  on  the  Nile  is  an  example." 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  Lincoln  and  the  Trent  afCair? 
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Te>;  he  adviied  against  war  with  England,  but  Nicola  and  Hw 
give  it  all."* 

You  do  not  know? 

"No.  My  present  task  is  war.  Don't  get  this  fish  out  of  his 
element" 

We  might  easily  proceed  with  the  Fra  to  a  great  length,  in 
view  of  the  abundance  of  material  to  which  we  have  recourse, 
but  as  we  shall  have  to  consider  some  others  in  this  chapter, 
we  must  pass  to  them  at  once. 

Hartley  is  not  well  enough  known  to  most  readers  to  lead 
to  any  conclusions  except  that  here  is  a  most  distinct  type  of 
personality.  No  other  in  the  group  is  at  all  like  him,  in  some 
respects.  He  declares  that  he  is  a  ladies'  man,  and  he  proves 
it  by  many  a  sally.  His  gallantries  are  one  of  the  lighter 
features  of  the  whole  experience.  They  serve  to  relieve  the 
heavy  movement  of  the  philosopher  and  the  statesman.  Hf 
and  Hubbard,  though  both  light,  are  sometimes  profound.  It 
is  necessary  to  embody  here  a  few  sentences  to  show  how  light, 
or  even  trivial.  Hartley  could  be,  when  he  thought  we  were 
being  overtaxed  by  the  philosophy  of  his  father.  The  reader 
will  see  that  the  matter  is  quite  unworthy  a  place  were  it  not 
for  such  a  purpose. 

April  IS— Hartley  Coltridgt 
"I  am  some  ladies'  man,  but  serious  too.  Amy  is  my  Sally  of  the 
alley.    You  know  that  old  English  song.    I  wish  I  could  sing  it  to 
her.    But  A.D.,  we  cannot  be  philosophers  all  the  time,  even  if  one's 
Dad  was  one." 

April  21— Hartley 

"Well,  may  Hartley  speak  if  I  promise  behaviour?" 

Certainly. 

"Tell  my  Sally  to  come  to  this  thing." 

(He  referred  to  the  board.) 

"From  one  foot  to  another,  I  sway  betwixt  Lou's  Sally  and  A.D. 
But  Dad  said,  'Seriously,  my  Boy,  be  not  so  exhilarated,'  so  I  will 
tell  sparkling  eyes  to  shade  them,  so  I  may  be  serious." 

'While  Nicolay  and  Hay  give  important  original  letters,  Brown's 
account  is  even  more  illuminating.— A.D.W. 
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Immediatdy  Hartley  stated  the  great  law  of  the  planes,  and 
informed  us  rq^rding  the  speed  of  their  revolution.  (P.  164.) 

We  did  not  have  much  converse  with  Whitman.  I  fear  that 
what  I  am  able  to  present  will  not  be  very  helpful,  but  I  will 
give  all  that  is  likely  to  be  useful. 

March  17— Whitman 

1  want  you  to  know,  if  you  have  not  long  known,  our  friends 
Henfy  and  Helen  Saunders. 

"I  know  them.    God  bless  them  I" 

You  know  the  work  H^ury  Saunders  is  doing? 

"Yes.  It  is  good.  I  love  to  remember  that  they  are  living  in  the 
spirit  of  my  teaching:  'I  will  have  nothing  my  brother  cannot  have 
on  the  same  terms.' " 

Do  you  approve  of  the  publication  of  yojr  earlier  work? 

"No."   (With  great  force.) 

Why? 

"My  best  work  was  the  last" 


Do  you  value  any  one  of  your  poems  more  than  the  others? 

"Yei.    On  Lincoln." 

You  mean  the  group? 

"Yes.     Specially  the  lilac  poem." 

Do  you  like  'Out  of  the  Cradle  Endlessly  Rocking?' 

"Yes." 

Was  it  inspired  by  your  life  story? 

"Yes.    My  life  story." 

"What  a  solemn  tread'  I  had  when  on  earth  as  I  walked  adown 
the  corridors  of  that  too-short  time  on  the  fifth  plane,  but,  my  God, 
I  set  echoes  of  truth  flying  which  will  resound  to  the  end  of  time. 
Good-bye  I" 

Ten  minutes  which  he  had  allowed  himself  at  the  beginning 
of  this  dialogue  had  exactly  expired.  Whitman  was  in  evi- 
dence again  on  May  5  when  the  following  colloquy  ensued : — 

May  i—lVhitman 

"Now,  here  I  come  bouncing  in.    .    .    I  will  give  a  test  to  those 
who  know  ray  works  as  a  juggler  knows  the  balls. 
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"I  wrote  a  line  on  the  grau,  and  it  i>  my  greatest.    Can  the  wise- 
acres tell  me  the  rest 
(One  suggested  the  line.) 

'A.'"'  °l  Kf*"  '»  *«  journey-work  of  heaven,  The  handkerchief 
ot  the  Lord. 

"No.  No.  No.  But  tell  rae  the  line  I  would  build  a  monument 
to.    It  is: 

'Grass  is  the  uncut  hair  of  graves.' 

'This  glorification  of  departed  heroes  is  rank  in  the  odour  of  my 
life.  .  .  The  reason  of  five  hundred  miles  between  you  and  me  is, 
we  practise  humility,  you  should,  but  you  forget  to  do  so." 

How  shall  we  develop  our  humility? 

"By  being  as  a  little  child,  eager,  alert,  alive  in  faith,  clothed  in 
mother-love,  and  all  around,  the  sky  of  reason. 

Do  you  not  think  that  monuments  to  heroes  are  inspiring  to 
children  and  young  people  to  make  their  lives  heroic? 

If  childroi  will  have  toys,  give  them  to  them.  .  .  I  am  here 
as  high  as  Captain,  my  Captain."  The  style  there  was  best  Great 
ftought  should  have  the  garments  of  nature,  not  of  fanaticism 
Now  I  leave,  but  get  this  in  your  consciousness:  The  thunders  of 
thought  shake  the  heavens  in  proportion  as  the  thoughts  are  intense 
conrrntrated.  Be  free,  noble,  serene.  Meet  all  situations  as  Bryant 
in  Thanatopsis,  stated  one  should  meet  their  end." 

Is  it  possible  to  have  a  heart  conviction  inconsistent  wii 
one's  intellectual  conclusion,  or  does  a  feeling  intense  and 
enthusiastic  prove  that  all  contrary  inteUectual  positions  are 
not  conclusive?  This  question  is  inspired  by  the  report  which 
I  am  about  to  give  of  a  most  astonishing  experience.  The 
story  emerges  in  the  following  text  of  the  dialogue: 

April  29—Shtllty—Shakspeare 
Have  you  seen  Mother  lately? 

A  "^''*^"  J"*"  "  ""'"'  '*""*'  *"''  "'^'"'e  as  the  soul  of  Joan  of 
Are.  O  (k)d,  how  we  love  this  woman.  She  is  indeed,  a  being 
worthy  to  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Muter.  Shall  I  tell  you  of  our 
Master  hoe? 

"He  came  here  by  desire  from  the  plane  of  the  Jesus  group  only  a 
day  ago;  will  ascend  on  the  seventh  day.    He  is  he  whose  soul  reflects 
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all  the  emotiont,  knowledge,  light,  character,  of  a  being  who  had  a 
thouiand  inspirationt.    His  name  ii  Will  Shalapeare." 

Do  I  understand  that  Shakipeare  hat  deacended  to  your  plane  for 
•even  days? 

"And  will  speak  if  you  read  a  few  lines  of  his." 

(A  passage  was  hastily  selected  and  read  from  Htnry  V.) 

"May  I  trespass  on  your  bourne?  The  angle  of  your  thought  to 
me  incline." 

We  are  greatly  exalted  by  the  thought  of  your  presence. 

"I  stand  here,  one  honoured  beyond  his  poor  measure  of  deserva- 
tion,  but  I  come  to  thee  as  a  brother;  this  is  the  marriage  of  true 
souls.  We  meet,  part,  linger  in  absence'  cruel  cave.  As  the  dawn 
lights  up  the  heavens,  we  meet,  our  paths  cross,  we  are  again  in  the 
family  circle.    I  would  that  I  could  give  now  an  inspiring  message." 

Did  Bacon  assist  you  in  writing  the  great  dramas? 

"Only  as  the  mentor  does  the  scholar,  in  a  scholastic  way." 

The  'scholar-girl'  referred  to  on  page  24  suggested  here: 

'Ask  him  the  great  question  about  Hamlet'  Before  I  had  time 
to  do  so  he  replied: 

"Hamlet  was  not  insane.  He  was  as  lucid  as  the  personification  of 
all  the  truth  in  life." 

Was  he  a  true  lover  of  Ophelia  ? 

"The  birds  know  that" 

Why  did  Hamlet  delay  the  execution  of  his  commission? 

"I  will  answer  in  the  globe  of  the  consciousness  of  this  boy  as  I 
run  down  the  ladder  of  his  intelligence." 

"Now,  as  I  said,  to  be  or  not  to  be  is  the  question:  Shall  I  get 
myself  gone,  or  linger?" 


Do  you  know  anything  of  Canadian  drama? 

"Tecu-iueh"  has  great  merit  in  it." 

Campbell's  tragedies? 

"Do  not  know  them." 

Is  there  a  future  for  Canadian  drama? 

"You  see,  I  hardly  know  your  plane." 

Did  you  write  PericUtf 

"Marlowe  was  the  author" 

Are  any  other  plays  not  yours? 

"No.   And  I  will  tell  of  the  lady  of  the  sonnets  too.    .    .    . 

Not  Ann  Hathaway.    .    .    .    Th^  were  written  to  an  ideal.' 
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It  hu  betn  suggested  that  your  tonncti  w»re  intndtd  to  Ml  forth 
the  higher  consciouuicii. 

"And  they  were." 

Before  you  speak  through  Louis'  lips,  I  would  like  to  ask  that 
Lincoln  should  come,  but  I  trust  you  will  stay  at  long  as  you  can. 

"I  am  anchored  here  like  the  ships  of  Drake." 

What  was  your  mission  to  the  Twentieth  Plane? 

"To  lecture  on  the  art  of  words." 

Do  you  lecture  to  the  other  planes.' 

"And  once  more,  do  not  be  stunned  by  this  observation  of  one  of 
the  storm-centres  of  history,— I  gave  a  trance  oration  through  the 
lips  of  a  man  you  know.     His  name  is  Edward  Howard  Griggs." 

"And  now,  do  you  not  see  by  the  simple  nature  of  my  talk  how 
easily  conviction  of  truth  registers  itself  on  the  intelligence  of  a 
man,  spelt  in  letters  of  light  ?" 

Shall  we  have  the  great  joy  of  hearing  you  again? 

"It  is  with  infinite  regret  I  say  the  word,  no.  I  will  meet  you  as 
your  vessel  comes  to  these  shores.  I  can  get  here,  but  earth  has  no 
attractions  for  me.  I  came  this  evening  because  of  your  mother's 
prayer. 

"Now  I  will,  as  the  chariots  of  desire  convey  me  hence  say  fare- 
well." 

Some  Evening— Mother 
"Mother  is  here,  my  boy.     O  Albert,  the  joy  of  speaking  with 
Shakspeare  will  be  to  me  always  the  love  of  times  of  love." 
Did  you  speak  to  him  face  to  face? 
"Yes ;  as  I  often  did  with  you." 
Does  he  look  younger  than  his  pictures? 
"As  Lincoln  looked  when  Ann  Rutledge  said  'I  love  you.'" 

I  leave  the  reader  to  appraise  for  himself  the  value  of  these 
astounding  answers. 

At  the  close  of  this  dialogue,  Shakspeare  purported  to 
speak  in  trance-address.  No  stenographer  was  present.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  we  did  not  expect  Shakspeare.  From 
such  notes  as  I  was  able  to  take  in  the  few  moments  while  he 
was  speaking,  I  may  say  that  he  greeted  us  as 

"Servants  of  Love,  and  a  part  of  all  things  that  are." 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  phraiet  or  cUuict  which  I  am 
sure  of : — 

"In  speaking  of  Hamlet  in  my  play,  I  qicak  of  myKlf. 

"Emerson  grasped  the  truth:  'The  only  interpreter  of  Shakspeare  is 
Shakspeare'    .    .    . 

"Hamlet  had  the  fine  feeling  of  a  woman.    .    .    . 

"He  was  moved  more  by  internal  feelings  than  by  his  environ- 
ment.   .    .    . 

"Hamlet  was  as  insane  as  the  frenzy  of  the  winds  blowing  into 
the  mouth  of  a  cave.    .    .    . 

"He  was  as  sane  as  a  babe.    .    . 

"Ophelia  was  to  me  a  beautiful  dream.    .    .    . 

"I  showed  her  lingering  soft  loveliness.    .    .    . 

"I  depicted  her  bereft  of  reason  as  she  sang  the  jangled  notes  of 
an  insane  song.    .    .    . 

"It  is  joy  to  me  to  greet  you  while  the  silvery  bells  ring  in  yonder 
tower  of  the  Twentieth  Plane.    .    .    . 

"I  drew  smiles  of  women  from  the  rainbows.    .    .    . 

"These  are  the  last  words  that  I  am  to  utter  on  the  earth.    .    .    . 
"The  mystic  chords  of  friendship  reach  from  my  heart  to  yours 
in  a  marriage  of  influences.    .    .    . 
"Think  often  of  me.    Good-hye." 

It  wotild  be  quite  gratuitous  for  me  to  point  to  the  evidences 
in  this  report.  The  reader,  if  he  is  interested  in  this  aspect  of 
the  dialogues,  will  be  quite  as  expert  as  I  am  in  such  work,  and 
if  he  should  miss  these  evidences,  either  affirmative  or  negative, 
I  am  sure  that  his  mind  is  of  such  a  quality  that  it  does  not 
matter  at  all.  I  am  sorry  though  that  every  reader  could  not 
have  been  present  at  the  meeting  reported  here  in  part,  or  in 
that  which  is  reported  more  fully  in  "Poetry."  The  atmos- 
phere may  bewilder  the  intellect  by  its  exaltation,  but  it  cer- 
tainly makes  for  conviction,  and  this  matters,  to  some,  more, 
even,  than  the  intellectual  certitude,  which  to  others  is  far 
more  desirable.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  uplift  that  came 
into  the  lives  of  those  who  habitually  attended  these  circles  of 
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reicarch.  One  of  these  said  to  me  a  week  after  our  first  circle 
met :  'I  began  to  live  only  last  Sunday  evening.'  Her  enthusi- 
asm, if  it  is  right  so  to  name  it,  has  not  ebbed  since. 

Here  is  a  little  touch  of  Dora  which  will  be  more  intimate 
than  the  mightier  moods  of  the  Bard  of  Avon : — 

Jutu  7— Dorothy 

"Float  now  in  my  canoe  of  happiness.     Forget  dull  care  and 
imagine  Dora  and  you  on  the  bosom  of  a  river,  beneath  stars  of 
love  talking  of  things  told  only  sometimes  in  one's  heart." 
What  shall  we  name  the  river,  Dora  ? 
'The  Dorian  stream." 
Isaac  Pitman  was  introduced  by  my  father-in-law,  (Samuel 
Clare,)  himself  a  stenographer  and  spelling  reformer  for  many 
years,  and  a  correspondent,  when  on  earth  plane,  with  the 
great  stenographer.    Pitman  spoke  as  follows: — 

April  IS — Isaac  Pitman 

"All  is  well  in  heaven  and  earth.  The  convulsion  on  your  plane  will 
subside  like  the  melting  of  snow  in  spring.  The  end  of  a  winter  of 
hell  will  vanish,  so  we  of  this  higher  life  rejoice  with  you. 

"I  would  leve  to  show  my  actuality.  Can  the  Doctor  suggest  a 
way?" 

Could  you  tell  us  anything  of  your  shorthand  system? 

"Based  on  the  sound  of  words,  reduced  to  simple  symbols." 

How  did  you  express  vowel  sounds? 

"By  constants." 

We  have  space  in  this  chapter  for  only  a  few  of  the  per- 
sonalities, over  fifty  in  all,  of  world-wide  fame,  who  have 
conversed  with  us  in  these  researches.  These  are  chosen,  not 
only  because  they  are  characteristic,  but  in  some  cases  because 
thy  did  not  very  well  fit  into  any  other  chapter. 

It  should  be  remembered,  in  making  any  estimate  of  the 

evidence  afforded  by  these  characters,  that  they  speak  to  us  in 

free  converse,  in  most  cases  without  premeditation,  or  effort 

to  be  sublime,  or  to  show  their  highest  achievement.    The 
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difficulties  involved  in  breaking  from  one  sphere  into  another 
in  this  way,  and  especially  in  reaching  the  earth  plane  people 
from  so  high  a  plane  as  the  Twentieth,  and  that  for  the  first 
time,  should  be  realized. 

That  Hubbard  and  Voltaire  are  associated  with  Shakspeare 
in  this  study  is  not  a  subject  for  apology.  They  all  had 
tremendous  personal  characteristics,  and  these  serve  a  pur- 
pose. The  question  is,  are  these  the  words  of  Hubbard,  Shak- 
speare, Voltaire,  or  are  they  the  words  emanating  by  some 
inexplicable  method  from  some  inexplicable  source  ? 

I  present  these  conversations  in  obedience  to  the  request  of 
those  of  the  Twentieth  Plane,  not  only  because  they  request  it, 
but  also  because  it  seemed  good  to  me  to  do  so.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  think  it  is  bad  form  to  discuss  the  land  to  which 
I  expect  to  ga  Even  though  that  land  may  be  to  some  of  us 
an  interrogation  point,  it  still  is  a  very  active  interrogatii  n, 
and  only  those  bound  for  some  valley  of  burning  chaff  becat  se 
of  their  materialism,  their  sensuality,  their  money-lust,  or  their 
selfishness  in  some  other  form,  are  indifferent  as  to  the  answer 
to  the  question. 

But  I  am  not  a  preacher.    I  am  a  reporter. 
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"Truth  is  a  broom  that  can  hold  back  the  ocean." 

—Voltaire. 

"Land  of  the  tricolor,  the  lily,  and  French  valour,  I  often 
come  again  in  sight  of  Paris  and  see  France  risen  again  from 
the  phoenix-ashes  of  war,  to  the  strains  of  The  Marsellaise, 
marching  out  of  the  mist  of  tears  to  light." 

— Victor  Hugo. 
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There  are  «ome  matters  whicl.  c.i  i  be  used  appropriately 
only  in  a  chapter  on  Literature.  I  huve  the 
Publication  Conunittee  lor  th'  niclusioii  of 
Many  things  have  helped  to  (l.ionnine  whoi  :.ha)'  be  included 
in  the  various  sections.  No  f ^reslKht  cojid  have  predicted  just 
what  would  finally  be  elicited  fiom  'he  conversations,  that  was 
eligible  for  publication.  I  ani  withholding  nothing  but  per- 
sonal matters,  but  some  things  are  impi'-'d  in  what  is  published, 
which  were  repeated  in  answer  to  ijiu  -tions  suggested  by  new 
visitors  to  our  circle.  Other  chapters  are  sufficiently  long  for 
balanced  unity,  hence  this  new  one. 

Among  the  great  ones  who  spoke  to  us,  none  were  more  im- 
pressive than  three  great  Frenchmen.  These  were  Victor 
Hugo,  Hippolyte  Taine,  and  Voltaire.  If  the  premier  place  is 
given  here  to  France,  few  will  demur.  The  reader  will  better 
understand  the  important  nature  of  the  evidence  involved  in 
the  dialogues  of  these  men  if  I  say  that  what  I  know  of  French 
literature  is  so  slight  that  I  am  somewhat  ashamed  of  it.  That 
I  had  to  confess  that  I  had  not  read  Zadig,  Ninety-three,  and 
many  other  great  writings  of  these  literary  giants,  is  rather  a 
raw  treatment  of  my  pride,  but  it  is  necessary.  Facts  are  facts 
and  being  only  instruments  and  evidences,  they  must  serve 
their  great  master,  the  Truth,  without  demur,  no  matter  whose 
pride  is  wounded. 

On  June  9th,  Dorothy  Wordsworth  had  said  in  the  beginning 
of  our  circle  meeting  that  she  would  brighten  me  up  for  the 
evening  in  ten  minutes.  I  was  much  in  need  of  sleep  that 
evening  and  she  perceived  it  in  my  aura.  I  timed  her  and  she 
proceeded  with  banter,  repartee,  and  brightness  of  wit  and 
humour,  to  keep  her  promise.  She  succeeded  so  efiEectively 
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that  in  seven  minutei  I  was  aU  alert.    We  shall  proceed  with 
the  dialogue : — 

Juiu  9— Dorothy 

a  confirmed  this  by  reference  to  my  watch.) 

"See.   I   was  in  your  vest  pocket,   near  your  heart. 

,hi.  i"'  u**2  '°  '""■°''''«  «°  y°«  one  who  has  been  called  on 
h.s  plane,  the  Hercules  of  Thought:  Victor  Hugo.  He  wants  before 
spea  ng  now,  to  have  you  test  him  in  any  really  evidential  way,  re 
his  novels,  life,  or  present  work." 

June  9— Victor  Hugo 

Dre»nl*"  ""  ""*  °'  '■'"  °'  ^'""  "°^''»-  H"*"-  '"  which  you 
presented  a  scene  in  a  cathedral  tower? 

"Notre  Dame.  You  see,  I  am  the  French  e..ile-for  I  love  to 
hink  even  yet  of  Guernsey  Isle.'  I  am  hu.  to  throw  you  th" 
rafHer-Iike  majesty  of  great  eternal  thinking" 

Did  you  correspond  with  Bismarck? 

"Yes;  often.    But  we  were  the  antipodal  poles" 

Do  you  remember  writing  to  him  once,  as  follows:  'The  giant 
greets  the  gian,,  the  foe  the  foe,  the  frienj  the  friend,  etc  >' 

pro!^.""Eh?"      ""'  "^'''  """  '  '"*"  """^     ^°*  *»»  '«»'>"  the 
(Here,  the  office  bell  rang.) 
"See  the  suffering  one.     I  will  wait,  Comrade 
(I  returned.) 

"Did  you  ever  read  my  'Ninety  Threef  " 
No. 

"In  it  is  a  wonderful  description  of  a  storm  at  sea.    Look  it  uv 

vT:r:iththrf°"  \'"'""  °"  -""•  -"■« «°  »«---' 

versant  with  the  ideographic  picture  style  of  writing  should  study  it" 
I  Imew  nothing  of  the  passage.    None  in  the  circle  did     We 
found  It  immediately.    Here  it  is  :— 

-The  corvette  was  now  nothing  but  a  wreck.    In  the  pate  scattered 

hoM'n"  "  T""'"  °'  ^'  '""""•  '"  "•«  confusfd  ,h   tVg  oTth, 
horizon,  in  the  mysterious  wrinkling  of  the   waves,  there  was  a 

•None  of  us  were  aware  till  afterwards  of  Hugo's  exile  ther^ 
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sq)ulchral  solemnity.  Except  the  hoatile  whiatling  of  tbe  wind, 
everything  was  silent  The  catastrophe  was  rising  majestically  from 
the  depths.  It  seemed  more  like  an  apparition  than  an  attock.  Noth- 
ing moved  on  the  rocks,  nothing  stirred  on  the  ships.  It  was  a 
strange,  colossal  silence.  Were  they  dealing  with  reality?  It  was 
like  a  dream  passing  over  the  sea.  In  legends  there  are  such  visions : 
the  corvette  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  between  a  demon  reef  and  a 
phantom  fleet' 

The  foregoing  is  to  be  found  in  the  chapter  entitled  9—380, 
on  page  41  of  the  Valjean  edition  of  Hugo's  Works,  Volume 
VIII.  Hugo  proceeded  to  ask  if  I  was  aware  that  he  had  once 
made  a  speech  in  connection  with  the  trial  of  his  son  for  libel, 
in  which  the  theme  was  'capital  punishment.'  I  then  asked  the 
question : — 

June  9— Hugo 

What  is  the  highest  purpose  in  literature? 

'To  reveal  to  view  truth  not  touched  to  life,  but  latent  in  the  soul." 
Is  not  all  Art  but  a  varied  manifestation  of  the  divine? 
"Certainly.    The  artist  but  translates  it  into  the  language  of  prose 
or  poetry." 
Who  is  the  greatest  French  dramatist? 

"Moliere,  and  Comeille.    In  poetry,  Racine  is  very  great    Not  so 
high  as  a  dramatist    In  prose,  Balzac  and  Dumas  are  great  men." 
How  about  LeSage? 
"He  tried  with  dabs  to  write.     See?" 
Next  to  yourself,  who  is  the  greatest  French  poet? 
"I  am  next  to  another     Put  it  that  way.     I  rank  all  the  French 
school  as  greater  than  myself." 
Who  is  the  greatest? 

"I  do  not  care  to  say.     Not  now.     Some  others  are  here." 
"Once  I  came  to  the  vision  screen  to  see  your  group     You  and 
all  in  your  room  now  were  as  faithful  as  Hebrews  in  their  temple, 
but  two  I  could  name  were  like  the  mist  of  a  jungle." 

Should  we  not  be  great  enough  to  overcome  the  evil  influences 
emanating  from  such  personalities? 
"You  were,  heoce  I  came  to-night." 

"Und  of  the  tricolor,  the  lily,  and  French  valour,  I  often  come 
agam  m  sight  of  Paris  and  see  France  rite  from  the  phoenix-ashes 
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e{  mr  to  the  (trains  of  the  Maridliiac,  marching  out  of  the  mitt 
of  tear!  to  light" 

00  yon  remember  the  French  Revolution? 

"Thomas  is  here.  He  has  written  in  his  French  RevolaHon,  the 
sum  and  substance  of  that  epic  time.  That  book  is  the  soul  of  those 
drama-moments  of  history,  and  will  supply  the  details.  I  will  say 
this,  however,  that  book  should  be  viewed  as  a  historical  impress  of 
action  rather  than  as  the  work  of  an  earth  historian." 

Carlyle  was  essentially  a  poet,  was  he  not? 

"What  does  essential  poet  mean  ?  One  who  in  the  guise  of  rhythm, 
harmony,  and  beautiful  words,  spelts  in  literature,  some  lovely  noth- 
ing? Oh  no;  the  poet  is  not  Southey,  Moore,  or  the  minor  imitators 
of  3hetlian  grandeur.    .    .    . 

"No ;  you  are  right ;  so  was  I.  Our  thoughts  join  hands  and  sing 
onward  to  the  ideal. 

"For  the  sake  of  your  Mother,  I  appeal  to  you  in  the  name  of  the 
group  here,  in  the  old  Hugo  style;  sending  to  you  the  best  of  me, 
and  you  responding  in  kind;  two  souls  in  soul-converse;  now,  in 
the  name  of  your  Mother,  vow  before  the  faith  I  repose  in  you  that 
you  will  see  this  truth  given  to  the  world.  We  alt  now  wait  to  hear 
your  vow." 

1  am  steadily  anchored  to  such  a  purpose. 

"We  want,  for  your  sake  a  more  definite  statement  This  is  not 
a  mere  request  Great  forces  are  surging  to  come  to  you  when  this 
vow  is  taken." 

The  tx>ok  shall  be  published.  I  can  not  make  a  statement  of  mine 
stronger. 

"Strength  of  purpose  lit  up  your  aura  when  you  said  "shall."  Now 
the  forces  wilt  aid  you.  For,  mark  you,  this  should  be  told:  some 
occult  forces  are  at  work  to  suppress  this  book.  I  was  chosen  by 
the  group  here  to  impress  this  news,  because  I  am  so  definite  in  my 
statement  and  was  and  am  now  a  mountain  of  intensity.  As  much 
of  the  revelations  came  through  the  lower  planes — I  mean  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth,  occult  forces  were  gathered  to  resist  a  lower 
plane  revelation  of  Plane  Twenty  ?  This  was  because  of  jealousy  and 
sin.  We  reveal  this  to  you  to  show  that  not  only  is  opposition  to  be 
expected  on  the  fifth  plane  but  the  low  ones  on  other  planes  must 
also  be  combatted.  You  would  Ik  astounded  at  the  sacred  force 
used  by  us  to  be  ourselves  to  you.  Now,  I  have  given  my  warning, 
and  the  whole  group  are  on  their  knees  at  the  display  of  your  great 
faith.  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  adieu.  I  will  come  often  as  I  have 
many  things  to  tell  you." 
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Jtmt  9— Dorothy 

"Listen!  on  the  Plane,  we  whisper:  'He  is  not  Shakspeare  but  as 
big.' 

"I  want  to  introduce  now,  Taine.  He  wants  to  speak  on  any 
question  on  the  art  side  of  literature." 

Junt  9— Taint 

"I  speak  as  one  who  came  here  on  the  wings  of  great  splendours  of 
vision  caught  on  prose  pages  on  earth;  so  one  can  walk  that  path  to 
the  Twentieth  Plane." 

What  is  the  highest  aim  of  the  art  of  literature? 

"The  building  to  reality  of  the  subject  in  hand.  The  writer  gets 
through  inspiration  the  skeleton  of  his  theme.  Now,  if  he  is  a  great 
writer,  he  dove-tails  together  exactly  those  bricks  of  fact  which 
the  nature  of  truth  requires  to  be  perfectly  clothed  in,  in  order  to 
express  the  inspiration  as  no  other  details  could. 

"I  used  to  employ  this  method  in  my  essays,  for  I  was  greatest  as 
an  essayist  I  loved  to  start  with  short  sentences  which  would  catch 
the  interest,  then  I  would  troop  out  some  longer  ones,  then  still 
longer  ones,  broken  up  into  ranks  of  close  formation,  marching  in 
regular  order  to  the  music  of  truth,  as  the  bugles  of  inspiration 
blew  notes  of  thought  through  the  ether  of  ray  mind." 

I  regard  that  as  an  excellent  method. 

"It  was  my  plan,  and  I  was  hit  so  hard  with  it  that  I  never  recov- 
ered." 

Did  you  not  write  history? 

"A  little  only.  Never  any  extended  work.  But  this  is  of  value  in 
weighing  on  the  scales  of  your  mind  my  true  estimate.  I  uaed  what 
Macaulay,  and — in  oratory— Ingersoll,  used  and  which  I  called  once 
the  balanced  sentence." 

Was  not  that  an  analogue  of  the  parallelism  of  the  Hebrew  proph- 
ets and  poets? 

"I  could  not  state  the  idea  so  well  myself.  But  we  always  have 
two  purposes  in  this  work,  to  convey  to  you  authenticity,  and  to  be 
ourselves.  Now,  could  any  deep-sea  fishing  scoop  out  of  the  sea 
of  your  consciousness  this  conversation  re  balanced  style?" 

Certainly  not.     That  would  be  a  foolish  theory. 

"Some  day,  Hubbard  will  larobast  it. 

"One  subtle  thing  re  Macaulay  and  alt   who  use  the  balanced- 
sentence  style  is  the  fact  that  they,  through  deep  thinking,  reached 
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the  chamber  of  inspiration  whence  always  flows,  through  expressed 
thought,  rhythm  and  harmony.  Thus,  all  prophetic  and  groat  v/.iting 
IS  eloquent  as  it  marches  to  its  higher  sanctuary  in  close  harmony 
with  the  songs  of  the  poets. 

"Now,  in  the  work  of  earth,  I  suggest,  that,  as  R.  L.  Steyenson 
suggested  to  you,  -ne  stanza  shall  be  a  floating  cloud  of  truth,  so 
softly  pure  in  style  that  one  pillows  his  soul  against  it  and  becomes 
inspired  as  he  rests  on  the  bosom  of  beauty." 

"I  had  very  little  to  say  this  evening  because  Voltaire  is  here,  and 
he  is  the  very  nerve  centre  of  knowledge.  Even  now  he  pants  in 
haste  to  greet  you.  He  will  be  found  very  extreme  in  his  views, 
but  control  him.  Ask  all  in  the  room  to  lend  him  their  rapt  atten- 
tion," 

June  9— Voltaire 

"Princes  and  princesses :  I  come  to  seek  out  what  ye  be.  I  may  be 
scornful,  but  even  if  I  be  severe,  words  of  lire  quench  to  love  in  the 
purpose  of  my  coming. 

"I  had  a  sharp  nose,  and  walked  on  earth  with  a  stilted  step.  I 
hated  shams,  affecution,  and  wrong  in  church  and  sUte.  ...  I 
saw  it  all  and  my  physical  body  grew  hideous  in  the  scorn  I  poured 
on  this  rank,  stinking  fabric  of  my  earth-day  society. 

"I  want  to  say  even  now,  I  would  crush  all  churches,  all  govern- 
ments, all  material  laws,  burn  up  everything  on  the  fifth  plane  but 
books,  wash  all  into  the  ocean,  let  such  slum  dissolve  there,  and  pray 
God  to  build  a  new  world.  Oh  yes,  radical  and  extreme,'  going  off 
at  a  tangent,  but  who  cares,  truth  is  a  broom  which  can  hold  back 
the  ocean. 

"I  would  say,  as  you  once  said— now  see  the  insight  we  have  into 
things  said  that  are  really  big— You  cannot  program  God,  but  you 
can  carry  out  God's  program.  I  would  say  that  it  is  God's  program 
to  destroy  all  things  that  cannot  endure  the  winds  of  time. 

"Once  I  saw  one  denied  burial  because  he  sinned  and  never 
partook  of  the  sacrament,  the  holy  wafer  of  the  church.  I  vowed 
then  to  hit  the  church  between  the  eyes,  and  even  now,  I  go  to  the 
valley  to  get  balanced  when  I  think  of  the  church. 

"Now  I  want  to  tell  of  a  work  none  of  you  knows.  It  is  as  if 
lightning  wrote  a  story  of  herself;  told  what  she  said  when  flashing, 
and  occasionally  hit  the  steeple  of  a  church.    The  tale  is  Zadig. 

Has  it  been  translated  into  English? 

"Yes." 
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Whox!  translation? 
"Burney's." 

Can  you  remember  any  of  your  experiences  with  Frederick  of 
Prussia? 

"Once,  I  said  te  him,  'that  cane  of  yours  keeps  perfect  step  with 
a  damn  fool.' 

"Once  I  said  to  him,  'You  remind  me  of  a  wine  barrel.  I  think 
1  will  put  in  you  a  spigot' " 

But,  Voltaire,  I  thought  Frederick  was  thin. 

"\yine  is  thin  sometimes,  too.  Whisper  it  in  cannon-voice.  Once 
I  said  to  him,  'In  cheese-making,  the  odour  must  have  been  caught 
from  you.'  'Scandalous!'  they  said  here,  so  I  see  a  journey  to  the 
valley.  Shall  I  abscond  or  keep  up  this  wit?  Look  here,  a  monarch 
looks  to  me,  especially  Frederick  of  Prussia,  like  one  who  walks  a 
tight  rope,  and  some  day  common  sense  will  cut  that  rope." 

How  soon  will  that  be? 

"As  soon  as  churches  fall." 

Frederick  cut  up  the  provinces  of  Maria  Theresa  pretty  badlj. 

"And  Maria  Theresa  gave  Frederick  many  a  night-mare. 

"Once  the  old  king  said  to  me,  'This  king-business  is  on  t'e  wane. 
Now  what  do  you  suggest.  Dear,  as  a  stimulant  to  the  body  politic' 

"I  said,  'Get  some  acid  of  quick  demise;  this  will  cause  some 
cheering.  The  people  will  rejoice;  I  will  send  flowers  and  even  cry 
for  you.' 

"He  said  once  about  me,  'Vol  is  volling  sone  more,  but  he  is  a 
rascal.  I  have  to  treat  iiim  well  or  he  will  caricature  me  to  infinhe 
ages.'  I  had  him  scared.  I  had  him  all  atremMe,  so  I  never  heard 
a  mean  word  about  me.  One*  he  thought  he  aaid  something,  but 
withdrew  it." 

He  called  you  a  thief. 

"I  agreed.    I  stole  his  brains,  but  lost  them  before  I  got  them." 

May  2S— Stevenson 

"I  am  sitting  here,  in  an  astral  nook,  and  will  thiak  with  you,  so 
let  us  be  brothers  together  in  this  work." 

How  do  you  proceed  with  a  story  > 

"First,  the  subjert  should  be  capaW*  of  being  made  a  liring  reality 
It  then  became  a  passion  of  my  life,  to  live  with  that  subji-cf  by 
day,  to  go  to  rest  with  it  by  night.  I  becaiiie  in  turn  every  charaeter 
I  wrote  about,  and  essentially,  was  that  personality;  se  much  so  that 
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often,  I  could  KC  in  a  mirror  the  perfect  countenance  of  the  char- 
acter. If  it  waa  a  Dr.  Jelcyll,  I  was  the  medical  man;  or  a  Mr 
Hyde,  I  was  all  that  a  Hyde  should  be.  This  is  my  rule  in  writ- 
ing a  novel ;  I  surrender  myself,  body  and  soul,  to  the  creation  of  a 
work  compounded  of  thought  and  inspiration,  keeping  these  qualities 
always  in  mind:  be  natural,  be  true  to  life,  be  dramatic,  use  simple 
language  as  the  vesture  in  which  great  thought  always  robes  itself." 

Do  you  remember  Merrimae? 

"He  was  one,  I  believe,  who  wrote  sea  stories." 

Yes.    He  wrote  a  couple,  I  believe.     (Not  my  question  or  reply.) 

What  is  your  estimate  of  George  Meredith? 

"His  The  Egoist  was  the  greatest  of  his  works." 

He  is  not  much  read,  I  believe. 

"No.  But  purity,  finish  and  even  a  certain  amount  of  classicism 
make  a  strong  appeal." 

What  group  are  you  in? 

"In  the  Brahmin  group.  Matthew  and  Edwin  Arnold  are  in 
same." 

"Did  you  ever  read  my  essay  on  Pepyaf  DiaryT  It  is  the  least 
known  of  my  works.  Also  I  wrote  an  essay  on  a  French  character 
called  Villon.    Look  it  up.     I  want  to  be  of  help  to  you. 

"May  I  point  out  a  characteristic  thing  which  will  always  be  in 
evidence  when  we  from  this  plane  try  to  give  some  intellectual  mat- 
ter or  detail  by  which  to  know  us;  it  is  this:  We  never  ask  one  in 
the  room  re  any  of  our  earth  works,  unless  by  searching  your  auras, 
we  are  certain  you  do  not  know  the  work  in  question.  Else  you 
would  simply  fall  back  on  the  idea  (that)  we  saw  it  in  your  mind, 
but  we  rarely  if  ever  make  a  mistake  with  such  a  method." 

Will  you  talk  on  poetry  awhile? 

"Well,  I  was  a  minor  poet,  but  I  think  in  your  case  this  might 
help:  People  rarely  remember  a  poem  in  its  entirety,  hence  you  will 
see  that  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson,  the  poetical  quotations  are 
limited  in  form.  The  detached  portions,  which  are  after  all  the  moun- 
tain heights  of  poetry  that  have  influenced  the  people  en  masse,  are 
things  taken  from  the  life  of  the  people  themselves,  passed  through 
the  mint  of  the  poet's  mind,  and  become  the  coin  of  the  thinking, 
feeling  people. 

"Now  I  would  advise  yon  to  make  one  verse  always  in  every 
poem  a  thing  of  beauty,  truth  and  inspiration,  to  become  the  national 
coin  of  educated,  thinking  people  in  the  poetical  sense. 

"The  writer  who  sincerely  desires  the  simple  things  in  nature  to 
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.JC.ridL'VrT.B."^'-"'-  "•"  "'"""  "'  """•«<'■<»"  con- 
Have  you  any  theory  to  explain  theae  facts? 

«on-:jr^r„r;;,rorj.r.:s:.."'''  """'^  - «-- 

JI/orcA  IS-Wordmorlh-Coltridge 

"Coleridge  wanta  to  know  if  any  here  hav,  ,.,j  i,      ,• 
Otteiy?"  '        *  "*"  "»"^  hn  I'nes  on  the 

What  does  it  mean  ? 

.  so  get  l,olendges  poems  now  and  look  it  up" 

Y«i,  read  It.     (The  sonnet  was  read.) 
Coleridge  will  answer  questions." 
Why  did  Wordsworth  use  the  word  'Ottery'" 
A  mistake  in  transmission.     But  what  m^',.  .    j 
demand?"  *'  "'°"  evidence  do  you 

••'dI'  „"cT.TT  '°,  ''l''"'^  '°  ■""'  ol-J^ctions. 
Oo  not  thuik  of  objections.     Who  cares?     W.  ,, 

"""yZZi-.r' "  r'  "•'° "« °'""UMo"r:c:i"iti' " 

Yo.  th»k  It  IS  not  well  to  try  to  convince  others  >  " 
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"No.    Trjriag  can  never  give  our  evidence  to  your  plane.    Truth 
will  come  over,  when  you  leatt  think  of  it,  with  a  iplendid  guah." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  mistake  in  using  the  word  'Ottery' 
instead  of  'Otter'  makes  the  result  better  evidence  than  if  it 
had  not  been  made.  We  fotmd  that  Coleridge  was  bom  in 
Ottery,  Devonshire,  v  j  no  doubt  had  often  spoken  to  Words- 
worth of  his  home  n  childhood,  so  what  was  more  likely  than 
that  this  mistake  "as  really  made  by  Wordsworth's  thotight 
of  the  place  being  transmitted  when  the  name  of  the  stream 
running  through  the  village  was  intended.  Evidence  like  this, 
or  like  the  emergence  of  the  name  Derwent,  or  of  the  poem  of 
Wordsworth  which  refers  to  Dorothy's  gentleness  that  would 
not  brush  the  dust  from  a  butterfly's  wing,  (page  82)  all  of 
which  were  absent  from  our  thought,  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
significant 

Emerson  first  spoke  to  us 

Afril  15 — Bmtrjon 

"I  come  in  quietly  holding  the  hand  of  Thomas." 

No  two  writers,  not  Hebrews,  have  done  me  more  good. 

"But  Goethe  meant  very  much  to  us,  especially  Thomas." 

Which  of  Goethe's  works  was  most  helpful? 

"Wilhelm  Meister,  and  the  lines: 
'Here  at  the  whirling  loom  of  time,  I  ply. 
And  weave  the  garment  that  thou  see'st  me  by.' " 

(The  quotation  is  not  exact) 

"You  all  will  soon  be  heroic  with  the  experience  of  time.     Your 
history  is  written  in  blood,  soon  to  be  as  white  as  the  lilies." 


'If 


April  29—Bmtrson 

"I  would,  as  a  matter  of  slight  evidential  nature,  ask  if  any  here 
can  tell  me  one  idea  I  expressed  in  the  divinity  school  address,  say 
in  peroration?" 

(All  present  confessed  inability,  the  instrument  declaring 
he  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  such  an  address.) 
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"Th«  ixrontioa  hu  reference  to  the  prophets,  ugei,  philoeopheri, 
of  the  ages  being  underitood  to-diy  m  they  were  by  their  con- 
tempoririei,  and  I  will,  with  a  certain  amount  of  egotism,  say  this, 
that  that  address  is  the  American  declaration  of  intellectual  freedom. 
Kindly  read  the  last  paragraph." 

This  with  a  score  of  other  passages  in  this  famous  address, 
had  been  marpnally  noted  by  me  in  my  copy  of  Emerson's 
complete  works.    It  was  read  as  follows:— 

"I  looic  lor  the  hour  when  that  supreme  beauty,  which  ravished  the 
souls  of  those  Eastern  men,  and  chiefly  of  those  Hebrews,  and 
through  their  lips  spoke  oracles  to  all  time,  shall  speak  in  the  West 
also.  The  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  contain  immortal  sentences 
that  have  been  bread  of  life  to  millions.  But  they  have  no  epical 
integrity;  are  fragmentary;  arc  not  shown  in  their  order  to  the 
intellect  I  look  for  the  new  Teacher,  that  shall  follow  so  far  those 
shining  laws,  that  he  shall  see  them  come  full  circle;  shall  see  their 
rounding  complete  grace;  shall  see  the  word  to  be  the  mirror  of 
the  soul;  shall  see  the  identity  of  the  law  of  giavitation  with  purity 
of  heart;  and  shall  show  that  the  Ought,  that  Duty,  is  one  thing 
with  Science,  with  Beauty,  and  with  Joy." 

"My  reason  for  the  reading  of  that  portion  of  my  earth-life  was 
to  hear  enter  into  your  consciousness,  (for  I  heard  its  fi-)otfalls  as  it 
walked  in)  the  reference  to  the  coming  of  the  new  Teacher  This 
revelation  from  the  Twentieth  Plane  is  the  atmospheric  environment 
the  new  Teacher  will  dwell  in." 

"Now  I  will  ask  another  thing,  so  obvious,  so  well  known  that  it 
becomes  very  strong  evidence  of  the  Ulk  of  the  Concord  sage-  In 
what  essay  do  you  find  the  epigram,  'Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star'?" 

I  made  a  desperate  guess  that  it  was  in  'Self-reliance,'  but 
none  of  the  others  would  venture  even  a  shrewd  guess. 

"It  is  to  be  found  in  the  essay  on  'Civilization.'  I  consider  this 
meagre  evidence,  but  sufficient  to  say  I  am  he.  (The  test  has  been 
verified.) 

May  11— Dorothy  Wordsworth 
'I  will  tell  you  of  Sappho.    It  was  in  the  path  of  my  thought,  when 


i  remeiiiDered  what  Sappho  told  me  you  could  verify  on  earth 
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•uffered  the  piiiii  of  unrequited  love,  and  I  quote  »  evidence  from 
8  poem  of  hen  which  you  can  obtain  to  verify  what  t  quote  Thli 
II  from  Sappho: 

The  moon  hai  >et,  the  Pleiadei  have  gone, 

'Tii  midnight,  and  time  it  itill, 

But  I— I  ileep  alone." 
Sappho,  in  her  love  for  Pittacui-not  Phaon  at  rooit  think-often 
went  to  reit,  at  the  lonely  robin  bereft  of  her  mate  lingt  tadly  on 
the  branchet  of  a  lilent  tree;  but  enough  of  thit  mood  of  torrow 
now  let  me  be  the  gay,  terene,  happy  Dora." 

I  have  consulted  Wharton's  prose  translation  of  Sappho 
fragments  and  find  the  following  as  quoted  in  the  Universal 
Anthology,  Vol.  III.,  Page  137:— 

•The  moon  hat  tet,  and  the  Pleiadei;  it  it  midnight,  the  time  it 
going  by,  and  1  tleep  alone." 

Woy  5—Colmdgt 

"Thit  it  interetting.     Pater  wrote  hit  firtt  ettay  about  me  " 

What  group  it  he  in? 

"In  the  Emerion  group.  He  wai  one  who  could  Uke  wordt  and 
tculpture  out  of  them  great  ideat.  No  more  tculptural  artitt  in 
wordt  than  Walter  Pater.  He  wa>  a  matter  of  wordt.  but  thall  I 
tell  of  tome  of  your  recent  authort  you  thould  read  for  ttyle?  Of 
Ae  greatett,  I  place  that  geniut,  Lafcadio  Heme,  also  Maeterlinck, 
Foe,  Jamet,  and  Meredith." 

Which  Jamet  do  you  refer  to? 

'The  novelitt" 

How  do  you  regard  Francii  Thompion? 
"About  at  Southcy." 

"Marlowe  wat  the  pioneer  of  the  blank  verte  tragedy,  comic  and 
lighter  form  of  the  master  Art.  He  was  a  genius.  While  we  are 
talking  playt,  I  will  interject  a  test  to  the  man  of  drugs:  Who  was 
It  wrote  a  play  nearly  like  an  apothecary's  shop?  Well  I  know  you 
do  not  know,  so  I  will  as  mere  evidence  state  it  wat  The  Alchemist 
of  Ben  Johnion. 

On  the  evening  of  June  17th  Coleridge  asked  me  to  name 
four  Twentieth  Plane  personalities  whom  I  would  like  to  have 
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<peak  to  me  that  evening.     But  1  will  let  the  dialocucs  tell 
their  own  story. 

JuHt  17 — Coltridgt 
"Thi»  ii  to  be  a  critical  evening.  Now,  I  obierved  recently  in  your 
thought  this  line  of  thinking:  'If  the  Initrument  hai  time  to  think 
of  character!  previous  to  a  meeting,  might  not  he,  coniciouily  or 
unconiciouily  equip  himielf  with  ceruin  data.'  Ii  it  not  true  that 
thii  thought  did  enter  your  mind  V 

I  realiied  that  if  he  knew  beforehand  who  was  expected  to  ipeak, 
he  was  likely  to  think  of  that  person  and  his  work. 

"So  you  were  thinking  of  that  very  fact.     Now,  I  agree  with  you. 
so,  to-night,  1  am  requested  to  ask  you  to  name  four  characters  to 
speak,  that  is,  any  on  the  Twentieth  Plane.    Will  this  get  over  that 
difficulty?    What  I  want  to  impress  is  that  we  are  striving  to  help, 
not  only  you,  but  the  masses  of  your  plane,  and  even  now,  I  could 
tell  you  whom  you  will  suggest    But,  mark  you,  I  intend  to  run  all 
doubts  down  to  their  sources." 
I  mysHf  do  not  yet  know  whom  I  will  ask  for. 
"But  I  will  see  the  thought  before  it  comes  to  completion  in  your 
own  mind." 
I  will  name  W.  E.  Henley. 
"He  is  not  here." 
All  right    George  Meredith. 
"Good." 

Arthur  Hallam. 
"Good." 

Mrs.  Browning's  brother  Edward  Barrett. 
"Yes." 

(Hesitation  here  on  my  part.) 

"May  I  suggest  one  whom  the  Instrument  has  not  been  thinking 
about,  but  who  often  desired  to  come?" 
I  wish  you  would. 

"It  is  Bulwer  Lytton.  A  law  here  is  this:  When  one  endeavours 
to  convey  truth  to  another  they  always  suggest  a  more  severe  test 
than  they  themselves  would  expect  the  other  to  suggest.  This  is  so 
as  to  be  correct  in  fact  and  purpose." 

But  how  do  you  find  these  persons?  Is  it  by  means  of  your 
records  ? 

"By  two  processes :  mental  telegraphy  and  the  use  of  astral  instru- 
ments.   They  concentrate  their  thought  to  our  use." 
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June  IT— Edward  Barrett 

"It  is  a  great  pleasure  indeed  to  be  here.  This  is  Edward  Barrett, 
the  brother  of  Ehzabeth.  I  was  one  of  eight  brothers,  and  was 
drowned.  I  came  to  speak  to  you  of  the  finer  qualities  of  my  sister's 
character.    May  I?" 

We  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will. 

"Well,  underlying  Elizabeth's  whole  character,  was  infinite  trust  of 
herself  and  others.  She  was,  as  1  once  wrote  to  her,  the  most 
natural  woman  alive.  You  perhaps  recollect  that  the  critics  said  of 
her  poetry  that  it  was  the  most  naturally  beautiful  living  verse  of 
any  of  her  epoch.  She  was  true,  loving,  great  in  comprehension,  and 
always  a  real  woman." 

I  knew  your  sister  ten  years  before  I  had  heard  of  her  husband. 

"She  was— it  may  interest  you— the  personal  friend  of  Tennyson, 
of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  knew  Hartley  very  well,  and  was  the 
friend  of  most  of  the  great  writers  of  her  day.  Do  you  remember 
Edgar  Allen  Poe's  tribute  to  my  sister?" 

What  age  was  your  sister  when  she  died? 

"Fifty-one,  I  think,  not  sure  now."  (As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was 
about  fifty-five.) 

"She  was  something  of  a  medium." 

Did  she  practise  her  mediumship? 

"As  all  poets  practise  it.  Not  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Of  course  she 
had  experiences  of  unusual  order.  For  instance,  she  saw  my  drown- 
ing.   Do  you  know  what  she  said  of  the  ocean  after  my  death?" 

"She  said  the  ocean  has  a  very  strange  attraction  for  me  now;  I 
must  live  beside  it  for  a  year,  but  its  moan  sears  my  soul.  It  remiads 
me  of  the  moan  of  a  dying  man." 

"Edgar  Allen  Poe  dedicated  his  poetry  to  my  sister." 

Hartley  came  now,  as  Dora  said,  to  adjust  my  aura.  Among 
other  things,  he  said : — 

June  17—Httrtiey 

"The  astral  body,  as  was  the  physical  body,  is  in  its  nature,  a  mould 
or  pattern,  which  hands  on  to  each  succeeding  body  a  counterpart 
presentation  of  itself,  so  that  loved  ones  may  always  know  him  or 
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her  when  they  meet  on  any  plane.  .  .  .  This  is  a  strange  law, 
but  one  of  peculiar  consolation  and  interest" 

"The  Twentieth  Plane  is  distinguished  for  the  great  (Accuracy) 
developed  here  for  the  true  valuation  of  souls. 

"Now  Elbert  had-as  you  were  told  by  h^m,  more  true  religion  in 
his  soul  than  he  himself  dreamed. 

"We  value  at  its  worth  a  man's  soul.  If  he  was  historically 
maccurate,  used  coarse  slang,  occasionally  seemed  to  be  materialistic 
in  his  life  work,  this  would  be  his  limitation.  All  have  limitations, 
but  these  are  not  the  true  man.    The  man  is  the  ego  potential." 

I  understand  that  desire  and  character  determine  whither  we  go 

"You  make  this  Plane  too  local  in  extent.  He  is  not  often  with 
Wordsworth.  Hubbard's  soul  was  the  ego  of  a  genius.  True  he  did 
things  he  went  to  the  valley  to  cure,  but  his  soul  is  a  bla.'e  of  grtat 
sacred  light  to  us.    We  love  him. 

"Two  things  count :  vision  and  kindliness.  Now,  apply  that  standard 
even  to  Hubbard's  life  work,  and  you  will  agree  that  he  gave  light 
and  great  constructive  thought  to  people." 

June  17— Geo.  Meredith 
"George  Meredith  is  here.     My  loving  earth  souls,  I  deem  it  a 
very  great  joy  to  make  y„u  as  happy  as  I  am,  so  let  us  speak  of 
things  which  when  thought  out  will  be  of  value. 

"There  is  a  philosophy  on  the  earth  called  Pragmatism.  I  will 
define  for  you  Utilitarianism,  Joyism,  Pragmatism. 

1.  Pragmatism  is  the  performance  of  a  work  of  love  done  into 
taagible  form  because  the  doer  believed  material  substance  was  the 
end  of  things  of  value. 
Z  Utilitarianism  makes  that  which  will  be  useful. 
3.  Joyism  realizes  that  Pragmatism,  Utilitarianism,  and  the  Ideal 
are  in  combination,  knows  that  the  only  true  joy  is  that  which  one 
soul  feels  when  looking  into  the  eyes  of  another  soul. 

"Nearly  all  earth  plane  writers  describe  principally  the  things  a 
character  does.  Now  great  literature  speaks  of  the  things  a  character 
IS  capable  of  doing.  All  of  the  five  senses  will  be  used  by  the  char- 
acters; that  is,  all  will  be  intensely  human.  Realize  that  there  are 
other  senses  beyond  the  five.  Your  great  character  will  always  use 
these  ra  a  given  crisis.  Great  characters  do  not  in  great  crises  do  the 
so-called  normal  thing. 

"A  great  writer  writes  as  much  with  his  vision  as  with  his  educa- 
tion. 
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"I  will  use  an  example.  The  scent  is  a  garden.  We  will  say  it  is 
the  garden  of  Shelley's  sensitive  plant.  Vision  it  now  in  simple 
language.  What  would  you  consider  the  most  important  thing  to 
describe  in  prose  in  that  garden  ?" 

Oh,  I  suppose,  individual  flowers,  atmosphere,  lights  and  shadows, 
breezes  and  birds,  physical  effects,  abstract  qualities,  heart  memories, 
etc. 

"Here  are  my  notes : 

A  path  of  barrenness.  A  lonely  woman  walking  in  that  path.  She 
feels  that  the  world  is  cruel  and  without  beauty.  The  moon  rises 
full  and  clear.  The  woman  walking  aimlessly  into  the  garden, 
passes  a  rustic  gate,  her  thoughts  bowed  down  with  grief.  The  air 
still.  Silence  profound  as  death.  The  woman  hears  a  strange 
whispering.  This  awakens  her  mind  to  a  little  alertness.  She  opens 
her  eyes,  and  sees  she  is  alone.  She  says  to  herself,  is  this  talking 
in  a  garden  where  there  are  no  people?  It  is  almost  a  breezeless 
night.  She  wonders.  Soon  the  silvery  orb  of  soft  mellow  glory 
shows  to  her  the  varied  and  almost  unearthly  bed  of  beautiful 
flowers.  She  realizes  that  her  soul  is  so  still  that  she  hears  the 
language  of  the  flowers,— the  love  and  sympathy  of  each  to  the 
others.  Then  the  perfume  bathes  her  aching  temples.  She  feels 
the  perfect  flower-repose,  and  so  vision,  order,  truth  and  beauty  are 
angels  which  tell  God's  purpose  to  her  soul. 

"This  is  roughly  what  I  wrote  of  such  a  garden.    Should  not  all 
nature  become  accessory  to  all  humans? 
"I  must  go  now  as  Arthur  Hallam  is  here." 

One  of  the  things  we  soon  learned  was  the  fact  that  no  one 
could  be  in  our  circle  with  a  doubt,  a  great  disappointment,  the 
failure  to  know  an  intimate  fact,  a  depression  arising  from 
any  cause,  without  the  communicating  intelligences  noticing 
the  effect  in  our  auras.  They  almost  invariably  halted  pro- 
ceedings till  these  conditions  were  removed.  Sometimes  they 
asked  certain  individuals  to  retire.  Our  best  results  were 
attained  when  the  circles  were  smallest.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
Arthur  Hallam  saw  at  once  that  I  was  ignorant  on  an  important 
matter,  an  ignorance  which  he  could  not  or  would  not  brook 
for  one  moment.  A  similar  case  comes  out  in  my  converse 
with  Bulwer  Lytton  later  in  this  chapter. 
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June  17 — Arthur  Hallam 

"Do  you  remember  who  my  father  was,  A.D.?  1  mean  his  great 
work." 

Your  father  was  not  the  great  historian,  was  he? 

"I  knew  you  did  not  know. 

"Tennyson  was  a  problem  to  me,  Posthumus;  speaking  in  refer- 
ence to  this  life.  He  worried  me  because  of  his  intense  grief. 
Uncalled  for.  I  told  him  to-day  I  would  say  sometime:  'Never  spill 
tears  over  a  departed  soul.'  All  great  poets  have  the  true  faith. 
Tennyfon  would  have  the  greater  faith  of  his  'strong  Son  of  God,' 
but  grief  plunged  him  into  an  unnecessary  valley  which  really  ■ 
retarded  his  work,  then  helped  it.  If  I  had  married  his  sister  and 
lived  a  commonplace  life.  Tennyson  would  still  have  been  immortal." 

Tennyson  says  his  favorite  verses  of  his  own  work  are  the  closing 
stanzas  of  In  Memoriam.  We  find  however,  that  those  are  known 
to  us  as  the  opening  verses.  The  words  have  been  transferred  to 
the  beginning  of  the  poem. 

"Last  eve  one  said  that  Locksley  Hall  was  a  favorite  with  you." 

I  delight  in  the  lyrics  of  The  Princess. 

"A  matter  of  taste.  Speaking  of  lyrics,  will  you  agree  with  this, 
because  Tennyson  wanted  to  state  this  point,  and  I  will  use  his 
thought  register.  The  true  lyric  is  the  personal  experience,  the 
heart  cry,  as  was  said  last  night. 

"Get  your  Encyclopaedia,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  facts  you  do  not 
know  about  me,  as  they  are  recorded  there.  The  article  is  re  my 
father,  and  I  am  mentioned  in  it." 

When  this  was  done,  and  correctly  done,  Bulwer  Lytton 
came.  I  have  not  given  the  particulars  to  which  Arthur  Hallam 
referred.  I  do  not  regard  this  sort  of  thing  as  convincing  to 
any  one,  though  it  was  quite  surprising  to  some  of  our  circle. 
In  fact,  the  evidence  that  I  prefer  is  truth  so  great  that  it  is 
manifestly  beyond  the  power  and  range  of  any  and  all  who 
are  in  the  circle.  I  may  say  however  to  those  who  care  for 
such  things  that  I  have  yet  to  find  one  instance  of  a  mistake  in 
such  matters  coming  from  such  personalities  as  have  been 
there  long  enough  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  laws  of 
that  plane.  And  this  is  true  though  hundreds  of  such  instances 
are  at  our  disposal. 
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Arthur  Hallam  closed  with  greetings  from  his  father  to  the 
fifth  plane.    Bulwer  Lytton  then  came. 

JuHt  IT—Buluitr  Lyilon 

"Do  you  know,  mortals  who  speak  so  learnedly  of  me,  of  a  story 
I  wrote  whirh  inspired  the  weird  short  stories  of  Poe?  .  .  .  It 
was  short  too.    It  is  called  simply  'Tht  Wondtrful  Slory.' 

"This  is  a  remarkable  thing.  Samuel  T.  Coleridge  referred  to  a 
wonderful  constituent  of  food  and  called  it  'vril,'  and  in  the  Coming 
Race,  I  coined  that  word.  But  the  stoty,  I  believe,  had  a  foundation 
in  fact,  for  the  Theosophists  often  refer  to  the  lost  Atlantis.* 

"Reference  was  made  to  Riemi,  tht  Last  of  the  Tribunes.  Rienii 
is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  greatest  height  or  depth  my  characters 
ever  reached. 

"Now,  from  this  higher  plane,  I  will  reveal  the  method  involved 
in  the  creation  of  that  character.  I  was  a  psychic  of  great  psychic 
power,  and  just  as  I  am  s?eaking  life  to  you,  Rienii  lived  his  life  in 
my  presence  for  the  work,  in  actual  touch  with  my  soul.  I  was  en 
rapport  with  him,  and  on  his  plane,  he  recalled  by  a  plane  process, 
all  the  scenes  he  nistorically  passed  through,  and  I  but  penned 
graphic  descriptions  of  what  I  saw.    .    . 

"My  son  wants  to  have  you  recall  to  his  memory  a  title  he  forgets. 
If  he  tells  the  theme,  will  you  recall  the  name? 

"A  society  man  in  a  theatre  catches  an  odour  of  a  flower  which 
recalls  the  memory  of  a  girl  he  loved  in  the  dim  past.  It  quotes  a 
phrase  from  II  Trovatore." 

Was  it  The  Jasmine  Flouierf 

"He  thanks  you  greatly.    Is  indebted  beyond  words." 

(The  actual  bile  is  Aux  Italiens.) 

So,  we  could  go  on  reporting  these  interesting  conversations, 
but  these  will  ser/e  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  our  communion 
with  those  intelligences  which  with  such  compelling  power, 
aad  sometimes  subtle  wisdom,  presented  to  us  the  claims  of 
their  subject  and  still  more  insistently,  the  authenticity  of 
their  messages  and  the  genuineness  of  their  presence  in  pro- 
jeeted  thought. 


•See  page  177. 
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"In  the  presence  of  the  great  poet  words  are  oil-colours.' 

— fngersoll. 

The  world's  great  age  begins  anew, 

The  golden  years  return, 
The  earth  doth  like  a  snake  renew 

Her  winter  weeds  outworn; 
Heaven  smiles,  and  faiths  and  empires  gleam 
Like  wrecks  of  a  dissolving  dream. 

—SMUy. 
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Among  a  group  of  starry  singers  such  as  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, Shelley,  Scott,  Stevenson,  Whitman,  Emerson,  etc.,  there 
should  be  no  uncertain  voice  in  legard  to  the  Art  of  Poesy. 
Indeed,  whatever  views  came  to  us  in  this  research,  they  came 
over  with  the  courage  of  a  decisive  onset. 

Little  comment  is  necessary  in  view  of  the  clarity  of  the 
dialogues  themselves.  A  few  notes  on  Shelley's  .leath  and 
other  matters  not  strictly  poetical  will  be  included  in  this 
chapter  since  the  facts  were  quite  new  to  everyone  concerned, 
including  the  Instrument  himself. 

In  the  Report  of  The  Publication  Committee  given  in  the 
preface,  it  was  stated  that  Shelley  would  be  in  charge  of  this 
chapter.  Later,  it  was  stated  that  he  would  be  with  me  in  my 
library  with  'Louis  and  Myrtle,  alone  on  the  board.'  On  the 
evening  when  this  interview  was  programmed.  Miss  Hilds 
Mary  Hooke,  the  young  poet  of  London,  Ontario,  was  a  guest 
in  our  heme  and  was  invited  to  join  the  circle. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  of  an  atmosphere.  It  was  the  simple 
nocturne,  this  hour  with  Shelley,  after  the  thunder  of  an 
oratorio;  a  sweet  melody  as  compared  with  the  outrush  of 
great  symphonic  harmonies.  This  was  the  smallest  circle  and 
one  of  the  most  profitable.  No  tests  were  looked  for  or  pro- 
posed by  Shelley.  All  were  content  to  receive  the  sweet  uses 
of  the  inspiring  hour.  The  duration  of  this  interview  being 
brief,  I  am  able  to  reproduce  it  in  full,  up  to  the  moment  when 
trance  speaking  began,  thus  affording  the  reader  an  opportunity 
to  get  almost  a  whole  'evening'  exactly  as  it  came  to  us.  Of 
course  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  reading  the  proceed- 
ings and  being  at  the  circle.  One  sees  how  fast  the  instrument 
moves  the  indicator,  requiring  concentration  of  attention  to 
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watch  the  letters  of  the  words  dictated;  one  feels  the  prei^.ce 

^l  T  u""''!.^  '""^"'  '••-°'  '^'  »'«'  'linker,  of  all 
time  whose  thought,  are  piled  in  volumes  against  the  wall. 

«.Jnfi     ^'^i.""'  '"''  "■'  ^*^  comradeship  of  the  boy, 

iTJT^r  .T  •^'  'f"  P°"  °^  •'''  P**'-  »"<•  'he  softened 
hght  seems  the  true  twilight  of  that  antral  shore  whereon  the 
visioned  heart  sate  while  he  discoursed  with  us,  in  the  love- 
hness  of  that  hour  of  sheer  beauty,  of  that  Art  of  which  he 
was  w  great  a  master. 

The  proceedings  of  the  evening,  as  recorded  verbatim,  fol- 
low. The  questions  zre  the  only  part  that  in  .ome  verv  .T,inor 
«S*"  r  "°'/""«"«-  The  answers  quoted  might  be 
certified  under  oath  so  accurate  are  they  in  every  particular 
The  readmgs.  havmg  been  published  elsewhere,  are  not  printed 

March  SO— Shelley 
"Greetings,  Dear  Fricndi; 
HehrV'^J"  'IL*  '""«"«  of  »  "-utual  love,  in  the  pale  pink  love- 

e'pa,fof/he;"<^..ra:"  """  '"^'''  "  ""  "-'■'"-'''  »^^ 
"Poetry  ii  the  expression,  through  emotion,  imagination  rhythm 
and  hgh,,-the  hght  of  words-of  big  though...  gr«.Td^;  coCm" 
.n.p,r.fon.  the  soul  on  fire  with  intensity.  And  it  i,  opMOune  ,o 
say  that  in  the  stirring  times  of  the  fifth  plane.  p<^  J  X  hera  j 
h/Th'.  ;  "■""/'"'•  '  ""'  *"'"  °"  y""  'PherTof  a«io„  'pS,' 
Slfwl^d  •  •?  '  '°  '"""•  ""^  "'  •'"  '"•«'"<'«'«>.Jed  legi,ra'to,rof 
"The  philosophy  of  poetry  is  this:  The  poet  as  Macaolay  said  is 
hke  an  art.s.;  He  paints  with  words  what  the  artist  pattswitL 
colours.  The  first  thing  to  realize  in  writ.ng  great  poe^^i.^h* 
mood;  second,  spontan.ety.    Mood  while  not  artificial,  can  alUs  b! 

on  A.  harpsichord  or  the  violin,  will  make  a  divine  mood  " 

.,,1'^?"'°'  '='"'"'«f  '"  which  imagination  dwells  is  dose  tc, 
m  elte  and  «,ul.  and  these  three  triune  faculties  ca^  if  reflated 
catch  the  msotration  of  spontaniety,  even  though  the^a^h  o^r 
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Ulou,ht.  form  ind  purpoM,  com*,  with  the  >pe«l  of  lifbtninf.  My 
Imltan  S,r,»ad,.  rud  to-night,  wti  the  effort  of  one  greit  deep 
breath  of  ipontancous  thought.  It  r'othed  itulf  in  gimenti  beauti- 
ful without  effort.  It  wa.  a  golden  glory-piece  caught  in  the  baiket 
of  my  mind.  It  was  a  child  of  the  .pontaneou.,  an  offipring  of  the 
eternal.     It  live.,  palpiute.  with  joy.  and  i>  a  thing  of  .ubiimity." 

March  SO— Hubbard 

"While  Shelley  reiti.  *il!  Hubbard  be  a  little  brother  to  the  rich? 
J  am  the  war-expert.     Now,  A.D..  get  guns  trained.     Shoot  away" 

How  IS  the  present  German  offensive  to  go  on? 
,J\w'  ^'f^"'"';  '•«  Germans  exp.ndec-  their  energy.    To-morrow 
Huni      '  "      '"  *'**'  ""*'""'•""  '°'«  <>>«  *>"<'*>  of  the 

"Hindenburg  coupled  up  with  Nemesis.    The  offensive  so-called  of 
the  (>ermans  is  a  boomerang. 
Will  there  be  any  great  advance  of  the  Allies? 

.t^f'.J^^""'^  °', '"''"°'"'"'«  *'»  g«  '"to  action  on  Monday  next 
about  800.000  strong. 

Will  the  result  be  decisive? 

"Yes,  very  I  Hindy  will  crawl  back  to  hi.  lair  and  lie  low.    Then 
as  we  said,  the  Hun  navy  will  come  out.  will  be  defeated,  and  then 

*«vl?""  ''""  '°"  "^  ""^  «™«  *'"  •>«  'he  joy  thereof 
Will  you  convey  to  Dr.  Abbott  a  test  message?  A  little  message 
?.l?h  aTr  H  ■•  ;•••  A ••■;_  He  was  in  class  1904  and  dived  to 
death  at  Go  Home,  f-eorgian  Bay.  in  1903.  He  was  in  Victoria  Uni- 
versity,  was  a  noted  ;nineralogist,  taxidermist,  botanist,  and  had  one 
of  the  best  collections  in  Canada.  Of  him  was  said:  'His  life  was 
white.  This  is  foolish  evidence.  However,  try  it  on.  It  is  true 
but  we  feel  degradation  when  we  must  produce  the  goods.  A 
will  be  glad  to  be  remembered  to  the  Ph.D." 

■  J'.^H  fk  ■  ■  ■  J';  •  ■  "'"  '?"''  '°  ^'''"**  "'  P'-omi'od  through  re-pro- 
jected  thought  for  ten  minutes.  He  will  give  hi.  name  in  full  his 
wife s  name  before  mairiage.  talk  about  his  son  and  daughter,  and 
teU^Abbott  the  name  (title)  of  the  paper  Abbott  and  he  discussed  so 

"And  when  he  gets  it,  u  will  not  be  worth  a  pinch  of  cheap  snv.ff." 

What  plane  is  A on  ? 

Eighteen.     In  cor      yet.     Had  to  b.  stimulated   for  this  effort 
Was  very  eccentric.     Still  is,  but  a  gooa  fellow." 
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Will  there  be  a  revolution  in  Germany ' 

"Yea;  a  Ma  of  blood.    The  French  Revolution  will  be  the  cooing 
-1.1  '"  t'""P«"'°"      The  Oroup  would  have   Shelley   a.k 

the  doubt,  .he  ha.  a.  t,.  ju.t  when  to  fini.h  a  poem." 
(MiM  Hooke  atked  the  next  que.tion.) 
How  doe.  one  know  ju.t  when  to  fini.h  a  poem? 
The   knowledge   of   completion    i.   definitely   marked    when   the 

Dii«i..  It  with  the  poem.     It  alway.  told  me.    Itwillvou" 
Have  you  heard  Mi..  Hooke'.  'The  Eternal  Comra.>>'' 
No  but  It  would  be  in  order  for  her  to  read  it  now" 
(Mm  Hooke  read  her  poem.) 

.k'"^."!?  ^T[  °'  **"  *'"""'  '^'''™"<'  »«*'"«  '"e  .ky-  (or  .ome- 
thmg  hke  that)  ..  the  language  of  the  poet  immortal  Hilda  Tou 
fi«  °  V„°„  '^.* ,«"•' '"""''.f  ^'"P  of  tho.e  ki.,ed  by  the  Promethean 
religion  we  mean  the  cla.ping  of  the  Great  Comrade',  hand 

ilirrny  a-.tfo^r"  ""  "  ""  '"-  ""•"•  "  ''""'^"''  ""«•  ^ 
What  ii  the  value  of  metaphor,  .imile.  etc.,  in  poetry  > 
Metaphor  .imile,  .ymbol  are  of  va.t  importance  if  real,  true  big 

palpitatmg  with  truth.     The  standard  i,,  are  they  real'" 
Should  a  long  poem  be  in  more  than  one  form  of  metre' 

with  twentieth  plane  egoti.m,  that  the  choru.  at  the  end  of  H,Z 
1.  one  of  the  most  limpid  and  .pontaneou.  groups  of  .taniai  in  the 

"'.■rri^?M''r*"    <'  "•"  *«  '"o""  «  'he  clo«  of"  X) 
"My  God  I  My  God!  When  you  read  those  word.,  and  the  angui.h 
of  your  plane  ..  realized,  one  weep,  with  emotion.     Not  weak  to 
weep,  but  strong  a.  granite  to  know,  O  Albert,  how  the  world  require. 
ju.t  .uch  .  choru.  a.  that     Could  you  not  get  that  in  the  earth- 
plane  medium  of  knowledge  dissemination?    You  a.k  about  simile 
and  metaphor.    That  Chorus  i,  a  collection  of  them  all.    Alive   r« 
the  wonderful  continuity  of  high  thinking!    Like  a  perfect  mowic  is 
our  talk  divine,  this  soft  eve  of  love." 
I  like  the  choru.  even  better  than  The  Indian  Serenade 
One  IS  light,  the  other  heavy  with  wisdom  " 
I  love  your  Twentieth  Plane  egotism. 
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"Ym.  it  it  limpticity  in  the  lap  of  tunthinc  truth  " 
How  did  you  come  to  um  .xtracti  from  my  work  in  your  Itcturf ' 
I  did  10  becauK  they  were  on  the  track  of  my  thought" 
Did  a  kr.owledfe  of  my  work  come  from  my  mind  direct,  or  from 
the  prmtcd  pat*  ? 

"From  the  immortal  impreu  made  on  the  pages  of  lilc     When  a 
work  reachei  a  high  standard,  it  becomes  a  line  of  permanent  thought 
w  e  can  see  it  aa  you  see  a  itar." 
Are  words  a  part  of  the  real  substance  of  a  poem' 
"Word,  are  things.    They  live,  have  souls,  have  auras,  are  Ungible 
in  certain  harmonious  and  adequate  relations.    They  produce  poetical 
haiTOony,  thus  their  mass  forms      whole  as  real  in  life  as  you  or  '  " 
Would  you  advise  us  to  use  much  free  verse? 
"Nc.    free   verse   leaves   out   rhyme,    sometimes    rhythm,   and    is 
foreign  to  nature.    The  birds  sing  in  harmony.    A  strram  of  silver 
c1o!r  ";'"''"""  i?      ■«  *'"'  •"«  P'""*"-    So  verse,  to  be  true,  must 
clothe  Itself  in  all  .ne  garment,  of  necessary  poetical  ingredient.s 
May  Dora  speak  through  the  lips  of  our  good  friend,  the  Hebrew 
ooyf 

We  should  love  to  have  her  do  so.    When  will  she  do  it? 
Soon.     And  will  'the  girl  of  p- rity'  be  en  the  board?" 


(This  being  a  pet  name  give 
responded :) 


o  my  daughter  Myrtle,  she 


Yes,  if  Shelley  desire,  it. 

"One  idea,  with  a  wave  of  my  hand  in  the  .  nion  of  earth 
work;  read  my  0«r.-.  The  character  Beatrice  stan-  :here  in  death- 
less silver,  a,  one  who  followed  God.  Beatrice  wa,  an  artist,  ideal 
vivid,  real;  so  gorgeous  with  colours  of  life,  that  a  being  now  known 
as  she  stand,  here  on  this  plane  as  my  companion  of  love." 

Dorothy  Wordsworth  then  spoke  for  ten  minutes  through 
Louis  hps.  ^ 

I  have  included  every  word,  save  only  the  trance-speakine 
received  on  the  evening  of  March  30th  even  though  some  might 
have  been  omitted  had  any  consideration  other  than  the  desire 
to  present  one  complete  record  prevailed.  The  evening  may 
be  said  m  most  respects  to  have  been  an  average  one.  Of 
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course  the  subject  being  chiefly  poetry,  the  atmosphere  was 
somewhat  more  aesthetic  than  when  the  other  themes  of  war, 
food,  clothing,  houses,  etc.,  were  considered,  and  yet,  there 
were  other  evenings  which,  from  other  standards  of  estimation, 
were  far  more  wonderful  than  this. 

I  wish  to  present  a  few  more  selections  from  the  dialogues 
where  Shelley  refers  to  certain  poetical  principles  which  he 
considers  important.    Let  us  quote  from  the  record  of 

January  27—Shelley 

Have  you  seen  Keats  since  you  passed  over? 

"No.    He  is  far  above  me.    I  wrote  Adonais  regarding  him." 

What  is  the  first  principle  the  poet  should  observe? 

"Matter" 

The  second' 

"Style." 

The  third? 

"Finish."  s 

Is  it  so  that  the  greater  the  matter  the  less  ornament  is  required? 

"If  matter  is  not  big  you  must  use  ornament." 

Shall  I  read  some  of  Adonais? 

Yes,  but  I  shall  weep." 

(Four  stanzas  were  read.) 

'The  spheres  sang  that.    And  they  called  me  an  atheist  I" 

"The  most  beautiful  thing  in  physical  life  is  the  eye  in  thought 
The  colours  of  the  eye  change  while  one  is  thinking  and  many  hues 
are  seen  in  it." 

Tell  us  about  your  drowning. 

"A  storm  drowned  us  not.  We  were  wrecked  for  money  on  board. 
Byron  had  left  a  small  amount  of  money  in  the  Don  Juan.  They 
thought  there  was  more.  They  ran  their  boat  into  ours  and  cap- 
sized us.  Williams  and  I  were  drowned.  An  Italian  confessed  on 
his  death-bed." 

Is  anything  of  this  reported  in  the  history  of  your  life  as  known 
to  men? 

"Yes.    In  the  Britannica."    (This  was  confirmed.) 
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May  i— Dorothy 

"1  lov«  you,  and  I  jay,  hert  we  have  a  tree,  iti  branches  ttraitht 
out,  and  on  them  a  mantle  of  pale  greta  leaves.  This  tree  will  grow. 
It  has  the  perfume  of  the  magnolia.  It  sings  in  the  breeze,  cries  in 
the  storm,  and  feels  the  touch  of  friendly  hands,  and  is  moved  by 
any  shock  to  those  it  loves.  That  tree  often  reminds  me  of  you 
Can  you  put  that  in  the  Triad  ?" 

Do  you  remember  the  'tree  with  the  crooked  arm  pointing  to  the 
moon'  which  you  mention  in  your  Journal  ? 

"Yes.  That  tree  to  me  was  a  transport  of  soul  to  infinite  beauty 
when  it  was  silhouetted  against  the  pale  moon." 

Was  Alfoxden  the  name  of  the  place  or  of  the  residence  in  which 
you  and  your  brother  dwelt? 

"The  place.  .  .  Once  I  said— take  this  for  evidence— that  one 
should  be  so  gentle  that  he  would  not  detach  from  the  wings  of 
butterflies  the  paints  of  nature;  so  Will  wrote  a  poem  thereon." 

It  may  easily  be  surmised  that  none  of  us  could  at  th« 
moment  recollect  the  poem  Dorothy  referred  to.  I  have  only 
at  this  moment  made  the  search  for  it  and  found  the  following 
stanza  on  page  20  of  Frederick  Wame  &  Company's  edition 
of  Wordsworth.    The  poem  is  entitled:  "To  a  Butterfly." 

"Oh  I  pleasant,  pleasant  were  the  days. 
The  time,  when,  in  our  childish  plays. 
My  sister  Emmeline  and  I 
Together  chased  the  butterfly  I 
A  very  hunter  did  I  rush 
Upon  the  prey,— with  leaps  and  springs 
I  followed  on  from  brake  to  bush; 
But  she,  God  love  her  I  feared  to  brush 
The  dust  from  off  its  wings." 

Emmeline  seems  to  have  been  a  poetic  name  for  Dorothy. 
She  continued  her  statement  as  follows  :— 

"But  Will  says  now,  he  thinks  really  the  greatest  lines  he  ever 
wrote  were  those  on  Westminster  Bridge.  Also  on  Tinteni  Abbey. 
These,  and  was  it  he  or  Shelley  who  wrote  an  ode  to  intellectual 
Beauty?    They  forget."     (The  ode  was  by  Shelley.) 
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May  li—Coltridgt 


May  12—Wordmiorih 
"We  would  now  introduce  Edg«r  Allen  Poe.     He  will  be  th^ 

K^-oro-'^i? -:~ -r-  •-'-  -  --  -• 
insSti';;i'::::.';\:rri«"  •-  -^^^  -^^^  -^  ""-'"'-^  •"« 

J/oy  12— Edgar  Allen  Poe 

"Now.  my  friend,,  I  greet  you.    I  am  Edgar.     Do  you  love  th, 
monster  who  created  weird  things  of  gloomy   fa^  rwr** 

tZXJ  """•'  "*  *"'"  "'""'  """"•'"'  -  ^  ----^n 

m"apho»?  "  '^'*  ""'""'  "'°"""'"*^  '"  *•  "^'  o'  P'"-™  ""d 

wl^ht  ^pl^^J^,::,-™  «<'>  o'  -an^uage  in 

wh^i^h  Tv'^^'  ^^  "^  '"°™  ■"""■  *«  "'"'ility  of  utterance 

"Yes,  yes;  worthy  questions." 

Did  the  raven  become  a  permanent  thing? 

'The  raven  is  forevermore,  and  oh,  the  lost  L^nor.   .1,-  •    u 
too.    The  raven  is  the  imprisoned  sou!  of  my^'el^^'am  h  r  '  te' 
the  significance?    I  relapse  often  into  the  valley,  see  Tw^ 
1  will  make  way  now  for  Shelley     I  will  nr™,™  ,^    ' 
-uestions.    I  was  glad  to  come.  T  wiut  ^rMt^ '^T. -".^ 

May  12—Shelley 

thr'h.^.."^'  /  ^'"""'.°"«  "">«  be  entirely  oblivious  to  self  to  scale 
fte  he.gh  s.    In  revene,  dream,  sleep,  the  soul  is.  as  it  were   adrift 

Will  you  state  those  questions  again?    Poe  wants  Z  m!i,.     '. 
now.     [Questions  restated.]  '°  ""'"  "°*" 
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■•I  wrote  The  Perfumed  bree«e,  of  the  Se..'    That  i>  all  I  r,n 
May  6—Sappho 

forth  by  the  memory  of  thL°'suSe^i„.?;' ."v.'t  Teir  """* 

1  lived,  say,  six  centuries  before  Christ     CTi,.  j  .     •  ' 
I.  was  a  teacher.    I  wrote  in  the  hexam"    r   tie  «y    VfT'^ 
smgers  of  my  day,  especially  Homer.     I  was  Mo«d  of  Kt^f.^ 
and  h.s  memory  is  ,he  lily  pure  of  my  life."  "*'''"• 

You  say  you  were  loved  of  Pittacus,  Sappho     Was  he  not  l=«.,i 
jealous  of  your  renown  among  the  Lesbians"  *""'" 

How'at'ul  i.E?°'  '  '"'  "  '--'^  "■•'  '"^--■•'"•" 
"He  loved  me  too." 

You  speak  of  your  hexameter.    1  hat  seems  all  to  h.  1    .  . 
The^O..  .  ^,W.V,  is  not  a  hexamete;  ^"rif'l*  rl^^ri^ht^^ 

What  plane  are  you  on  now' 

"The  hundredth." 

From  choice? 

"From  character." 

Is  Alcaeus  there?  . 

"Yes,  and  Homer." 

Did  your  pupil,  Erinna,  write  much  verse' 
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What  was  her  age  when  she  passed  over? 

"Nearly  nineteen." 

Did  you  teach  your  pupils  in  the  early  morning? 

"Yes,    The  method  of  the  Peripatetics." 

Did  you  have  your  scholars  read  their  poems  to  you? 

"y*>>  but  I  would  have  the  scholars  be  poems,  so  I  developed 
their  abilities  when  I  caught  them  in  unpremeditated  attitudes  of 
inspiration,  sweeping  the  intelligence  of  their  souls  into  effort." 

Had  you  a  large  class  of  students? 

"No,  because  at  that  time  many  schools  flourished." 

Had  Alcaeus  a  school  of  poetry? 

"Yes." 

Were  there  any  other  leading  poets  on  the  island  of  Lesbos  in 
your  time? 

"Many.  This  was  the  Promethean  age.  I  was  the  genius  of  them 
all,  with  the  exception  of  Erinna.    She  was  the  greatest  of  all." 

What  age  were  you  when  you  passed  over? 

"About  forty." 

Why  do  we  not  know  more  of  the  women  poets,  artists,  and 
philosophers  of  Greece? 

"The  Colisseums,  amphitheatres  and  stadiums  of  my  time,  as  well 
as  the  rolls  and  scrolls,  have  dissolved  into  space.  Only  echoes 
remain." 

You  lived  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago.  We  have  not 
heard  from  any  before  who  lived  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago 
or  a  little  over.    How  is  this? 

"The  atone  in  a  wall  settles  a  little  closer  to  the  bed  of  its  habita- 
tion as  time  flies  on." 

Are  you  speaking  now  through  the  Twentieth  Plane,  or  directly 
from  the  Hundredth? 

"Through  the  Twentieth." 

Shall  we  have  the  delight  of  hearing  from  you  again? 

"Yes.    Often." 

Thank  you. 

"My  own  friend,  I  salute  thee.    Goodbye." 

Good-bye.    Is  anyone  here? 

"Yes.  Erinna.  I  have  only  this  to  utter;  then  I  go  with  her, 
Sappho,  the  divine.  The  women  of  the  Twentieth  Plane  are  pure, 
serene,  free,  noble.    .    .    .    Your  women  will  rise  to  this  standard, 
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and  oh,  in  the  name  of  the  godi,  I  see  coming  to  you,  at  clear  ai 
the  depths  of  the  blue  sicy,  the  place  where  we  sund.    Good-bye." 

The  genius  lives  his  vision.  Others  wear  the  chains  of 
convention.  Thus  the  genius  is  what  he  is ;  others  pretend  to 
what  they  are  not.  The  truth  of  the  true  is  accounted  immoral- 
ity. But  geniuses  are  few,  and  prohibition  does  prohibit. 
Sappho  was,  no  doubt,  a  better  woman  than  she  is  reputed  to 
have  been. 

All  this  about  Fittacus  having  lovtd  her  and  been  the  cause 
of  her  death  is  new  to  me,  but  so  are  many  things  in  these 
remarkable  dialogues.  Erinna  is  reputed  to  have  been  more 
skilled  in  hexameter  than  was  Sappho.  I  believe  that  no  least 
fragment  of  her  work  remains.  The  dialogue  continues,  with 
Shakspeare  in  the  ethereal  spot-light. 

May  6 — Shakspeart 

"In  the  time  that  was  the  giory  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  I  strode  the 
boards  of  the  th'atre  with  drama  created  fresh  from  my  soul.  .  .  . 
My  comrade,  will  you  read  from  Henry  the  Eighth,  third  act,  the 
words  of  Wolsey.    It  is  near  the  last  of  the  act." 

(The  passage  commencing  'Farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  all 
my  greatness'  was  read.) 

Have  you  been  lecturing  on  the  Twentieth  Plane? 

"Yes.  I  will  give  portions  thereof,  but  tell  her  of  the  Baconian 
style  cf  accumulated  knowledge  to  speak  to  me. 

Do  you  mean  the  scholar-girl? 

"Yes;  but  in  her  mind,  all  thrilling  with  intellectual  light,  I  see 
charged  that  immortal  question,  is  it  I  ?" 

That  is  quite  a  natural  question,  do  you  not  think,  Shakspeare? 

"Yes;  as  natural  as  I,  and  I  was  the  universe  focussed  to  a  point 
of  personality  caller*.  Will  Shakspeare." 

The  scholar-girl  wants  to  know  why  you  wanted  her  to  speak  to 
yeu,  Shakspeare? 

"To  be  in  the  circle  of  her  aura,  for  I  will  draw  thereof  some 
energy  to  refer  to  the  modern  woman  of  genius." 
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(The  scholar-girl  asked  a  question  re  Portia.) 

tt  r™'  rs ::  s£  "•  "■.!'  °""-  «• 

I»  thi.  ^.  d«criplion  of  ilM  Twa«i«h  Pl»ne? 
>*»;  where  I  now  lund" 

"A.  between  Rome  and  Athens  in  their  palmy  day,." 

It  Should  be  explained  that  the  reappearance  of  Shaksoeare 
after  h.s  fonner  visit  when  he  said  whh  'infinite  r^ret^ 
he  would  not  return,  was  due  to  the  prayers  of  Mother  whlS 
he  sa^  w.th  characteristic  gallantry,  were  commands  He 
had  been  v.s,tmg  the  Twentieth  Plane  and  had  not  finaUv 
returned  to  his  home  on  the  hundredth  plane.  Passal  £ 
h.s  trance-address  will  be  quoted  in  the  chapter  on^  ^ 
SheUey  gave  us  a  further  paragraph  on  Poetry  2  May 
26th  when  the  girl-poet  was  present.     We  quote  it: 

May  26—SheUty 

i.'*^"b^"the"so'u^%^lT:;XTe'r^  '""  "•'« 

herself  „iU.,  as  she  ^k    quiet  r«    bentthlt?"'  ^f''  "'"'"" 
their  chambers  of  sleep.  *  "*"  "'^"'>'  "^'"^  »<> 

"I  was  once  asked  when  on  earth:  Perev   whv  ...  .a     ■ 
your  Ufe?    I  answered,  (Thi.  was  never  pTwirhed    e"* ■" 
in  the  preservation  of  fra^en.s.  did  "0?;^".:^  t^hl^  T^a:': 
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wom.n  in  tht  feeling  I  hm  for  thing.  «d,  lonely.  w«,y,  .„d  I 
have  .woman',  mten.er  feeling  w  co-  thing,  thu.  JUn  into  v«^ 
th.t  ihed  tear.  «1«>.  but  tear,  of  pearly  joy" 

The  subject  of  free  verse  was  evidently  an  acute  one  with 
the  poets  of  the  mother-group. 
Wordsworth  returned  to  it  by  his  own  request: 

May  26~Wordsworth 

"I  would  like  to  My  something  re  free  verse;  shall  I'" 
By  all  meant. 

wa7he  no"  •■ "  """"  "'  ''**  ^'"^  °"  ^°"  """*  *"  Sh.k.peare, 
Undoubtedly. 

M  'Not'.ha.'.I'""**'"'"  °'  'T  '""  O"'^  •  Shakspeare  can 
write  It.  Not  that  it  is  nearest  to  the  essentials  of  poetry  but  that  it 
r^uires  infinite  genius  to  overcome  it,  difficultiero7'exprI..?o,^ 
Nature  ha.  ordained  for  poetic  e:.pre,sion,  metre,  style  and  rhwhm 
Verse  without  rhythm  is  neither  poetry  nor  good  prose." 

June  IS—TtnnysoH 
Jhis  is  a  great  delight,  dear  soul,,  to  come  to  your  circle. 
I  want  to -say  that  I  would  have  A.D.  lead  in  a  discussion '  of 
elemental  things  in  poetry."  una  aiscussion  of 

Whnt  is  your  estimate  of  the  new  poetry? 

.nl'iiL**  '*«'""'"«  ""'y  °'  »  renaissance  in  poetry.  I  do  not  like 
so-«lled  free  verse.  It  is  not  really  free  at  .11,  because.  °n  the 
Shelhan  sense  as  revealed  from  here,  it  i,  not  in  at-one-m^n  with 
."Xue."°*'  "'  '""  ™  "«"  -""'  «"  «?»  much  atremlon  lo 

What  poem  of  your,  do  you  rank  as  your  best  work? 
.am'-""""**'  ^^°"^  *"  ""P*"""  *«  '»""  P.rt  of  /„  M,n,or. 

Ki^rfhuVCr  """  '"  '^'^  """'"^''  "^^  "'  ^ 
"He  suggested  the  story  to  me  often." 
P***  yo"  prefer  the  story  as  you  used  it? 


usuZ'nn'dtr  °'  ""'  -""  '"'"  "'"  '"""»•«'  -"  -  - 
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Do  you  know  AU'drtd  by  Wilfred  Ompbtll' 
No.    We  know  here  Carmen'i  Sappho  " 
Do  you  like  the  unrhymed  lyric? 
"That  ii  one  form  the  new  poetry  will  take  " 

of  ^:"ri:.ri  t^e^ ''°" '°  ""'■  ^^^  ^■'"  '"■  -  *' "-« 

You  wrote  only  two  or  three,  I  think 
"Well,  name  them." 
There  was  Qaetn  Mary. 

DerfumerofT*".^"*'-'  '"  *'""'  '^«  i-Pir»tion  blow,  like  the 
perfume,  of  A..a,  when  .p.ce.  immortal  touch  the  vi.ion  to  reality 
It  »  n«.  .ong.  of  nature  without  any  impediment.."  ^ 

{JutenUary  wai  not  a  succeu  on  the  .Uge,  wa>  it? 

pubHc"        *"  *  '"'""'  "'°'""'  "•"'^  "^'"«  '"«™«'"«<'  '«  '"  'he 
Have  you  any  .ugge.tion  a.  to  theme  for  poetry  now' 

.eein.  ™^h       "'""'«'' »»'<«"  «l>o'e  "fe  has  been  tr.n.formed  by 
f  an«,  h?'T"  *'  '"*•"  "  "°'"  ">ould  be  immortalized" 

pulT't'he  rtt.Vr?"'"'"'^  °"  ■""  "  ^"""  ""^  "o^  -  -" 
"They  have  been  assisting,  but  not  in  such  tangible  form." 
Are  astral  hosts  assisting  also  oui  foes? 

S'^"'  *"•■ ''"'  ""■'"  '°''"'  ''°'"  '^^  P'»n«  «"»<*  wnt  the  angel, 

wouUh'elnT/'"^'  i"    '""  **"   ""'"  "'"'    forc"  wh'cL 
would  help  the  foe,  from  lower  planes  " 

Kilte7?"  '"*"'  ""  ""*"   '°'"'  '"""  ^°"  P'"«?     Was  it 

aie«S^    ^'♦"'-""-■^'"'-e,  not  here  then.    That  was 

I  did  not  think  of  it  as  such.    I  forgot  he  was  r,t  dead  then 
I  said,  m  answer  to  your  question  as  to  what  I  regarded  as  mv 
greatest  poem   the  latter  part  of  /„  Memoriam.  because  of  A^^, 
Hallam,  and  besides  the  great  vision  I  had  as  even  the  p^ophtfo 
old  when  they  saw  the  throne  of  God. 

"Arthur  is  here  with  me.    He  will  speak  briefly,  for  Arthur  was 

You  wrote  more  verse  for  the  state  than  Wordsworth  did  when 
he  was  the  Laureate  of  England.  "swonn  aia  wben 

"But  I  accepted  the  Uureateship  at  the  earnest  request  of  Glad- 
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toot,  ud  told  him  I  regretttd  ('jim  lo.  I  wiiitcd  to  remain  limply 
Alfred  Tennyson,  but  the  position  nei*Jier  inspired  nor  reUrdcd  my 
work." 

The  position  would  have  gone  to  the  bow-wows  if  you  had  not 
accepted  it. 

"As  it  has  gone  lo  them  now.    Whai  was  written  on  the  death  of 
King  Edward  of  great  quality?" 
Nothing. 

"And  when  Kitchener  left  thosi  shores,  a  Canadian  wrote  im- 
mortal lines,  not  the  Laureate.  My  Ode  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  my  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigide  have  many  like  themes  in  your 
present  tragic  times.    .    .    . 

"The  basis  of  all  poetry  is  mysticism." 

Do  we  not  make  a  mistake  when  we  class  the  great  Germans  of 
genms  such  as  Goethe.  Schiller,  Heine,  Herder,  Wagner,  etc.,  with 
the  mih'ary  Germany  of  to-day?  They  were  not  Prussians  and 
there  wa.  no  empire  then. 

"There  is  in  the  earth  plane  another  plane  or  nation.  This  plane  is 
one  of  great  men,  a  country  to  which  they  com.  when  they  attain 
ceruin  vision.  When  great  men  come  to  this  plane,  they  know  no 
country,  nationality,  or  creed;  they  belo,:g  to  tne  democracy  of  the 
universal. 

"Frederick  the  Great  was  the  primal  cause  of  the  present  war. 
He  left  an  impress  on  the  ether  of  Germany  that  has  poisoned  aH 
his  followers  not  only  mentally,  but  even  physically,  as  German  mod- 
em history  shows." 

You  mean  that  there  is  a  certain  heaviness  about  the  Germans  I 

"It  is  the  brute  force  in  man." 

I  am  trying  to  vindicate  the  great  geniuses  of  the  old  days. 

"Hence  my  definition  of  a  world  within  a  world.  Now,  Elizabeth 
will  speak,  but  I  will  return.    Was  I  helpful?" 

Delightfully  and  subtly  helpful.     Thank  you. 

It  appears  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Twentieth  Plane 
are  potentially  poets.  Not  that  they  are  writing,  or  ever  have 
written,  poems  in  every  case,  but  in  the  sense  that  they  all  feel 
that  nature  is  the  expression  of  the  joy  and  wisdom  of  the 
Universal  Heart,  they  are  all  poets,  they  are  all  philosophers. 
They  do  not  publish  books  of  verse  as  we  do,  but  the  whole  life 
of  the  Plane  is  athrill  with  the  full  realization  of  the  central 
truth  of  the  poet's  immemorial  dream. 
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"Live  in  an  atmosphere  of  rich  simplicity." 

— Wi/Ztam  Morris. 

.♦  "'^•'V'''"^  *''''=''  '*^««'«  *"  has  finished  its  story.    Thus  its 

Z7t'.^  ^useir  r "'•  ^^  ^'-'  thin^^^which  ciJ^^ 
naJt  reveal,  cause  the  spectator  to  use  his  analytical  power  to 
learn  more;  thus  he  i,  more  greatly  impressed  " 

—Btwtnuio  CtUini. 
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This  series  of  communications,  always  somewhat  unuiual 
rose  at  times  to  a  startling  interest.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they 
were  even  astonishing.  Such  an  occasion  for  surprise  was 
the  announcement  made  by  our  astral  visitants  that,  while  the 
astral  body  visit.,  during  sleep,  the  Twentieth  Plane,  great 
artists  such  as  Titian,  Rembrandt  and  Tintoretto  have  made 
portraits  which  are  hung  in  the  homes  of  that  plane. 

It  will  be  rsmembered  that  the  astral  body  is  said  to  be 
cai  able  of  separation  from  the  physical,  so  that  it  visits  loved 
ones  either  on  astral  or  physical  planes  during  dreams  of 
exaltation,  being  meanwhile  connected  with  the  physical  body 
through  a  sort  of  umbilical  cord,  which  being  by  chance  sev- 
ered  results  in  physical  death.  It  was  during  such  dream- 
visits  to  the  Twentieth  Plane  that  the  following  pictures  were 
said  to  have  been  made. 

Wordsworth,  who  described  to  us  most  of  the  pictures  thus 
produced  by  the  brush  of  thought,  explained  their  quality  and 
purpose  as  follows:  ' 

May  27— Wordsworth 
"All  these  pictures  are  designed  to  ihow 

1.  The  character  of  the  person, 

2.  The  destiny, 

3.  The  symboliiation  of  both  character  and  destiny." 

The  question  of  their  permanency  was  discussed  by  Words- 
worth as  follows :—  ' 

May  12— Wordsworth 
Does  Tintoretto  use  a  brush? 
"He  uses  the  brush  of  thought." 
Are  the  pictures  permanent? 

"Until  the  subject  through  sin  destroys  them:  then  they  fade" 
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Ii  Ihii  (adiiif  tctnporiry  f 

"The  eolouri  rtturn  when  there  U  i  return  of  'he  lubiect  to  i  life 
of  truth  ind  ratlity." 

While  we  must  not  apply  physical  laws  to  the  estimation  of 
these  portraits,  we  should,  on  the  other  hand,  try  to  reatite 
their  substantial  or  actual  nature.  Such  distinctions  are  valid 
throughout  these  dialogues.  True,  they  can  be  understood 
only  by  a  certain  quality  of  mind,  and  while  it  is  hoped  that 
the  present  reader  has  such  a  mind,  it  may  be  well  to  warn 
others  not  to  be  too  dogmatic  by  expressing  the  view  that  such 
a  quality  does  not  exist,  or.  if  it  does,  that  it  ministers  to  con- 
fusion. 

First  then,  I  will  give  further  instance  where  the  astral 
body  IS  said  to  have  visited  the  Twentieth  Plane  during  sleep  :— 

Woy  U—Motlur 

"My  dirling  girl,  it  i.  with  joy  that  Dora  and  I  have  watched  the 
growth  of  your  loul.  U.t  eve  when  steep  led  you  to  ut.  we  welcomed 
your  aatral  body.  Your  life  is  much  liner  and  that  it  why  one  said 
her  work  it  among  human  flowers.'" 

The  first  portrait  was  that  of  a  young  woman.    This  is 
n  ordsworth's  description : 

"On  a  golden  easel,  bathed  in  a  crysUl  light,  shaded  by  filmy 
draperies  of  green,  pink,  and  yellow;  with  a  frame  of  jasper:  a 
woman  caught  i:.  the  starlight's  arms  and  tenderly  deposited  on  a 
shore  where  the  eternal  sea  ebbs  and  flows  as  the  moonlight  sonata. 
Her  eyes  are  blue  with  depth  of  reason,  passion,  strength,  purpose 
and  mtensity.  In  the  curve  of  her  arm,  one  sees  the  impulse  ofihe 
tigress  as  she  springs  to  rescue  a  baby  in  the  jungle.  On  (her) 
cheeks  IS  the  blush  of  the  maiden  who  first  feels  the  mature  forces 

,1  ,  M  i"*  ?"""*  '**  '""  •°  "■«  »"''»«•  The  body  is  all  curves, 
all  fully  developed,  like  a  Venus  de  Milo;  and  in  the  centre  of  this 
vision,  I  see  a  soul  as  true  as  the  soul  of  a  wo-ian  who  died  that  the 
truth  might  live.    Thit  is  she." 

Is  it  permitted  to  tell  us  who  the  artis'  is? 

"Rembrandt" 
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wJdd.llLTJf'*  '"«"y»/'  «»«•  «i«:"«  »"PPo«d  that  this 
would  be  the  only  portr..t  of  which  we  .hould  receive  .  report. 
But  ,„  ,  few  d.y.  ,imil.r  de«:ription,  were  coming  tiTwe 

^'^"u  •.•T'  •""  •  "•»*"  «"  '"em.  The  next  ^e  toL 
de^nW  by  Word.worth.  who  seemed  to  be  the  ^Sli« 
m  thii  work,  WM  the  following:  "^ 

May  l2—Wordniiorth 

Rnnbrindt"    Thi.  i.  Ae!^'   '    '""'"'•  ""'^'•''  '"  "■«  ««'«'>'  «' 

.  l!IIv"^!r'  "■■'**?"  Tintoretto'i  description  of  the  portrait  of 
•  httle  boy,  as  pamted  by  himself.  i~"™u  oi 

Moy—Tinlorttto 
"The  lixtfenth  centurv  darn  to  iMak  »n  >!,.  ._•_,    .u     t 

■wl  h^v.  »  ^        •  *°'''*"  """°*  '^'"'»"  °f  hope  .uffuse,  aM 
tre.,m«rt.     The  purple  a.r  of  divini,,  i„  the  ,ky  i,  a  backyoUd 
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Squadrons  of  fleecy  clouds,  some  large  ones;  a  mountaia  of  red, 
pink,  green,  blue,  and  all  lit  with  the  eternal  joy  of  the  message  he 
will  express— the  light  of  God." 

Dorothy 

"Tintoretto  said  he  was  glad  to  speak,  and  all  here  want  to  know 
what  you  think  of  the  description." 
It  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  imaginative  description. 
"We  say  it  is :  as  anything  we  have  heard  for  days." 

Many  beautiful  word-pictures  of  portraits  were  received 
from  time  to  time.  These  pictures  conve>-ed,  in  few  words, 
what  otherwise  would  have  required  many  words  and  much 
space  to  express.  They  are  real  efforts  to  picture,  as  vividly 
as  possible,  the  images  in  the  speaker's  mind  as  created  by 
observation  of  the  portraits  described.  It  is  possible  that,  in 
some  cases,  the  elements  of  the  picture  are  too  elusive  for  our 
comprehension.  Such  words  as  'astral,'  'etheric,'  etc.,  are  not 
explained  by  scales  or  metronome.  We  need  not  only  the 
senses,  not  merely  the'  micrometer  and  the  balance,  if  we  would 
mix  love  and  beauty  with  our  lives  and  melt  them  to  greatness 
after  the  similitude  of  Wagner's  observation. 
I  present  now  a  description  of  the  portrait  of  a  mystic : 

June  22—WordsvioTlh 

"1  will  read  now,  the  prose  portrait,  in  words  of  Rembrandt  of  a 
mystic :  ' 

"In  an  alcove  where  a  purple  light  is  filtered  through  a  lace 
tapestry,  is  seen  sitting,  surrounded  by  symbols  of  books,  a  Jewish 
altar,  a  crystal  such  as  Egyptians  used  in  olden  days;  a  young  man 
robed  in  white,  who  is  gazing  into  the  crystal  with  a  light  in  his 
eyes  and  an  expression  on  his  face  as  if  a  soul  had  been  painted 
while  surveying  the  knowledge  on  the  monuments  and  in  the  law- 
tracks  along  which  the  universe  rushes  to  fulfil  its  higher  purpose  in 
the  life  of  the  ages.  Rembrandt  has  pictured  this  youth  as  the 
microcosm  seeing  the  macrocosm  of  universal  agitation  and  action. 
I  see  that  pink  sky,  that  purple  radiance,  stars  of  gold  trees  rocks 
valleys,  rivers,  and  in  all  and  through  all,  the  golden  sheet  of  divine 
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lovt  Theie  .re  the  surrounding,  as  Rembrandt  actually  saw  them 
one  stamr  n.ght.  when  this  plane  at  rest  welcomed  ,nothe"my«r 
another  crowning  glory  of  the  race."  'nomer  myitic. 

th!!^S'l^''"7t°".-^  '^^  ""y  Wordsworth,  it  would  s«m 
Jmt  Rembrandt  had  himself  described  the  portrait  and  that 

o?en  aXd    "T"'^  ""''"«  '*  '°  "'''  »>"'  «  Wordsworth 

hid  fin  shed  "t  "i  ""  ^"^*"  °'  '"^  ^""^'-P*'""-  ^^'"  he 
s^mnlv^  ;  '""  j"'=«ned  to  think  that  Rembrandt  had 
snnply  been  mterpreted  by  Wordsworth,  as  the  great  painter 
spoke  m  the  universal  language  of  his  art.    This  was  the  case 

t^Zr  °'  '"^  '""■""""^  '^'  'y  ^"-^  ^-^«" ' 

Of  the  four  portraits  already  described,  three  are  said  to 

hm,   and  .s  the  last  one  of  his  portraits  described  up  to  the 
t-me^f  closmg  th.s  volume.    This  is  the  portrait  of  a  young 

June  2— Wordsworth 
.u  V'',^'!  '"'■""  "  '"*=<'  °"  »  bench  near  the  sea     Her  .rm  ;. 
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.nd  the  delicate  touch  of  the  .rtist  of  life.  whoM  discrimination  in 
taste  IS  almost  perfect 

"The  atmosphere  around  all  is  one  of  pensive,  deep-dreaming  love, 
and  m  a  sentence,  one  sees  in  this  astral  painting,  the  fresh,  innocent 
maid,  worthy  to  have  walked  in  Eden,  when  mortals  were  so  close 
to  the  divme. 

Passing  from  Rembrandt,  we  come  to  the  prince  of  colour- 
ists,  Titian.  If,  in  this  case,  the  light  and  shade  contrasts  are 
less  starthng,  the  Venetian  appears  to  have  achieved  a  triumph 
of  poetry,  imagination  and  beauty,  no  less  significant  than  that 
of  the  Illustrious  Dutchman.  The  portrait  is  that  of  a  young 
woman  in  whom  the  fountains  of  her  Art  have  not  yet  risen 
to  their  flood,  but  whose  prospective  genius  will  some  day 
sweep  with  tremendous  power  to  irresistible  fame.  Here  is 
the  interpretation : 

May  27— Wordsworth 
"Upon  an  easel  golden,  on  a  cream-surface  canvas,  of  silken  angel's 
wmg  fabric,  seated  in  tl,e  branches  of  a  tree.    She  has  all  the  coiled- 
up  strength  of  a  viper  ready  to  seise  its  prey.  This  is  to  illustrate,  in 
colour  artistry,  intensity.  ' 

cZJi",;!""'"''  '"*"«'*«"««''  "  "liwed  by  the  artist,  when  he 
«u,ed  those  eyes  to  reflect  back  to  earth  the  inspiration  mirrored 
in  tnem,  sent  direct  from  an  astral  sky. 

"Pale  purple  is  the  atmosphere  around  tree  and  form;  and  that 
long  slender  pale  pmk  arm.  pointing  down,  shows  the  finger,  of  the 
poet  destined  to  write  verse,  which  in  the  course  of  the  golden  river 
near  by,  will  be  word-pictures  of  placid  river-flow,  then  the  reaching 
ItLT'T  ""'■'''"''"  °''-  'he  boiling  waters  of  a  whirlpool 
Ck,d-t"Idom  """^  *"""'  °'  """•  '""'*>'•  '°''*  *"<• 

an?!! ',''";  *"  °'  '?,*"■  "'°"'  '"^  '''*'°*'  h"  epitomised  on  canvas, 
and  It  rests  on  a  Morns  easel,  in  a  frame  timed  perfectly,  and  in 
harmony  with  al  the  oriental  splendour  only  dreamed  by  C  eopa.ra 
before  she  bade  farewell  to  the  Egypt  she  loved  so  well." 

Another  portrait  by  Titian  presents  a  young  woman,  rest- 
less, bnlhant,  inspired;  one  who  represents  apparently  the 
genius  of  the  Twentieth  Plane  as  it  functions  in  the  Twentieth 
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May  27— Wordsworth 

form  of  a  woman  wario^Shesan"!  '"  "'r'  °'  '"  '«'"'  «". 
herhairfloatingstraigh  tack  in, Jr  ,""'■•  *""""  °'"'  '"»''  """k. 
her  lock,.    Sh/has  one  f^fadvancVdtl::'  f'  ""»"  '^™"«'' 

inose  eyes  are  orbs  of  inten»<-t     Ti,.      '  u 
which,  by  mean,  of  fain,  ,"«".  I     fT^""  "  *'  '"»"  "" 
.hadow  and  colour,  b.endbg  "o^ether  ?  ""  """"«"'  "«>«  «' 

lake,  near  by,  of  love   a  faerie".    h,n         .   ™'  '""  '"  "'«  «"'• 

^^ow4faL^t:::^/^,n^">  .t?tb"":  „r, ",  -  "-o- 

to  the  confines  of  the  earth  '  '°"'*'  """"y  on 
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the  fact  that  while  personalities  on  the  Twentieth  Plane  are  in 
some  cases  derived  from  other  planes,  (just  as  on  the  fifth 
plane,  we  too  have  reincarnations  of  persons  from  planes  above 
the  tenth;)  other  personalities  are  bom  there,  never  having 
lived  before  on  any  other  plane. 

These  people  of  the  Twentieth  Plane  are  described  some- 
what by  Dorothy  in  the  following  dialogue : 

June  2S~Dorothy 

"William  wants  to  describe  a  portrait  painted  by  an  artist  not  of 
any  plane  but  this.    He  has  been  always  here.    His  name  is  Eligab." 

You  say  he  has  never  been  on  any  other  plane.  What  then  was 
the  manner  of  his  beginning?    How  was  he  born? 

"By  a  peculiar  birth  which  rarely  happens  here.  He  simply  came 
to  us  as  protoplasm  is  used  on  your  plane." 

Can  you  tell  us  what  happened  from  five  minutes  before  his  birth 
till  five  minutes  after? 

"I  can  only  describe  it  as  if  a  ball  of  material  unrolled  into  astral 
body  formed.  This  is  not  the  law  here— a  very  rare  exception.  Some 
are  teachers  here  who  are  only  of  this  plane." 

June  2S— Wordsworth 

"We  enter  a  room  reserved  for  full-length  portraits  of  sages.  We 
see  the  hardly  dried  colours.  On  the  background  of  pure  white,  a 
man  in  robes  of  purple,  on  whose  forehead  is  a  vivid  star.  He  stands 
close  to  a  column  of  marble.  Near  him  is  an  old  Grecian  hour-dial. 
Back  farther  again  is  the  broken  column  of  a  portico. 

'On  the  earth  in  tvery  direction,  rolled  tightly,  some  bent  slightly 
back,  others  unrolled,  are  many  parchment  rolls. 

"Ti.;  artist  has  used  Twentieth  Plane  artistry  and  genius  to  show 
in  the  man,  as  contradistinguished  from  his  surroundings,  form,  pro- 
portion, strength,  and  those  curves  of  body  which  show  character. 

"The  shoulder,  like  Demosthenes',  as  seen  in  earth  statue,  is  bare. 
It  is  pale  pink,  but  muscular,  well  rounded,  and  that  curve,  perfect 
as  a  figure  in  Geometry,  shows  how  the  artist  soul  of  the  man 
naturally  feels  and  then  walks  straight  down  the  path  that  leads  te 
the  creation  of  masterpieces.  His  eyes  gleam  poems;  his  hands 
show  the  softer  womanly  instincts  of  the  soul  attuned  to  greatness. 
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evJIiVr  ".  I"  """!'•  *"''^'  """"J'  »'""  hovering  around  tho« 
QT...  delicately  cast  by  the  infinite  geniu.  of  a  painter  of  Z  „ L° 

■This  .5  the  portrait  of  a  sage.    No  more  could  be  «ii±" 
.u—\uT  '*''"'''  ^y  ^"^''''  *«  described  by  Hartley  and 
descnpfon  with  a  humorous  reference  which  would  indicate 
?nari^.^"'''  ^""^  '"^™''"  °'  °"^  "->«=  -  '^  ^'-t  discj 


/luffuj/  U-Hartley  Coleridgi 


thought  Ubletsbe^/ttn::'  ""  '"   •"*""•     '   -"   '™"> 

.ivi^^'ortrtrpitt:  ^y'-'tr.m'  °' "'°"  ""■ 

thought  "•  *"  ''"K"  ^'fnost  without 

form  beneath  gaure  drapery  which  adornrh.:     uu       u       **'''"'* 

p.|«shinteriorofs.s^e;^i„t:::;i:^r^;,,t!::----^ 
iuiftrt  dtr  ThV:u?;esTh:rr  '"vv'^''"^  '--"• 

her  neck  are  a.  wonder  u   as  a„yling  we  hi?'  "■"■"='!"'"'°"  »' 

"She  is  .tending  on  the  shore  and  fh,  n  "*"  '"  *''  "^^'^- 

o.  sand  send.  IntLix^  :;;-^-  ^ '^  ;-h  p^tjj 
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mml..  1*  .k  "Prew'on  on  the  face  of  half  pu«Ied  wonder- 

lorrd^  "•"  ""• "--'  «*■-  •'«i.ancv''j''„ret*;ind":: 

we"ar7stm"!nT  "'. '"  ,"1!""""^  *°  *»*  °*  Architecture, 
rumo,Vof  Ir  r  °^  '^^"y-  W'  '^^  «i»  busy  in  the 
of  The  r  wf  W?l  i:  '"^  ""r '""  ^""•^*'"«  "^«^""«' 

TrStr^LrpX^ers  -  ^  --  --  -- 

■Woy  26— Mother 

group     I  will  leave'at  onT  i)o^  Ther?-''""  ""'  '°"  ""  ^°" 

It  Will  be  necessary  to  explain  that  the  following  descrio- 

r     .'':  "T'  °'  *^  Mother-Group  was  give^by  DorZ 

r^Z?  and  llrTh  ^''^  '"  """^'-  ^-^-gSpherTa 
present,  and  I  took  the  notes  given  below.  Thev  are  fr,« 
mentary,  but  the  essentials  of  the  description  wiu'be  "Z 

sirr2t./d*^rt ''  "^  ^"'  -^'-^  -^p-S 

as  may  be  omitted  .nd  make  up  with  easy  exercise  of  1,;= 

ilS^'         '  '•""  ''"^^"^^  ^"^^"^^^  ">»  --age  quUe 
^oy  26— Dorothy 
"I.  Dora,  u«  the  voice  of  an  earth-I„„rumen,  ,o  .peak  the  p,.i„, 
1  lo 
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'*^.!I'l"''  **'  "•  ''"''"••  »^«  «''«y  ™«y  be  helpful  to  »ou  ill 
convince).  evidence,  then    (no  evidence  would 

l^thV^il  *•  '  u-  r""""  •''«  ''<""«  '"  "hich  we  dwelt 

The'r^nraV-oh;":;^  „"^  %t  zt"\'  'T  "'■■'""'•''  -• 

the  floor  i.  plain  '^'"  "*"'  '"'*  «■''"«»  "<  <>«  «!"»; 

.  Z'e  !:or.,:tvr,ot  :,r  ™  """--^  ^'■' — «*- 

on7fl*'oor'""""  "•  "°"'"-^'°"'""°'"f- ""o*    •        •    ha,  but 

t'arie.*'"""--"""         •  •    ^^-  -Xa  With  SiS 

"The  dining  room    .    ,    .  long  table  iv    .  i. 

»itt.ng  in  the  honoured  place  Th,  ..M    •      .'  *^^'  '"""  '" 

Jacobin  leg.    .    .    .    .^("."j  '        '    The  table  »  of  a  clear.    .    . 

coiJurl  "'"*'""  "'  *'"•«'  ''^  ««'«  ^'•""h   With  other  clear 
;;We  believe  in  laughter  and  happiness.    . 

reM.  •    ■    °'""  ""■"'«'   "hich   i,   inspiration   and 

JWall,  are  of  onyx  and  jasper.    .    .    .    Steps  of  all  the  colours  of 
.V;°l°^"""'""'""«"'erei,„odoor.    .    .    .    No  hall.    . 
hon-r^ehave  n^h^ea^,  Z:.:"-"'''  '°c^:  ^r  "  '"' 

could  reach  this  pl^  tha^tuld  f'aU  "^r"''''"'"'-'*-    ^o  soul 
gueTt's"  *""  ""  ''"  '"='*"■  -"'  •"-  »-  —ssaty  for  possible 

hJTarut  pfaU"  •  irrhet,-;  ^"'"  -"  "-•  -o  -'<«•• 

We  have  one  room  rail..!  »k.  •    ..•    ■■ 

room  h.      .He  pictures  we  ha.  St  rHr  ToT  '"  *^" 
We  have  paper.    .    .        write  nn  if                  j               '    '    • 

write  on  it.    .    .    .    destroy  it,  but  we 
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HI,      I'      Im  h«d  «  great,  intpiring  time, 
the  St"  *"'  """"^  *•**"  "'"'  ""*•  "'  *''"••  •"•'  "">"*•  '"«» 

On  the  same  day,  WiUiam  Morris  described  to  us  some  of 
me  furniture  and  decorations  of  the  Twentieth  Plane. 
Way  26—fyiUiam  Morru 

her!  "?  wm  »«  '""'',l»*"  •»<"  «*ntlen.en.  for  perrai..ion  to  enter 
here.    I  will  wit  my„if  ,„  .  Morn,  chair  and  be  at  home." 

wlL?Tf  '.hTobSr  ""*  '"  '"  "" '•  ""  "  ^o-  "o-    A"" 

(uJSitr)*'"  "''  "■"■  ''"'  '  "'"'  '""'  '"  """'"  ''~'""«-  AD 
"Now  I  feel  we  are  brother..    1  did  on  earth  want  ueoole  to 
underMand  theae  two  law.  of  life,  the  life  beaut™!  ^ 

1.  Combine  utility  with  beauty. 

2.  Live  in  an  atmosphere  of  rich  simplicity 

Here  we  have  furniture  too.  Shall  I  describe  wme?  Robert 
Lou,.  Stevenson  is  ..tting  in  a  chair  I  created  by  thought  The  chair 
»  ..mply  a  back  «»t  and  leg,;  but  the  back  move,  in  motion  as  one 
move..  Here  all  thmg,  of  utility  conform  to  personal  use,  ev"  al 
the  wmd.  conform  to  endle..  ,hap«,  on  the  eVrth  plane. 

hoJT*  u  ••  •"'"'•"*•»'  "■"""  of  Art  here:  to  wit.  your  mother', 
hom^  h  .s  permanent :  ha,  been  for  centurie..  but  thi.  i,  ™  „^e 
We  often  .weep  out  of  our  home,  the  article,  in  them  and  .lowlv 

like  a  .unflower,  window  .ill,  like  und.  golden-heated  by  the  intMse 
sui.  cheffoniers  all  glau-like  with  drawer,  that  op«  a,  noiile"  y 

of  fur,  ..Ik.  and  the  ka,hmir  of  Arabia.    We  have  here  hook,  to 

h»,  head  gear  on  made  out  of  crccent  moonbeam  shad"w7^d*? 

could  go  on  forever  enumerating  these  external  objects  of  b^uty 

Our  walls  are  made  of  gla«.  and  a,  one  dream,,  thinks   tov« 

Sre^te  tenrs:*"  °"  ""  "*"  "  -""'  <— '^-  '  "S 
"StevenwMi,  when  he  left  the  Llands  of  Hawaii  to  mm,  .„  .i,- 
plane,  brought  with  him  the  ukulele.  He  b^Ig; '^J^V^Hve 
J^g  of  the  1.  e  but  improved  it,  and  often  we  h«r  him  wS^  "tenV 
Hi,  tonal  picture,  pierce  us  to  the  quick.  Hi.  eye  ha.  the  „mt 
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M  if  he  heard  fir  off  >h«  r.ii  />i  «—  .•iii__  i.;_  •.._  .     ^  " .    .     ' 


-  --  — — •    •••  "•u  um  iiKcnin 

heard  far  off  the  call  o(  one  tellini  him  her  love 


Hli 


-  -----  —  — •  "■«  '••"  «•  one  leiiinf  aim  ner  love    fill 

^1^        V"  '1  •'•««^'»''»'"«"  P0W«.  v..t  imagination,  full- 
boiomrt^  emotion  and  the  con.clou.ne..  of  wirfom;  .uch  i.  th;  «,ul 

.2."."  •'™'"  ""  "r"'  '=''"'■'  *'P«  ""y  f««  O"  »>>e  rug,  and  will 
come  agam    .    .    .    through  the  window.    Good-bye" 

As  no  more  suitable  place  is  likely  to  be  found  for  a  musical 
reference  than  the  present  one.  we  shall  use  it  here,  especially 
as  It  serves  to  introduce  a  comparatively  longer  portion  of  the 
dialogue  than  usual.  There  is  no  need  at  any  time  to  omit 
portions  for  any  other  reason  than  that  they  are  somewhat  too 
personal  to  be  printed.  Where  trivial  converse  is  introduced 
by  our  astral  fnends  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  relief  from  too 
much  continued  concentration.  The  reader  is  referred,  how- 
ever, for  almost  continuous  dialogue  of  some  length,  to  the 
chapter  on  Poetry  and  also  to  that  on  The  Quest  of  Reality. 
The  following  dialogue  contains  some  elements  not  strictly  on 
Art,  either  music  or  painting,  but  these  are  included  so  as  to 
give  continuity  and  solidarity  to  the  text.  The  hiati  are  usually 
personalities :  -•u«ii;r 

May  l9—Mothtr 

WM^'iT'   ""r-  *''«""'''«•  «hen  Love  enter,  .he  home  of 
Wirfom,  I  draw  n.gh  to  the  wul  of  my  wul-my  »„.    Speak  to  me" 
Are  you  well  and  happy  a.  u.ual.  Mother? 

May  19— Dorothy 
"Oh.  I  am  »  glad  to  come  again  to  the  author  of  the  later  Triad 
grew' Jdly""*""  *'"  '""°''  *°  """•  "  *'  '""  "»"•  """"^  to 

plJ^'ru**"  ""  OnTf'"*"':^'  ^-  !f"  ^°"  •°"""""«  «»«  -" 

m,»     wT'  ..•    ■    ■    S  f  .'™'"  *^  '■'«''"  P'"""  wi"  convert  at 
once.    Who  do  you  think  it  ij?    .    .    .  " 
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(R-dim)  ^^  "  """•  •"  ««  ">•  *ibr.H0M  exict." 

Hay  tt—Wagfur 

iiic^ir  zs;i:::xr  •"•"  "'-"■'-  •<•  >  «"■ «."  you  «.„.. 

the  tcmt  rtift.,  ..  in  iXTi'^n  '     r"  ?"'  '""PWM'i  but 
•tronger.    Up  comet  theVuB_.ti      !      'u   f  '""''  *'"«=  ""«  ''«''»  '» 

fuller  light  Vow:;.«  s  tn:"icv*'  '•'  •■""'*"'  "■"" 

to  time,  tune.  Ho  .  highTr  rl'  L  •",?  *'*  '"'"•"•  '«•"■"•  " 
note.,  tuned  with  h.™,.„!.,  J'*  vibration,  then,  in  mei.ured 

of  ^e  ™u.  J^^^^iZ'inrir-  -«•  •"  -^^  ->»>,„. 

.n)^.h;i!^M''olNT  *""""  ■"""'  '"'  *•  •"-  "here  you  live 
Th.t'l^T"  '^'!*""  *•  •"bject  of  i„,pir,„o„  only" 
"Ye.  ""J^V    """"f  *•""  "  ""  "■»'"  difference? 

wiiurn.  w'ir,  nr/Jrirraiih:,:!:^"'  •""••  "■"  ^°'*'""«  -^^ 

Uay  19—Wordniorlh 

»ch  diJolv  d  ]'wd    ouTd   in  rr.'~"^"'  '"•"  "•  •"««'■•  '«P-  "- 
pure  white,  tell  Ho.^    *  '^^  *''  ~7'*'«  =<»'««i"«  to  .  Ii,„y 

obUin  only  .  f  raction^f  J?,  ril£    o'l        '."  ""'  "^  ^^  "ould 
H«  Co«m.  any  knowl^e  'ot  t'htr"""  "'  "■"  ^''-■" 
one  It  here  now." 

May  19-1Vagntr 
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Which  om  wu  it? 


"Thf  choral  to  Cotima." 

"H  the  phyiicl  body  j,  living,  yet  the  ioul  hu  flown    W.  do  not 

"Ye« ;  be  U  here  now." 

Hive  you  leen  Mendeltiohn? 

"Yei;  on  tb.-  plane  of  my  rejidence. 

coniir  ri!"""'.'"  "'we'"rr'd.L:d ' "'.  ""•  '^'  ^"^ 

«.  .til.  in  the  par.  where  iSln^'LTtTSr;.::',."*"  '^'  "'  " 
Here  is  m  i„,Unce.  like  many  others  in  this  series  of 

nteSerd-H  ?.*•  '""'"  P"^**  "^  *«  communicating 
intelhgence  did  not  transpire  until  weeks  after  the  message 
came  through.    When  Wagner  says  "Some  of  us  are  s«IHn 

he  part  where  things  melt  to  greatness'  his  allusion  was  to  t^e 
foUowng  words  which  had  been  read  by  the  Instrument  a! 
his  request,  in  my  Wagner  monologue:  «'>«nwt.  «t 

I  ling  my  own 
Hot  heart  into  the  crucible  of  truth 
Mix  with  the  subtle  alchemy  of  love' 
And  set  it  deep  into  the  fiery  heart  ' 
Of  Being.    When  the  whole  is  now  become 
Transparent  as  the  eye  of  innocence, 
I  pour  it  into  moulds  of  mightiest  Art 
To  fill  the  soul  of  all  the  years  with  song; 

That  his  words  were  a  reference  to  this  'part'  of  the  readine 
we  had  so  recently  listened  to  did  not  occur  to  any  of  uTtil? 
copied  the  notes  for  this  volume  five  weeks  later 

Bcnvenuto  Cellini  after  giving  his  teaching  on  Sculpture 
added  a  message  from  Mozart  which  was  nothing  more  n"; 
less  than  a  brief  definition  of  music. 
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Jum  U-Mtmn 

Itoni  of  tJiiM  hirmonin  with  the  long  of  anivtritl  HU 

"Thit  i,,  the  Unlvrri.,  ..  ,  lull.by  to  its  loul,  hu  .  umg  thtt  it 
.T!L  I?*'/  "^  '"""  intpirwim  vibrM.  i„  ,„ul.f  time 
•rth  thii  irntcr  lont.  you  too  hr.r  muiic  which  joa  Mpr«M.  " 

linmediitely  after  thia,  Cellini  introduced  the  memse  of 
mother  great  mutidan :  ^ 

tunt  i6-WthtT 
•■ChiWren  of  the  immortil,  Muiie  !•  the  hindituid  of  poetiy.  for 
one  !•  colour  m  proie,  the  other  i.  colour  in  turil  proie. 

"T   '  f  !''"l"°?  "'  "■""""  •"  "'"•  •>«'  '•  "«.  Source  of  E 
...  I    J  !"''  *■*'*  ■'"'"'  ""y  Invitition  to  the  Dince.    It' 

Tu  ^*,  "'*""**'"'«•  P«"°""y  diking.     Sometime  when  it    . 
pliyed  in  your  hearing,  thinic  of  Weber." 

Dorothy  introduced  Shelley  the  following  week,  and  he 
^ve  us  a  description  of  a  scene  at  daybreak.  This  passage 
shows  somewhat  of  the  symbolism  which  is  so  constantiyin 
evidence  on  the  Twentieth  Plane : 

Hay  26— Dorothy 

d.7*lh.^^f.  Z  "!■  '*"'™'".*^''«  '•  «o  '"Aom  your  wi,he.  thi. 
i^n  IMl  of  r.v,.hi„g  beeuty  or  of  deq.  phiIo»phy? 

^M^K      •  "'"'•  "'  ^'""'^  "'*  '■'•  "«''«  in.pir.tion?' 
Could  we  have  aome  words  from  both? 

May  26ShtHty 

"I  will  now  de«:rib*  a  scene  here  just  a.  morning  break..  A  little 
child  .Ieep.ng  on  a  .illcen  couch  awake,  from  dream,  of  play  and 
look,  toward,  the  .un  a,  it  rise,  yonder.  Then  the  deeper  pLof 
an  aura  radiance  in  which  the  soul  of  the  child  blenT^^h  the 
mcreaam,  light  of  day.  A.  note.  wh«,  timed  give  the  qjlrtm. 
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fcM~|V  Of  miiMl.  iInw.  Ill  lectlhtr.  liaf  th«  prtim  of  ih*  im«. 

kZSL^l!'.  !;  l'"  r?"  •?"**""'"•  *y*»  •'<••  op""  «o  recti,. 
SimT        "  "••""•''^  ''•«  <'««P"»  «o  th.  p.l.  pink  twilight,  ih« 

ta«?JZ'l.''Jl*  .r'  ""''  S'"*  """  °'  •««  ««'  ''"o*  ""«*< 
laipiratioii  kindlti  tht  pent  up  flamei. 

„J\SmI!J5*        V  '^'"""^  »''«  *"  «o  '«•«»«  «h.t  bttuty.  .JMlorn 

.«  ^.  .^  K*       ^w*"  "*""  '"  *'"  '•'■'"••  *'■«'•  "I*"'  <=«n.b 
to  com*  to  the  home  of  Mary. 

Which  Mary? 

"All  the  Mary>  who  know  Jeiui." 

The  plan  observed  in  thii  volume  as  directed  by  the  Pub- 
lication Coirmiittee,  divides  the  communiciition  from  Richard 
Mwisfield,  the  illustrious  actor  and  dramatist,  into  three  parts 
which  ^  mto  three  different  chapters,  one  part  being  found 
m  the  chapter  on  Principles  of  Life,  another  will  be  found  in 
the  chapter  on  Eloquence,  and  the  third  must  find  a  place  here 
No  phase  of  these  communications  has  received  a  smaller 
credence  than  those  which  take  the  form  of  prediction.    Proph- 
ecy, necessarily,  and  no  matter  who  is  the  prophet,  or  how 
divmely  mspired,  appears  to  me  to  be  conditional,  a  fact  not 
generally  realiied.    All  causes,  being  effects  of  other  causes, 
may  be  subject  to  a  chain  of  results  set  in  motion  far  from  the 
finahty  m  question.    Thus  a  predicted  event  may  fail  to  take 
Its  place  in  history  because  a  far  antecedent  cause  was  dis- 
turbed m  Its  course  of  causative  evolution.    The  prediction  of 
Mansfield  is.  however,  of  great  interest  in  the  world  of  Art 
and  we  shall  reproduce  it  here : 

Junt  2—MaiufieU 

^LT^r*^""'  "*?"  *'"  '■''''"'•""«  f"'  "rth  plane,  ,„d  ,hey  will 

ethically   and  .n  every  div.s.on  of  fine  life  and  thought,  they  wil 
lift  to  a  high  level  the  stages  of  your  plane. 
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"After  the  war  when  all  sUndards  have  been  ripped  to  pieces, 
will  come  longing  for  a  finer  language;  a  demand  for  a  language  of 
purity  of  rhythm  and  poetry.  The  poets  will  usher  this  new  language 
to  the  people  and  the  stage  will  adopt  this  song  of  expression." 

Will  the  stage  use  poetry  again  in  preference  to  prose? 

"If  it  is  great  stuff,  yes." 

It  seems  unnatural  for  an  actor  to  speak  a  long  piece  of  poetry  on 
the  stage. 

"Length  or  condensation  is  not  the  question.  What  is  of  moment 
IS,  IS  it  the  song  of  one  soul  to  another,  is  it  interesting?  The  reason 
for  my  great  earth  success  was  the  fact  that  I  spoke  with  the  true 
eloquence  of  naturalness. 

"Now  you  three  men  of  thought  big,  and  ladies  too,  give  Richard 
some  questions  to  orate  on,  and  see  you  give  him  stunners." 

The  questiotis  were  given  and  Mansfield  spoke  a  few  minutes 
later  of  his  method  on  the  stage  and  of  the  state  stage,  subjects 
rising  out  of  the  questions  asked  by  myself  and  our  friends  who 
were  present.  The  address  in  trance  is  to  be  found  on  page  140. 

Two  messages  rejating  to  the  Art  of  Sculpture  were  received. 
The  first  was  from  Coleridge,  and  will  appeal  to  all : 

March  IT^^oUridge 

Have  you  seen  any  of    .    .    .    work? 

"Yes.  .  .  .  Sculpture  is  a  medium  of  expressing  force,  motion, 
thought,  rather  than  beauty.  Here  we  leave  beauty  to,  say  Rembrandt 
or  Titian.  In  Sculpture  it  is  essential  to  suggest  great  force.  Do 
not  try  to  tell  your  whole  story  in  the  work.  Suggest  always  some- 
thing more,  and  in  all  efforts  throw  yourself  physically  into  the 
empyrean  of  complete  abandonment." 

The  second  was  from  Benvenuto  Cellini,  who  was  intro- 
duced by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning: 

JuHt  16— E.  B.  Browning 

"Now,  the  folks  here  have  another  great  surprise.  Whom  do  you 
think  will  speak? 

It  would  be  hard  to  guess  out  of  the  people  of  all  times  and 
nations. 
"Well,  he  was  a  Florentine.    It  is  Benvenuto  Cellini " 
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June  16—Btnvenuto  Cellini 

"Men  of  earth  plane,  I  am  here,  you  there.  1  was  a  goldsmith 
and  sculptor ;  you  are  thought-smiths  and  book-makers." 

Book-wrights. 

"That  is  right  I  was  the  builder  it»  plastic  forms  of  colossal 
subjects,  was  I  rot?" 

Some  of  yin.    w  ,rk  In  sculpture  was  colossal,  I  believe. 

"All." 

I»  not  S'Nl.i'ire  ;.iore  uited  to  colossal  work  than  to  smaller 
forms? 

"Michael  Angelo  5a,d  so.  Now  I  will  define  great  Sculpture: 
Sculptur :,  to  be  essentially  great,  is  the  permanent  form  of  move- 
ment expressing  a  half-finished  story,  through  all  poses  and  expres- 
sions, in  plastic  art. 

"I  said  I  was  a  sculptor  of  massive  forms.  Now,  as  a  goldsmith, 
I  (covered)  all  the  art  of  miniature  form,  but  always  felt  my  soul 
cramped,  so  I  threw  it  to  the  four  winds,  breathed  boundless  inspira- 
tion, and  with  bold  strokes,  swam  to  the  shores  of  greatness. 

"Sculpture  always  appealed  to  me  as  the  art  in  which  one  was 
really  an  arch  of  form. 

"The  mistake  of  the  sculptors  of  time  has  been,  they  tried  to  tell 
a  whole  story  in  an  imperfect  medium  of  form." 

Sculpture  gives  then  something  like  a  cross  section  of  a  story 
does  it  not?  ' 

•'In  part,  yes.  But  deeper  still,  there  is  this:  psychologically  the 
thmg  which  reveals  all  has  finished  its  stoty.  Thus  its  strength  to 
that  extent  is  gone.  But  great  things,  which  only  half  reveal,  cause 
the  spectator  to  use  his  analytical  power  to  learn  more;  thus  he  is 
more  greatly  impressed." 
I^  Vinci  thought  painting  greater  than  Sculpture,  did  he  not? 
"There  is  no  degree  in  true  Art.  Look  over  the  museums  of 
your  plane,  and  more  than  half  of  the  greatest  works  of  Sculpture 
will  be  found  to  be  work  of  the  imagination.  But  I  refuse  to  discuss 
degree.  One  in  its  own  field  is  as  high  as  another  in  its  sphere 
Sculpture  shows  form  and  proportion.  Painting  illustrates,  through 
illusion,  a  subject  of  inspiration  or  less  than  inspiration." 

It  is  fitting  to  dose  this  chapter  on  the  Art  of  the  Twentieth 
Plaae  with  the  teaching  of  this  creator  of  terrible  beauty  in 
colossal  dreams  of  stone.    We  have  passed  from  the  pigments 
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of  Rembrandt  to  the  home  decorations  of  Morris,  the  harmon- 
ies of  Wagner,  the  drama  of  Mansfield,  and  the  sculptures  of 
Cellini.  Apologies  are  due  to  all  of  these  for  such  scant  com- 
ment, but  the  impact  of  their  own  beautiful  messages  is  more 
eflFective  than  any  words  of  mine  could  leave  them.  So  let  us 
pass  on  to  another  field  of  interest,  but  not  without  feeling 
that  we  have  made  some  new  friends,  who.  from  the  listening 
years  have  gathered  up  a  few  of  their  glories  and  their  dreams, 
and  spread  them  at  our  feet. 


i  I 
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"The  voice  is  a  better  instrument  than  the  cold  page." 

— Edmund  Burke. 

"Nothing  is  worthy  of  utterance  unless  it  teaches  something 
high  and  noble.  .  .  .  The  voice  of  your  life  will  sing, 
and  its  singing  will  reach  to  the  Master  of  Masters,  and  blend 
with  His  till  all  shall  hear  the  divine  song  of  your  characters." 

— Robert  G.  JngersoU. 
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Eloquence  must  be  spoken ;  it  cannot  be  written.  It  cannot 
be  read.  It  cannot  be  recited.  It  cannot  be  orated  or  posed. 
This  being  true,  we  are  not  to  expect  the  same  thrill  from  the 
page  that  we  derive  from  the  molten  images  of  truth  that  pour 
white  hot  from  the  heart  of  a  speaker  whose  lips  have  been 
touched  with  fire  from  the  altars  of  God. 

We  have  another  apology  to  oflfer  to  our  theme  and  also  to 
those  of  the  Twentieth  Plane  whose  words  are  here  so  imper- 
fectly reproduced.  We  found  that  our  results  were  inex- 
pressibly sensitive.  Small  circles  were  always  much  the  most 
eflFective.  If  a  stenographer  was  introduced  who  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  circle  and  the  astral  group,  the 
effect  was  not  only  noticeable,  it  was  deplorable.  It  was'  not 
necessary  that  the  lack  of  sympathy  should  be  expressed.  Even 
though  silent  as  the  grave,  covered  deep  with  smiles,  decorated 
with  culture,  and  polished  with  art  and  wile,  the  poison  of  a 
hidden  prejudice  or  antagonism  was  as  effectual  as  if  it  had 
been  injected  by  declamation  in  the  hearing  of  us  all. 

This  is  not  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that  w  had  no 
sympathetic  stenographers.  We  had  some  who  were  most 
effective.  But  unfortunately,  we  missed  some  of  the  best 
passages  of  some  of  the  greatest  speakers.  The  fact  is  that 
the  speed  of  utterance,  the  inability  always  to  secure  sym- 
pathetic and  effective  assistance,  and  on  some  occasions  our 
unpreparedness  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  did  not  expect  any 
trance-speaking  to  be  printed,  the  Instrument  not  being  fully 
developed  for  trance-speaking  at  the  first,  led  to  regrets  which 
make  these  apologetic  explanations  necessary. 

In  view  of  all  these  conditions  and  causes,  we  are  compelled 
to  present  only  paragraphs  or,  in  some  cases,  mere  sentences 
where  we  should  have  printed  at  least  pages  or  more  of  the 
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specimen  oratory  of  acme  of  our  astral  friends.  A  great  num- 
ber of  the  people  of  the  Twentieth  Plane  spoke  through  the 
lips  of  the  entranced  instrument.  Among  these  were  Lincoln, 
Burke,  Ingersoll,  Edith  Cavell,  Poe,  Shelley,  Wordsworth, 
Stevenson,  Shakspeare,  Beecher,  Spinoza  and  several  others. 
Since  all  of  these  spoke  on  at  least  one  occasion  long  enough 
to  supply  the  matter  for  a  full  chapter,  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
must  restrict  each  to  a  few  paragraphs  and  in  the  case  of  some 
who  w«.re  worthy  of  our  most  liberal  report,  I  regret  to  say 
that  we  shall  be  unable  to  present  more  than  a  few  sentences. 

We  shall  report,  first  of  all,  some  passages  from  an  address 
which  I  took  in  long  hand.  We  were  at  the  close  of  the  most 
exalted  experience  that  has  ever  inspired  us  throughout  these 
investigations.  All  that  is  not  too  sacred  for  publication, — 
and  I  am  sure  many  would  not  have  published  even  this — is 
to  be  found  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  report. 

Edgar  Allen  Poe  purported  to  speak  through  the  Instrument 
in  trance  on  May  12th.  I  am  able  to  give  only  a  few  extracts, 
but  those  are  verbatim : 

May  12— Edgar  Allen  Poe 

"Gentle  Friends;  Lovers,  Comrades,  who  lift  up  your  souls  to 
the  beings  of  this  higher  plane.  .  .  .  There  may  be  500  Stradi- 
varius  violins.  Each  owner  places  a  priceless  value  upon  his  own. 
.  .  .  Each  instrument  is  a  portion  of  Stradivarius,  an  expression 
of  the  perfection  of  the  man  he  was,  yet  each  instrument  is  a  little 
different.  .  .  .  So  it  is  with  men  and  women,  the  violins  created 
by  God.  .  .  .  The  Master  Musician  makes  music  on  each,  all 
together  making  one  grand  oratorio.  .  .  .  This  graphic  illustra- 
tion is  intended  to  show  the  meaning  of  spontaneity.  .  .  .  Mood 
is  the  basis  of  spontaneous  inspiration.  .  .  .  One  of  the  marks 
of  the  true  poet  is  the  power  to  be  subject  to  moods  as  the  sile.it 
lake,  when  the  breezes  play  upon  its  bosom,  flows  on  under  the  kisses 
of  the  moon. 

First  then,  decide  upon  your  subject  Then  live  with  it  as  with  a 
loved  ideal.     Subjects  are  living  and  actual.    After  I  had  married 
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niyjelf  to  my  jubjeet,  tbe«i  I  entered  a  place  suffused  with  my  own 
penoaality.    .    .    Think  of  books,  flowers,  music,  etc.    .    . 

"Breathe  deeply.  ReaUze  Swendenborg's  great  law  of  the  thought 
synchronizing  with  the  breathing.  Then  throw  your  arm  about  the 
neck  of  your  theme. 

"I  would  then  throw  myself  into  the  current  of  high  thinking  and 
great  vision.  The  words  would  come  then  easily.  .  .  .  The  great- 
est poems  would  have  been  greater  if  there  had  been  less  effort  to  be 
artistic. 

"What  is  the  best  form?  Ask  the  subject  of  the  poem.  I  would 
ask  the  subject  of  the  poem  what  form  she  would  love  to  be  dressed 
in.  .  .  .  Be  guided  by  spontaneity  and  mood,  but  style  enters 
into  the  question  here.  .  .  ,  Learn  a  lesson  from  the  ocean.  It 
does  not  ask  even  its  Creator  what  form  or  movement  it  shall  take. 
...  When  one  has  to  think  long  or  deeply  as  to  what  form  a 
poem  is  to  take,  one  is  becoming  a  purist.  .  .  .  Like  Walter 
Pater  they  show  too  much  stiffness  ...  not  enough  spontaneity. 
.  .  .  The  lords  of  Literature  such  as  Shakspeare,  Goethe,  etc., 
are  always  spontaneous.     Be  as  natural  as  possible. 

"The  sonnet  form  is  great  because  it  is  condensed,  or  concentrated. 
Energy  has  always  been  concentrated,  strong.  .  .  .  Then  there  is 
boundless  force.  But  if  the  poem  is  as  the  singing  of  a  bird  to  his 
mate,  it  may  be  as  long  as  the  heart  wills. 

"It  is  characteristic  of  people  here  that  before  leaving  their  friends, 
they  paint  for  them  a  picture  of  their  love.  For  words  are  living 
things,  pigments,  have  intelligence.  Take  them  then,  using  the  archi- 
ecture  of  your  capacity,  and  paint  scenes  that  shall  live. 

"Art  and  nature  are  one The  acorn  is  plar.ted.     The 

earth  loves  it  and  it  grows.  .  .  .  It  stretcnes  to  the  heavens.  Then 
it  is  called  nature.  It  is  cut  down.  It  becomes  the  mast  of  a  great 
ship.    Then  it  is  called  Art    But  it  is  still  nature. 

"Edgar  Allen  Poe  kisses  the  foreheads  of  you  all.  I  feel  the 
divinity  of  this  hour.    It  has  been  an  inspiration  to  me.    Good-bye  I" 

If  the  specimens  of  Twentieth  Plane  eloquence  presented  in 
this  chapter  are  largely  concerned  with  poetry,  philosophy, 
ethics  and  religious  experience,  the  fault  is  chiefly  mine. 
Throughout  the  researches,  I  manifested  little  interest  in 
things  personal,  indeed,  as  already  stated,  they  were  barred 
from  the  circle. 
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Despite  this  attitude,  many  injunctions,  statements  of  fact, 
predictions,  etc.,  especially  relative  to  the  great  war,  were 
proffered  without  our  solicitation.  These  were  always  wel- 
comed as  hospitably  as  other  matters.  But  if  the  addresses 
and  communications  through  the  agency  of  the  board  are 
rather  aesthetic,  dealing  with  the  fine  arts,  with  ethics  and 
philosophy,  those  on  the  Twentieth  Plane  are  not  to  carry  the 
responsibility.  My  reason  for  the  course  adopted  was  simply 
this:  The  intelligences  who  were  in  communication  with  us 
did  not  claim  to  be  infallible  or  omniscient.  In  this  respect 
they  were  like  ourselves.  Why  then  should  we  ask  them  about 
things  in  which  we  had  evidence  that  they  were  much  less 
interested  than  we  naturally  would  be?  They  were,  as  com- 
pared with  ourselves,  experts  on  things  concerning  the  Twen- 
tieth Plane.  Here  then  was  the  field  in  which  we  should  be 
their  disciples. 

May  26th  was  probably  our  best  night  for  eloquence.  Inger- 
soll  spoke  on  Morning,  Noon  and  Night,  and  Shelley  on  Lakes, 
Bays  and  Oceans.  It  will  be  noted  by  the  reader  that  the  lat- 
ter, which  is  presented  here  first,  treats  of  earth-experience, 
the  former  with  the  Twentieth  Plane. 

May  26— Shelley 

"As  a  young  man  intoxicated  with  the  beauty  of  earth-life,  I  learned 
to  love  a  certain  bay  and  a  most  beautiful  ocean,  and  since  coming 
to  this  plane,  enraptured  by  the  spirit  I  saw  amid  the  gotKeous 
hues  of  your  combined  auras,  I  have  learned  to  love  a  lake.  The 
bay  is  the  Bay  of  Naples;  the  ocean  is  the  broad  Atlantic;  and  the 
lake  IS  the  blue  Lake  of  Ontario,  loved  by  Walt  Whitman. 

"As  a  young  man  on  the  physical  plane,  I  loved  all  nature,  but 
more  especially  some  of  the  personalities  I  knew  and  recognized  as 
one  here  recognizes  a  friend.  These  personalities  of  nature  I  knew 
as  I  knew  Harriet,  as  I  knew  Byron,  as  I  knew  Keats. 

"Often  I  would  go  into  the  forest,  always  near  a  lake  if  possible 
he  down  beneath  a  tree  and  allow  its  limbs  to  shade  me  from  the 
sun,  and  there,  with  a  book.  lying  on  my  bosom,  I  would  drink  in  the 
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beauty,  the  philosophy,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  greatest  writers  of 


time 


"No  matter  how  deep  was  i 


:  when 


— ■-  — /  interest  mi«u  un  jruur  piane  in  any 

question  of  philosophy,  of  beauty,  of  emotion,  of  revolution,  of  the 
dawn  of  that  democracy  referred  to  in  the  immorul  lines  of  what  I 
regard  as  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  my  work,  the  chorus  in  the  poem 
Hellas,  when  I  wanted  solace  and  serenity,  I  would  creep  to  the 
shores  of  a  lake.  I  would  lie  down  alone  on  the  sands,  and  there  hear 
the  music  of  the  waters  as  they  sang  their  lullaby  of  rest,  or  a 
warlike  encouragement  to  greater  effort. 

"My  mysticism  as  a  poet  in  earth  life  spoke  in  poems  to  lakes,  rivers 
and  bays.  When  I  wanted  to  speak  as  a  master  of  living  beauty, 
with  the  delicate,  ethereal,  angel-like  touch  that  was  Shelley's  1 
would  go  to  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  there,  as  the  sun  «,nk  down  on 
the  bosom  of  that  bay,  were  reflected  tints  that  even  a  Tintoretto 
did  not  dream  of  in  his  most  ethereal  moments.  When  dreams 
wrapped  the  soul  in  a  shroud  of  ravishing  beauty,  I  would  see 
there,  reflected  in  the  bay,  colours  which  it  was  my  portion  in  life 
to  paint  I  have  been  able  to  take  these  reflected  tints  and  paint  the 
Ideas  thereby  inspired  in  intmortal  language. 

"You  read  to-night  some  lines  from  Queen  Mab:  those  lines,  for 
instance  on  death,  they  were  inspired  in  me  by  the  Bay  of  Naples 
One  could  not  look  on  Vesuvius;  one  could  not  be  in  the  mood  of 
such  serene  beauty  as  is  Naples,  and  her  crowning  glory   the  Bay 

teto  Wn"''"'''"*  °'  ""  ""*"*  "'  ''"*'  ""*  "  °"""  "*''  ""■'"« 
"When  I  wanted  great  deep  comprehensive  thought,  I  came  to  the 
shores  of  the  ocea..  There  I  saw  boundless  energy,  a  million  Gibral- 
tars  focused  before  my  eyes  in  the  glorious  Atlantic,  as  it  heaved 
ppward  and  forward  in  perfect  time  with  cosmic  energy 

The  ocean  teaches  me  something  of  science,  something  of  the 
depth  of  inspiration,  something  of  the  very  soul  of  God.  It  mirrors 
for  me  all  fancy,  all  imagination,  all  beauty.  It  is  the  combined 
result  of  all  the  deep  thought  and  inspiration  of  a  God.  One  shall 
not  doubt  immortality  when  one  has  crossed  but  a  portion  of  an 
ocean. 

"And  now  I  come  to  the  blue  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  that  I  have 
seen  from  this  plane,  of  which  Walt  Whitman  has  so  eloquently 
written  Here  is  a  great  lake  on  whose  shores  nestles  a  city  Toronto 
which  I  will  call  the  Athens  of  America.  On  the  shore  of  the  blue 
waters  of  Lake  Ontario,  nestles  the  city  whose  bosom  bears  an 
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Indiu  wnc  ud  if  I  were  permitted  to  vibrate  to  your  pljnc  taether 
poem,  or  if  I  rdncamated  end  came  down  to  earth  a(ain,  I  would 
write  another  Indian  Serenade,  this  time  to  a  city  wboee  domet  and 
eathedrali  are  worthy  of  even  the  Halt  of  Learning  of  thii  plane. 

"While  on  earth,  one  of  the  charactcrittici  which  I  loved  about 
myielf  wai  the  quiet  female-like  itillncu  that  came  over  me  when 
I  thought  about  great  eternal  thingi  before  I  leaped  and  grappled 
with  them  and  got  their  very  loul,  placing  it  deeply  in  linei  of 
inspired  poetry. 

"One  of  the  things  that  the  Divine  ordained  should  be  the  gift  of 
Percy  Byishe  Shelley  was  that  he  should  understand  the  beauty  of  a 
thing  as  instantly  as  did  Keats,  and  paint  with  that  beauty  all  the 
divine  lessons  learned  by  having  bad  the  deepest  and  the  most 
passionate  love. 

"There  are  few  poets  in  any  age.  There  have  been  but  few  poets 
in  history.  There  are  few  poets  of  this  Twentieth  Plane.  The  poet 
is  the  most  rare  creation  of  the  Divine.  A  great  poet  must  be  a 
prophet,  a  seer,  a  musician,  the  voice  of  the  divine  speaking  with  all 
the  rhythm,  metre,  polish'  and  finish  of  language.  He  must  as  well 
be  the  focus  point  to  which  all  the  arts  and  sciences  have  been 
directed.  He  is  liir  mirror  reflecting  the  highest  aspiration  and 
thought  of  any  p,.';.-.e,  and  such  a  being  I  was. 

"To-night,  in  order  to  give  you  evidence  that  this  is  the  poet  once 
called  Shelley,  I  have  talked  with  feeling,  with  emotion,  with  phil- 
osophy of  beauty,  of  experience,  of  things  eternal  and  divine. 

I'One  thing  I  will  refer  to  before  I  go.  In  this  Athens  of  America, 
this  city  whose  bosom  bears  the  Indian  name,  there  are  several  groups 
of  people  who  keep  green  in  their  memory  the  history  of  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley.  One  of  these  is  in  your  room  to-night.  I  appre- 
ciate all  who  ever  read  the  lines  I  wrote,  for  these  lines  do  not 
belong  to  me;  they  did  not  come  from  me;  I  was  but  the  humble 
instrument  that  penned  these  lines  given  to  me  by  the  eternal  Source 
of  all  knowledi  e.    This  is  my  confession.    Good-bye  I" 

After  giving  us  the  description  reported  on  page  104, 
Shakspeare  gave  us  a  brief  trance-address  on  Genius:  The 
conditions  on  this  evening  were  not  very  good,  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  meeting  was  not  a  success  for  that  reason. 
We  shall  therefore  give  merely  a  few  sentences  from  that 
address. 
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Uay  6—Skakjptort 

"Now,  the  hour-irl(M  tpitli  much  und,  lo  I  will  ia  subdued  tight, 
•peak  u  the  immortal  uriei  me. 

"Ai  courici  Ume  through  all  the  valley*  o<  the  life  of  man,  at 
the  chariot  daihed  around  the  amphitheatre  of  old  Rome,  ai  the 
almoit  perfect  youthi  of  Greece  entered  into  the  gamei,  let  us  with 
courage  and  noble  emotion  enter  the  amphitheatre  of  great  thought. 

"Gcniui  is  that  power  which  enables  a  man  to  do  absolutely  without 
effort  what  other  men  can  not  do  with  the  most  intense  labour  and 
struggle.  Genius  is  always  spontaneous,  as  rapid  as  light,  as  free  as 
a  bird  in  the  transports  of  a  bird's  pure  life.  .  .  .  Genius  can  not 
be  explained.  It  can  be  illustrated ;  it  cannot  be  demonstrated,  because 
only  the  God  of  the  Universe  knows  what  genius  is,  and  genius 
never  tells.    .    .    . 

"Nearly  all  geniuses  entered  your  world  amid  the  surroundings  of 
the  crude  and  the  humble.  ...  The  crude  and  the  humble  things 
of  your  cvironment  are  most  in  harmony  with  the  great  laws  that 
•weep  as  do  the  fingers  of  the  harpist  the  chords  of  a  golden  harp. 

"Genius  comes  from  higher  planes.  Millions  of  poeple  and  the 
mellowing  influence  of  numbers  of  years  are  necessary  to  call  forth 
that  genius  who  will  be  a  saviour  to  his  or  her  age.  The  coming  of 
a  genius  is  an  answer  to  the  prayers  of  a  population.  The  coming 
of  a  man  who  is  a  revelation  to  his  age,  is  the  answer  to  the  condi- 
tions set  up  by  the  masses  of  the  people. 

"All  the  elements  of  your  age,  with  deep  diffusion  of  immortal 
music,  are  calling  for  a  genius  who  will  lift  humanity  from  the 
boundless  gulf.  I  hear,  far  away,  celestial  music,  murmuring,  it 
shallbe;  that  prayer  will  be  answered.  .  .  .  I  shall  speak  through 
others  often.    I  love  you  all." 

The  effect  of  our  communion  with  Shakspeare  has  been  to 
make  a  personal  dear  friend  of  one  who  had  long  been  noth- 
ing more  than  a  mountainous  personality  dwelling  in  the  light 
unapproachable,  a  being  quite  beyond  conception.  Formerly, 
I  studied  him  for  profit,  now  I  think  of  him  because  I  love 
him,  and  often  carry  a  pocket  play  with  me  so  as  to  have  him 
speak  to  me,  for  I  delight  in  his  company. 
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We  mutt  now  present  some  of  the  eloquence  of  Spinoza, 
who  spoke  at  some  length  in  trance-address.  We  shall  have 
room  for  only  brief  portions  of  his  theme : 

May  19—SfiH.vo 

"My  own  wul  friendi,  I,  Bentdict  Spinoi..  c.lled  .ometimu  in 
life.  Bsnich  Eipinoia.  am  here  in  antwer  to  a  current  of  thought 
.  .  .  reaching  rn«  through  the  prayer  of  a  lainled  woman  on  the 
plane  through  which  this  message  it  sent. 

"I  wa.  born  of  Jewish  parents.     I   was  raised  in  an  orthodox 

i  ™l!i.i!°T',  7".  "'T  °'""  '"  ""  '>'™«»«"«  »n<l  the  'schule.' 
I  read  the  Talmud.  I  studied  deeply  the  characters  of  Old  Testament 
history.  I  lived  in  an  environment  of  deep-too  deep-religion  the 
religion  of  Theocracy.  Certain  circumstances,  not  accidental,  brought 
me  into  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  greatest  thinkers  and  phil- 
osophers of  my  day.  Then,  having  to  earn  a  livelihood,  I  became  a 
grinder  of  tenses. 

"It  may  startle  you  when  I  tell  you  that  I  learned  more  from  my 
occupauon  of  lens-grinding  of  the  meaning  of  God  and  the  Universe 
than  I  did  from  the  University,  or  from  the  Rabbis,  or  from  the 
philosophical  friend,  who  were  the  companions  cf  my  manhood 

.vii       ■'*!!■      ^'  ■"""■ '«""'"«  '"»<»>«  of  humility,  perseverance  and 
•kill  grinding  lenses  which  became  the  marvel  of  my  day,  I  learned 
to  think  deeply  on  the  great  question  of  the  material  universe     I 
was  engaged  in  an  occupation  which  developed  the  soul 
"Pantheism  has  been  described,  by  those  who  do  not  know  as  the 

ZVT'^\.  .  "^ri"^  """'"'■  '"  **'  "«"«  "d  monumental 
wonder-book  of  all  the  ages.  The  Ethic,  of  Spinosa,  I  tried  to 
demonstrate  that  the  universe  and  all  that  it  contain,  i.  one.  There 
»  nothing  that  ,,  not  a  part  of  God.  If  one  i.  worshipping  a  tree 
-call  him  a  Pantheist  if  you  dare-he  is  worshipping  dod.  If  one 
see.  divine  strength  and  beauty  in  the  ocean-call  him  Pantheist  if 
you  will— yet  he  is  loving  God. 

"William  Shakspeare  was  somewhat  disappointed  that  he  did  not 
answer  the  question  of  the  scholar-girl,  so  I  have  been  made  a  deputy 

!'„"„"„  r  f  f""-  YT'I  '*'  ^""''■°  '"'  "«''  '««'<""  because 
man  „o  longer  believed  the  theory  which  I  have  enunciated  to-night. 
When  this  was  lost,  men  became  the  owners  of  women,  and  there 
came  a  time  in  the  history  of  women  when  they  did  not  think 

And  so.  m  the  ages,  with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  women  per- 
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lortncd  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  davc  in  the  kitcheni  ol  ibcir 
lordi  ind  maiteri— men 


"But  this  could  not  Itit  Evolution  i  nnnoi  «iand  for  luch  ifnobte 
thing!,  hence  the  illuminating  influence  of  time,  the  awakening  of 
the  conKiouineii  of  women  by  inipiration  direct  from  higher  planet, 
and  education,  the  outflow  of  the  very  worki  of  Philosophy,  wiidom, 
literature,  painting  and  muiic  of  which  men  were  the  authon. 

"Fifty  years  hence  men  and  women  will  associate  in  perfect  purity ; 
Ihey  will  think  together,  reason  together.  No  avocation  in  which 
men  with  women  cannot  take  part.  There  will  be  in  the  next  fifty 
yean,  in  your  nation,  almost  perfect  equality. 

"But  woman  has  her  specific,  particular  place,  and  man,  his  specific, 
particular  place.  Woman  can  scair  a  height  different  from  man,  and 
man  will  climb  to  a  height  woman  cannot  scale,  because  they  are 
different.  The  God  of  the  universe  has  implanted  in  the  soul  of 
women  the  idea  that  men  are  their  natural  protectors.  When  a 
decision  is  to  be  made  in  a  great  crisis,  men  sometimes  must  uke 
the  lead. 

"When  a  woman  deeply  and  truly  Inves  a  man.  she  (eels  now  at 
the  felt  in  the  past,  and  will  always  feel  in  times  to  come,  that 
flinging  herself  on  his  protection,  he  will  be  her  refuge  in  a  time  of 
storm.  Thus  realization  does  not  limit  woman  or  lower  maa.  It 
makes  them  feel  all  the  tenderness  of  the  consciow  directing  energy 
from  all  the  planes  which  is  endeavouring  to  teach  the  men  and 
women  of  your  plane,  that  man  and  woman  are  one  only  when  they 
mutually  respect,  admire  and  understand  each  other 

"It  may  be  of  interest  that  Renjaiiiin  Disraeli  was  a  reincarna- 
tion of  myself.  When  Benjamin  Disraeli  died.  Spinoza  came  back 
•c  I.  s  plane.  I  reincarnated  for  a  time  that  I  might  not  be  too 
''■  ply  eeped  in  imagination  and  philosophy,  but  might  learn  the 
e.\i«i.i.iice  which  actual  contact  with  the  people  gives  to  great  sutet- 
men. 

"One  other  question.  Can  one  realize  that  the  universe  is  God  and 
that  God  it  the  universe?  The  way  it  simple,  but  the  path  it 
extremely  narrow.  There  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  evety  man  or 
woman  when  they  feel  that  the  physical  body  occupiea  one  place  and 
the  loul  has  left  the  body  and  is  occupying  another  place.  When 
the  toul  leave*  the  body,  the  soul  itself  can  realiie  that  the  word 
"1"  aad  the  word  "Soul"  and  ihe  word  "Universe"  describe  the  same 
thing.  God  is  an  energy  which  flows  through  all  things.  There  it 
not  a  thing  in  the  univerie  in  which,  and  through  which,  the  Divine 
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Energy  we,  for  want  of  >  better  name,  call  God,  ii  not  eternally 
flowing. 

"The  only  difference  between  individuala,  and  between  things,  is 
the  difference  in  realization.  A  great  poet,  through  his  imagination 
realizes  that  "I"  and  God  and  the  soul  are  one  Take  this  thought 
in  the  name  of  all  the  wisdom  of  all  the  planes.  Abnegation  of  self 
is  the  great  thing.  Realization  is  the  final  essence  of  the  thing  to 
know. 

"Pantheism,  then,  can  be  defined  as  the  realization  that  all  is  God 
and  that  God  is  all.  When  I  am  speaking  to  you  to-night,  it  is  part 
of  yourself  speaking  to  yourself.  .  .  .  Now  I  must  go.  It  has 
been  an  unspeakable  joy  for  me  to  be  here,  and  I  wiU  come  again 
Good-hye." 

I  have  already  included,  in  the  chapter  on  Art,  matters 
pertaining  to  Portraiture,  Music,  and  that  frozen  music.  Archi- 
tecture, with  some  Shelleyan  word-painting  of  landscape,  and 
a  glimpse  of  Morris  Art-furniture.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
add  verbatim  notes  of  an  address  given  through  the  Instru- 
ment in  trance,  by  Richard  Mansfield : 

Junt  2—Mansfitli 

"My  distinguished  friends;  for  all  are  distinguished  who  are 
smcere,  I  now  allow  my  astral  voice  to  articulate  through  the  vocal 
organs  of  the  medium,  and  so  I  address  you— Richard  Mansfield. 

"The  important  question  has  been  asked  me  this  evening:  did  I 
become  the  character  I  acted  for  the  time,  or  was  I  merely  endeav- 
ouring to  portray  him  by  imitating  his  voice,  manner,  gestures,  etc.? 

"Emphatically,  then,  I  was  the  character  for  the  time,  which  I 
represented  and  portrayed.  That  is,  I  mean,  after  I  became  a  dis- 
tinguished actor,  I  became  always  the  character  I  assumed. 

"In  the  great  days  of  Greek  drama,  no  stage  accessories  were 
used.  In  my  judgment,  this  was  good  usage.  The  stage  ahoold 
hav<  as  little  that  is  external  to  the  characters  acting  upon  it  as 
posaiUb    Henc^  I  preferred  to  have  little  scenery. 

"The  enacting  of  a  great  play  by  oive  fully  developed  in  bis  ait  is 
the  acting  outi  on  the  Mage  of  his  fancy,  the  cfaancter  be  u 
rcpreteatiaff. 

"The  character  most  pleasing  to  me  was  that  of  the  gentle  and 
kindly  Dr.  Jekyll,  and  his  other  self,  the  devil,  Hyde 
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"How  would  you  dtpict  them?  you  aak.  Remember,  the  two  had 
to  be  portrayed  and  lived,  for  the  time  being,  before  an  audience,  on 
the  same  stage  and  on  the  same  night 

"Ai  Dr.  JekyI!,  kind,  benevolent,  pure-hearted,  I  filled  my  mind 
with  thoughts  of  men  of  that  description.  I  thought  of  Beatrice, 
who  never  turned  any  unfortunates  from  her  door.  I  thought  of 
Beatrice,  the  personification  of  all  that  a  true  woman  should  be. 

"Then  I  realized  that  all  who  had  ever  lived  great  noble  lives 
have  left  on  the  ether  of  space  an  impress  of  those  lives,  and  that 
impress  has  never  perished.  The  same  is  true  of  the  debased.  Now, 
one  can  adopt  that  etheric  impression,  and  make  oneself  a  real  repro- 
duction of  that  character  whose  life  produced  and  created  it 

"I  denuded  the  stage  of  all  unnecessary  scenery,  I  gave  it  the 
weird,  uncanny  semblance  a  pale  green  light  produced.  I  took  on 
the  etheric  impress  of  a  demon.  I  entered  on  the  stage  when  and 
where  I  was  least  expected,  and  was  discovered  to  myself  and  to 
my  audience  as  the  personification  of  a  devil.  I  crouched  down;  I 
stepped  on  my  toes  ready  to  spring. 

"That  was  Art.  I  was  a  demon,  and  those  who  know  will  bear 
witness  that  nearly  always  when  I  acted  that  character,  some  woman 
had  to  be  carried  out  in  a  fainting  condition. 

"You  have  asked  a  practical  question:  should  the  stete  own  the 
stage? 

"I  wrote  an  essay— no  perhaps  not  an  essay,  but  I  spoke  at  any 
rate,  and  sUted  to  an  audience  that  the  sute  should  own  the  stage. 
One  reason  why  the  stage  has  been  a  partial  failure  is  because  it  has 
been  in  private  hands.  Profits  are  the  bane  that  destroys  it  The 
private  profit  idea  is  the  most  damaging  contrast  between  this 
plane  and  yours.  Here,  things  are  done  for  the  glory  of  doing 
them. 

"In  Greece,  the  whole  nation  were  actors  and  actresses.  The 
merit  and  the  genius  of  the  audience  determine  the  status  of  the 
stage.  The  art  of  the  actor  cannot  rise  above  the  taste  of  the  people 
and  succeed.  This  is  true.  High  Art  refuses  to  stoop  down  to  the 
baser  levels  of  lower  taste.  All  progress  of  the  stage  must  be  made 
in  harmony  with  the  prindplet  of  evolution. 

"One  pathetic  difference  between  the  genius  of  Henry  Irving  and 
mine  wac  the  fact  that  he  could  atteod  banquets,  make  ipeeches,  read 
favorite  books,  gn  into  sodety,  spend  the  day  as  he  pleated,  and 
perform  equally  well  at  night  whereat  I  never  atuined  eminence 
without  infinite  labour  and  study.  When  the  curtain  went  un. 
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I  wii  always  in  a  panic  of  fright,  and  I  never  got  over  a  certain 
nervoumess  throughout  my  whole  life. 

"Those  who  spend  endless  effort  to  attain  an  eminence  which 
others  attain  so  easily  are  apt  to  ask  the  question:  Where  is  the 
justice  of  it  all?  I  want  to  say  in  this  connection,  that  while  we 
should  take  infinitely  patient  note  of  all  actions,  we  still  should  say 
to  ourselves,  there  never  was  an  event  in  earth-life  worth  worrying 
about  for  a  millionth  part  of  a  second. 

"I  will  come  again.  Now,  I  go  back,  slowly,  silently,  to  the  silken 
couches  of  rest.    Cood-bye." 

The  Publication  Comtnittee  names  Ingersoll  as  the  principal 
orator  under  whose  auspices  this  chapter  vjas  to  be  prepared 
for  publication.  There  will  be  those  who  delight  in  his  type 
of  eloquence.  I  once  heard  him  lecture  on  Shakspeare,  and 
the  lecture  was  excellent.  His  style  is  more  florid  than  that 
of  the  other  speakers  whose  addresses  are  reported  in  this 
chapter.  However,  his  theme  is  unpretentious  and  his  treat- 
ment is  simple  and  pleasing  to  a  degree,  and  I  am  indebted 
for  his  contribution  to  these  pages.  I  give  him  the  place  of 
honour  in  the  chapter  and  commend  to  the  reader  his  helpful 
and  instructive  words. 

May  26— Ingersoll 
Morit 

"We  waken  in  the  morning  very  early,  after  deep,  refreshing  sleep, 
to  look  out  of  a  crystal  window  and  see  the  receding  stars  pull  down 
the  curtains  of  their  chamber  and  retire  to  rest. 

"We  rise  from  couches  of  refreshment,  stand  erect,  throw  back 
our  shoulders,  and,  by  a  process  of  thought,  let  the  winds  of  this 
sphere  wash  our  faces  clean,  cause  our  thoughts  to  be  rebumished, 
and,  in  the  golden  mint  of  God's  love,  the  impress  of  His  fac*  again 
illumines  the  surface  of  oar  souls. 

"Morning  on  this  plane  is  the  children's  hour.  Now,  as  if  led  by 
imagination's  hand,  take  mine,  and  we  will  witness  the  march  of 
the  children  as,  in  the  early  hour  of  the  morning,  they  act  their 
praises  to  the  Source  of  all  gnMoeM 

"See,  then,  with  m^  a  long  white  path  leading  to  the  foreM.  We 
■tand  to  one  side,  look  far  on  into  the  distance  and,  before  we  see, 
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we  h„r  the  m«,ic-the  bugle  voices  of  children  singing  in  chorus. 

aL  n?r.*T.V*'T""u.°'  """■  """"«  ""•  '»"<'  '"  hand,  along 
thai  part  of  the  path  which  we  are  observing. 

y,Z!t'  "**  •■"  °" ''""er  side  many  trees  of  astral  plane  life:  their 
branches  overarch  the  path.    The  weeping  willow,  the  stately  poplar. 

^L™"!'  •      r*"?'"'  '"  ""''  ""'^  ""»  «»«"<'»  «"»  P"*.  link 

o    treelov'%V     "k ''.  ■""'  '""*"'  "'  *"  •"""«•  »"■'"  '"ese  arms 
of  tree-love,  the  shadow,  deepen  and  throw  silhouette,  along  the 

^»^J^^u'  «°'T'""''    """"""  "°""<'   '"c    little    forms   of 
children  as  they  march  under  those  arms. 

"At  a  word  of  gentle  command,  the  children  stop  marching    They 

are  told  to  l.sten.    They  are  listening  to  the  language  of  "ree,  the 

language  of  flowers,  and  the  emotion,  of  the  tender  little  blade,  of 

grass     For,  on  this  plane,  we  have  another  ,enK  developed  in  our 

a,tral  bod.e,^    Walt  Whitman,  as  Dr.   Maurice  Bucke  once  „Td 

r.he^^del'orgra'r  "'  "''  '"""  '"'  ''"  ""^  "«"  "-'^  -«' 
"On  this  plane,  the  children  can  hear  the  tree,  and  the  grass  as  it 

fXXrth'  '"'  T"   '°"''   '"  ""'«     "armony^:!;;".; 
feeling  of  life.    The  grass  also  expresses  ^rass  emotion 

A  signal  I.  given,  and  the  children  walk  on  till  they  come  to  a 

niir  rar :"  .*' '°""  ^"-^  "*  ">  =" ''-"  -"  ^'■"  '--er 

n,^*"!  ^l^'™, '■'*?"  ""'■■  "'^'-    "^^'y  Kreet  each  creature  they 
Z,  J  1  ."**"."  """'  "'"  •'""  ""^ht  from  the  strains  of 

^mortal  music  that  float  from  the  divinest  orchestra  that  mortal 

Tn    hi:",!*?.":.  '"■  •  ^"'l^'"  "  "  ™"'''  '"  "■'  '^"Shter  of  children 
on  this  plane;  there  ,s  a  beauty  in  the  mellow  light  of  this  world  in 

Nobler  Hf',    7;h       \"  "  """"•  "'^P  •"■""^"'"'^  "'  '"e  tendered 
nobler  hfe  of  this  sphere,  specially  Mn  the  air  of  morning. 

!ffo«     AH         .r*,f'  "P''"'""  "'  ""^'^  "«'=  «hild  life  and 
effort    And  we,  the  older  ones  of  this  higher  plane,  at  this  middle 

L^^h     .      'i/"'  "Z^'  ™"'  '""•  °'"  '"»"  °'  'hings  of  greate^ 

we  realie  here  that  we  are  part  of  God,  and  He  is  all  that  we  see 
and  feel  and  touch  and  realize. 

NOOH 

"After  partaking  of  a  meal  on  this  plane,  with  the  music  of  a 
voice  we  call  to  our  side,  those  friend,  whom  we  love,  then    with 
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our  long  white  garments  kiaied  by  the  breezei,  as  true  brothers  and 
sisters,  we  march  serene,  erect,  happy,  noble  and  free,  to  the  Hall  of 
Learning.  The  path  leads  down  through  a  broad  forest  of  whisper- 
ing trees  straight  to  the  entrance  of  the  Hall. 

"We  walk  along  this  path,  and  hear,  as  I  do,  the  neighing  of 
pure  white  horses  in  a  pasture  reserved  for  those  horses  that  have 
come  into  contact  with  human  beings.  You  hear,  as  I  do,  as  I  pass 
by  an  astral  home,  the  sweet  lullaby  song  of  a  mother,  as  she  rocks 
gently  to  rest  the  soul  of  a  child  she  has  taken  to  nurture.  If  you 
could  hear,  as  I  do  the  tinkle  of  a  guitar  played  by  a  maiden  sitting 
on  ths  piazza  of  another  astral  home;  if  you  could  hear  wafted  to 
your  soul,  such  music  spilled  over  in  its  expression  of  emotion  and 
love  as  she  gives  to  the  perfumed  air,  the  inspired  strains  of  her 
silent  song,  then  you  would  be  able  to  understand  the  celestial  smile 
on  the  faces  and  on  the  brows  of  every  one  here,  as  we  walk  to  the 
Hall  of  Learning,  would  know  then  what  astral  life  on  the  Twentieth 
Plane  means. 

"Another  vision:  I.  call  to  the  little  cherubs,  I  call  to  Pan,  I  call 
to  all  the  sainted  inspired  ones  who  haunt  the  forests  at  night,  to 
c.ime  and  paint  for  me  ia  scene  of  the  Hall  of  Learning,  so  that 
>nysical  human  beings  can  see  partially,  as  one  looking  into  the  dim 
Kiass  of  an  unpolished  mirror  sees  a  shadow  of  the  face  looking 
into  that  glass.  I  will  try  to  paint  for  you  the  scene  that  we  witness 
daily  at  noon  in  the  interior  of  the  Hall  of  Learning. 

"We  walk  down  a  vast  aisle.  An  instrument  which  you  would 
call  an  organ,  but  for  which  we  have  another  name,  shakes  the  vast 
Hall  of  Learning  tj  its  foundation  with  great,  sharp,  staccato,  then 
long-drawn-out  sounds,  vibrations  that  spell  chaos. 

"Through  the  large  tinted  windows,  on  which  are  to  be  seen  port- 
raits such  as  Tintoretto  and  others  have  described  to  you,  appear 
varied  hues,  beautiful  as  the  most  gorgeous  life  of  the  tropical 
regions  of  your  plane. 

"We  do  not  take  our  seats,  for  we  learn  here  that  standing  grace- 
fully at  ease,  swaying  backwards  and  forwards,  as  in  the  marshes 
the  reeds  are  sometimes  swayed  backwards  and  forwards  on  your 
plane,  we  keep  time  in  breathing  and  in  thought  to  the  strains  of  the 
music  and  the  vibrations  of  the  tinted  light  as  it  flows  from  the 
windowi  of  this  House  of  Learning. 

"At  a  given  signal,  we  stop  breathing  for  a  fraction  of  time.  This 
i(  to  concentrate  our  attention  and  the  thought  of  our  soul  on  the 
sptaktt  on  yonder  rostrum;  then  in  perfect  unison,  more  perfect 
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S  of  sr^i^.  ""••''"•  "■"  **  ""■"« '» *•»  ">•■""«'»  oHh'^ 

rtl'^itJo"  "'*  ''*'""  °'  **  ""'"  ">«  »"  fi'h  find,  its  home  where 

riit  ?f  H  'ir-  -"  ^'  -  "=•■  - 

Hef.  hi!h    .  ^  *1  "'"""''  P^P*"'  Po'Wing  to  the  heavens 

"^n  .11  .1,.        -v     r    "^     '""■  '"  "'e  homes  of  our  sou  s. 

dr«ml...  sleep  of  this  higher  life  ^'  "•  °"  ""°  *« 
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"I  have  apoken  oi  morning,  noon  and  night  on  the  aitral  plane. 
I  have  described  the  actualities  of  this  sphere.  I  have  pictured  to 
you,  as  far  as  the  genius  of  the  instrument  enables  me  to  use  the 
keys  of  his  intelligence,  a  descriptive  oratorio  of  life  in  the  three 
divisions  of  morning,  noon  and  night  on  the  astral  planes. 

"Nothing  is  worthy  of  utterance  unless  it  teaches  something  high 
and  noble.  The  symbol  for  you  to  observe  then  is  of  a  great  star 
almost  within  arm's  reach,  and  you  reach  out  to  its  polished  sur- 
face to  feel  what  the  star  is  nude  of.  Let  this  symbolized  star 
eternally  gleam  before  you,  that  your  morning  of  life,  your  noon 
of  activity,  your  evening  of  subsidence  into  refreshing  sleep  shall 
be  one  whose  thought,  action  and  purpose  will  serve  to  illuminate 
your  souls.  Then  the  voice  of  your  life  will  sing,  and  its  singing 
will  reach  to  the  Master  of  Masters,  blend  with  His  till  all  shall 
hear  the  divine  song  of  your  characters." 

The  speakers  of  the  Twentieth  Plane  were  somewhat  im- 
patient because  of  the  slowness  of  the  process  of  speaking 
over  the  Board.  For  6ur  immediate  inspiration  the  trance 
method  was  more  effective.  But  nothing  could  be  finer  than 
the  careful  statements  of  Coleridge,  Lincohi,  Hugo,  Cellini, 
and  many  others  which  came  to  us  by  the  deliberate  process 
of  the  Board. 

Through  the  Instrument  in  trance,  a  host  of  immortals,  from 
Pythagoras  to  Emerson,  have  spoken  their  wonder  words  to 
our  hearts,  and  we  have  listened  to  their  joy-messages  from 
the  hills  of  light,  sometimes  sitting  for  moments  in  silence 
after  the  astral  heralds  had  withdrawn. 
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"Character  is  the  foundation  of  true  liberty ;  and  true  liberty 
W.I1  recognize  that  the  greatest  number  in  the  brjdy  politic 
must  control  action  in  the  individual." 

—Blbtrt  Hubbard. 

"The  private  profit  idea  is  the  most  damaging  contrast 
between  this  plane  and  yours."  ^-fn.rasi 

—Richard  Mansfield. 


"Wilson  is  a  man  of  God." 


— Lincoln. 


The  dawn  creeps  slowly  up  the  great  white-curtained  sky 
He  IS  earth's  greatest  nobleman  who  most  quickly  gets  to 
work  and  begins  to  build  the  era  of  social  equality  and  near- 
ness to  the  divine."  i       /      «  near 

—Mother. 
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In  consequence  of  an  error,  either  in  transmission  or  of 
record,  Lincoln  was  at  first  said  to  be  teaching  Politics  in  a 
college  of  which  Ingersoll  was  the  principal.  Lincoln  took 
the  trouble  on  a  later  date  to  correct  this.  He  then  stated 
that  he  teaches  Wisdom,  the  moral  being  that  Wisdom  is  the 
true  Pohtics.    The  corrected  dialogue  follows: 

February  10—JngtrsoU 
What  are  you  doing  over  there? 
"I  am  principal  of  a  college." 
Who  are  on  your  suff  ? 
"Emerson,  Carlyle,  Lincoln." 
What  does  each  teach? 

wildo""''  """'"'"  ^"'"'°"'  ""*'''"•  ^"''''•'  '°«*''  ""•  ^'''""''• 

ol^l*'"""  **'  ^"^'*  '''°'"''  ^  «"*'"«  Log«  »"<"  Phil- 
osophy.   He  was  not  specially  noted  for  those  subjects  here 
No,  but  even  there,  he  had  the  cliff-like  brow." 

In  this  chapter,  I  propose  to  collect  Twentieth  Plane  views 
of  Politics,  which  will,  let  us  hope,  be  found  to  merit  the  title 
of  wisdom.  Here  Lincoln  will  be  chief  spokesman,  but  since 
some  matter  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Hubbard  could 
hardly  be  placed  elsewhere,  as  it  treats  of  the  present  war 
It  may  be  well  to  include  it  here.  As  some  predictions  are 
involved  in  it,  I  desire  to  record  them  in  this  work,  even 
though  It  be  as  yet  only  in  manuscript,  so  that  the  mistakes  of 
this  particular  Moses  may  be  irrevocable. 

Afril  28— Hubbard 

blame  the  Huns,  not  me.   As  the  donkey  kicks,  one  runs.    So  I  avoid 
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brick-lNiti  when  one  uyi  'It  wu  wronf,  Fr».'  But  I  will  tell  you 
nii.  we  uw  cauiCi  let  in  motion  rt  navil  ictivity,  >o  you  heard  of 
the  bottling  up  of  harbour,  and  the  Auitrian  deitroyer.  put  to  flifht 
oy  oritiah  boats. 

Why  do  you  iniiat  on  (iving  date>? 

"Once  I  iaid,  'Never  uke  a  fri-nd'g  advice.' 

You  think  it  better  to  take  the  enemy'a  and  reverie  it? 
You  bet  I" 

How  doei  last  week's  work  look  to  you? 

"It  i.  the  crucial  battle  of  the  war.  Foch  will  get  into  action  ,oon. 
Almost  at  once,  and  Cod  help  Hindy.  For  the  Huns  (this)  will- 
as  he  strategy  of  this  worthy  successor  of  Napoleon  allows  for- 
be  the  epoch  Waterloo  of  this  conflict." 

Does  that  mean  that  the  reserves  have  not  yet  taken  part? 

As  accurate  as  Euclid.  Here  are  the  step,  as  I  see  them  along 
with  your  greatest  military  writer,  Simonds: 

First,  the  Allies  fall  back  to  prepared  positions,  and  the  Huns 
make  great  advances. 

Second,  the  Hun.  employ  every  method  of  the  war  such  as  tanks, 
etc.^  Then  they  exhaust  their  reserves.     The  morale  of  the  army 

Third,  the  army  of  manoeuvre  gets  into  action  under  Foch.   Their 
demise  soon  follows. 
Whose  demise? 
"The  Huns. 

of^lS"u!!:'r*  "•"  T^^  "  "  '"'  "'""  ~'""  <»«•  Then  the  spirit 
of  Nelson  lives  in  the  heart,  of  Englishmen  whose  home  ir  , ,  the 
sea,  and  the  war  subsides  into  the  golden  glory  of  peace 

These  are  the  steps  to  the  end." 

I  suppose  the  dates  are  very  doubtful. 

"I  use  dates  to  be  the  Fra." 

You  mean  to  be  sure  of  things  like  the  Fra» 

"Cocksure." 

You  spoke  before  of  a  revolution  as  a  last  step  before  peace  came 

i  said  there  would  be  a  revolution  in  Germany  " 
now^^  ^'°"  '^°'"  °"*  °*  """'  ^''  ""ought-berries  into  my  clutch 

It  should  be  statea  that  Hubbard  revised  the  date  of  the 
naval  engagement  from  time  to  time.     And  while  speaking 
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of  prcdictioni,  there  may  be  no  better  time  to  say  that  the 
mesaage  stated  on  the  same  page  (95)  has  proved  to  be 
substantially  true,  though  neither  I  nor  the  instrument  nor  any 
one  present  on  that  evening  knew  it  till  four  weeks  later.    The 

dates,  the  name,  the  incident  of  the  drowning  of  A 

the  place,  and  other  details  were  then  verified.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  name  cannot  be  given  here.  If  we  assume  that  no 
evidence  from  an  occult  source  can  be  admitted,  then  of 
course  no  final  conclusion  can  ever  be  reached,  but  in  this  as 
in  all  other  matters  the  common  sense  way  of  treating  the 
investigation  is  to  consider  all  the  evidence  and  if  it  brings 
conviction,  well;  if  not,  still  it  is  well. 

Now,  let  us  return  to  our  task  of  demonstrating  that  wisdom 
in  true  politics,  which  is  set  forth  by  those  astral  spirits  whose 
messages  have  thrown  around  our  lives  so  much  that  is  glad- 
ness during  these  months  of  research.  Is  not  that  of  itself 
evidence?  To  be  sure  gladness  and  exaltation  are  not  very 
conclusive  matters  before  the  intellect's  tribunal,  but  I  insist, 
an  influence,  that,  coming  into  the  life  of  man,  gives  him 
exaltation  and  clear  vision,  inspiring  to  noble  and  pure  con- 
duct, must  not  be  ignored.  If  the  communication  with  lower 
grade  spirits  degrades,  and  this  is  evidence,  then  the  higher 
experience  too  is  evidential. 

^fril  2S— Hubbard 
Von  did  not  Uke  an  interest  in  Philosophy  ai  Univeriity  men  do? 

Vet  you  would  call  yourself  a  philosopher? 
"Yei,  twcause  I  thought  in  system." 
Vou  were  fairly  radical? 
"Ves." 

What  are  your  conceptions  of  good  and  evil? 
"Evil  is  a  good  thing  off  the  track.    Good  is  on." 
Is  there  such  a  thing  as  good  and  bad.  or  are  these  just  devices 
to  help  us  live  better  and  more  satisfactory  lives? 
"As  you  said  exactly." 
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To  coatiin  tht  elcmcnu  oi  ditwlulion  in  our  eoodnct,  i*  ll»t  irfl  t 
"I  agrct  with  chit.    It  it  the  utcnce  of  truth.    If  in  tht  working 
out  of  •  »lM  there  ii  t  fallacy  concealed  in  the  method,  then  the 
retiilt  ie  a  failure.    Yea.    Yea.    Yea  I" 

Ii  it  then  that  every  theory  of  fovemment  but  Democracy  involvea 
the  elcmenli  of  iti  own  diiiolution? 

"Hiatory  haa  the  wrccka  of  nationt  itrcwn  along  the  patha  of 
time  to  confirm  your  philoaophy." 
Then  Democracy  ii  aubject  to  the  lamc  law? 
"^bat  it  true  Democracy." 

Then  we  may  have  to  abandon  aomc  of  the  practicci  of  our  prcitnt 
Democracy? 

"Yei.    In  the  working  out  of  true  Democracy,  theie  principlea  are 
neceaiary  to  save  any  nation,  vii. :  The  true  Democracy  will  conuin 
in  iti  fabric  the  principle  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum." 
Muit  every  man  have  the  right  to  make  a  failure  of  hii  own  life? 
"Yei.    He  ii  the  capuin  of  hii  own  loul." 
But  if  hit  courte  ahould  tend  to  wreck  the  itate? 
"Hii  guide  ii,  will  he  hurt  hia  fellow?" 
How  about  religioui  liberty? 

If  the  church  adviie  a  courae  inimical  to  the  intereita  of  the  itate 
what  ihould  be  done? 

"Character  it  the  foundation  of  true  liberty,  and  true  liberty  will 
recogniie  that  the  greater  number  in  the  body  politic  muil  control 
indiicriminate  action  in  the  individual.  True  Democracy  it  on 
the  aKent.  The  war  ii  thowing  what  Democracy  really  it.  .  .  . 
The  democratic  principle  which  extcnda  out  of  nature  it  iti  own 
lafety  valve." 

Our  communication  with  Lincoln  was  much  occupied  with 
the  grer,t  war  now  in  progress.  No  one  could  be  better  equip- 
ped for  entertaining  sound  views  on  such  a  question.  He  was 
in  one  of  the  most  critical  wars  in  history.  His  country, 
which  to  him  spelled  Democracy,  was  the  issue.  On  various 
occasions  the  ship  seemed  to  be  heading  for  the  rocks,  and  no 
one  seemed  to  know  enough  to  control  the  helm.  Happy  the 
nation  in  which  a  sane  and  resolute  statesman  had  the  author- 
ity to  lay  his  hand  on  the  wheel  and  veer  the  ship  into  open 
waters.  What  with  the  poor  opinion  of  some,  the  contempt 
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of  othera,  the  treason  ef  itill  otheri.  and  the  •tupidity  of  a 
muhitude  of  his  oflkers  and  advisers,  the  fact  that  he  saved 
Democracy,  in  as  far  as  his  nation  represents  it,  is  a  crowning 
monument  to  his  wisdom.  Let  us  then  hear  what  he  has  to 
say  in  these  dialogues,  with  patience,  even  if  our  attitude  to 
these  researches  does  not  inspire  reverence. 

M^ril  it—Lixteln 

"I  wiit  in  the  ipirit  of  eomridcthip.  The  diicuuion  wsi  indetd 
brilliant.    I  am  Wiidom'i  tpokeinun." 

Whit  ibout  the  conicientioui  objector?  We  permit  the  icctt  to 
flouriih  and  hold  viewi  that  would,  if  all  accepted  them,  leave  us 
open  to  conqueit  by  a  conKienceleM  foe.  Would  w«  do  rifht  to 
curtail  relifioui  liberty? 

"Abiolutely  correct  to  do  to.  In  earth  life  I  imposed  conMrip- 
tion  without  fear  of  man  or  God." 

Did  you  have  conicientioui  objectori  to  meet  ai  we  have? 

"The  lame  fool  argumenti.  They  are  like  the  Irishman  who  wu 
■ore  at  himiclf." 

In  the  preient  food  lituation,  how  can  we  tell  the  factt  without 
creating  a  panic? 

"Get  them  panicky.  The  art  of  itateimanihip  ii  the  control  of 
panici.  The  fear  of  terrible  miiery  ii  the  only  thing  to  remove  the 
Kalci  from  their  eyei.  If  the  situation  produce!  panic,  ai  it  will  if 
•uted,  lo  much  the  better.  I  adviie  the  fear  of  hell  to  be  thrown 
into  the  national  coniciousneu,  thereby  to  bring  the  lackadaiiical 
people  to  their  icniei." 

Would  they  not  hoard  food  and  make  the  conditions  woric? 

"CoDtrol  this  by  law.  Inspection  would  now  reveal  hoarding  In 
the  homei  of  thouiandi." 

Should  this  be  put  back  on  the  market? 

"Confiicated  to  the  Mate.  But  Dear  .  .  .  ,  I  am  serious  as  life. 
If  it  ii  not  done  now,  you  will  have  to  do  it  in  a  few  months. 
All  problemi  reach  a  climax.  ...  The  food  famine,  in  reaching 
that  climax,  will  necessitate  the  inspection  of  those  who  laid  in 
great  itorei  of  food-stuffs.  Now  doei  not  common  lenie  tell  you 
that  the  wise  itatesman  will  prevent  rather  than  meet  a  difficult 
situation,  so  why  wait?" 
We  have  a  law  now. 
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"But  not  enforced.    It  must  be." 

Would  we  get  enough  in  private  houses  to  warrant  the  search? 

"You  will  be  astonished  at  the  vast  stores  in  concealment.  It  is 
human  nature  to  protect  the  family.  You  Ulk  of  panic;  there  is  an 
undertone  of  panic  in  U.S.  and  Canada  to-day,  so  by  moonlight,  as 
''  **'*'  ''V'  ''"  °'  eovetousness  is  as  active  as  a  snake  in  flight. 

"Take  rice.  I  would  suggest  the  Government's  taking  over  the 
present  stores  for  use  later  on." 

Is  there  much  rice? 

"Veiy.  In  the  warehouses  of  U.S.  and  Canada  now.  Entirely  new 
proposal,  but  as  important  as  I  am  to  myself.  ...  The  suggestion 
will  be  adopted." 

April  28— Disraeli 

Is  the  Irish  trouble  serious  to  the  empire? 

"Listen.  Once  I  said,  the  Irish  are  an  imaginative  race,  and  their 
home  is  beside  the  melancholy  ocean.  Lloyd  George  will,  in  his 
scheme  of  Irish  Home  Rule,  in  which  is  the  immorul  spirit  of 
Redmond,  play  on  the  imagination  of  the  Irish  as  the  violinist 
vibrates  the  chords  of  a  violin,  changing  their  point  of  view. 

"On  the  pallid  crest  of  time  comes  healing.  So  Ireland  after  the 
eruption  will  sail  into  a  harbour  of  calmer  water." 

Same  in  Quebec? 

"Yet,  but  I  admit  my  lack  of  knowledge  there." 

May  4—Emtrson 

"Your  age  is  at  once  to  be  brightened  by  the  sun  of  a  more 
glorious  period.  ...  The  economic  system  will  adjust  itself  to 
a  higher  form  of  justice,  nobility,  service,  and  this  all  in  conformity 
with  the  spirit  of  democracy. 
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May  5— Lincoln 

"About  statues.  Well,  see  here.  The  ancients  had  idols,  so  you 
would  ape  them." 

Do  monuments  and  memorials  inspire  children  and  youths  to 
emulate  the  best  of  our  great  ones? 

"Not  nearly  as  much  as  the  monuments  in  their  minds.  You  may 
think  them  external  verities,  but  I  see  here  no  external  forms  of 
the  unit  man." 
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May  5— Hubbard 

Will  the  reconstruction  after  the  war  be  a  slow  process? 

'The  reconstruction  period  always  means  privation,  but  in  the 
future  your  nation  will,  better  than  all  places  in  the  world  except 
Australia,  weather  the  storm." 

February  IS — Lincoln 

Which  of  your  sons  walked  into  Richmond  with  you  after  its 
surrender? 

"Tad,  I  think,  but  not  sure." 

I  am  representing  you  in  my  poem  as  speaking  to  Ann  Rutledge 
after  your  assassination.    Have  you  any  objections? 

"No;  earth  will  tremble  at  the  joy  of  such  a  thing." 

Are  you  inspiring  your  country  at  the  present  time? 

"Yes;  at  the  helm  of  state,  through  Wilson  who  is  a  perfectly 
safe  man." 

Will  the  United  States  lead  in  peace  and  in  the  reconstruction  of 
the  world  ? 

"You  know  that  they  v '11." 

Are  we  going  to  be  in  dire  distress  on  this  continent  as  to  food 
supplies? 

"Do  not  worry.  Energy  sent  into  the  soil  will  give  you  a  double 
harvest." 

By  reference  to  the  dialogue  on  page  153,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Lincoln  had  modified  his  view  on  the  question  of  worry 
about  foods.  There  he  advocates  an  effective  panic,  and  at 
the  present  writing,  (May  16)  it  seems  to  be  very  necessary. 
The  dialogue  of  Feb.  18  continued  as  follows : 

February  IS— Lincoln 

Will  there  be  much  trouble  with  aliens  in  the  United  States  ? 
"No;  Gerard  said  it.    Too  many  telegraph  poles  there  to  string 
them  to." 
Will  the  negroes  cause  any  trouble? 

"Booker  Washington  will  assist  me  in  dealing  with  that  question." 
Will  the  negro  question  be  solved  through  education? 
"Bull's  eye  remark." 
Are  you  interested  in  New  Salem  now? 
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"I  weep  at  the  words." 

Are  the  lycanore  and  the  lilver  hazel  itill  there? 

No;  commercial  life  hai  altered  the  landscape." 
\^t  will  be  the  war's  effect  on  the  social  Ufe  of  America? 

League  of  nations  is  your  answer." 

Are  any  on  your  plane  active  in  inspiring  patriotic  work? 

par^r;;:;^:'"" '"''" ""  *"•  """*  ''**'^' » •«- « «>« 

pat^Sc"woA? "'  **  "**"""  ""  ^'""'  ^*""*  "^  l*^"  «"  *". 
be"S^eirtor  ""'•  *""*  °'"'  """^  ^''*""'"  **"*  »^*-    They  would 
plinef"'  '"''  °"'  °"  **"*  "°*  «'"«'"»'««'  from  a  very  high 
"Abdul  Bahai  is  from  the  1000th  Plane." 

mS^*  *?'«*'•  '^"^  *'^"'  ^°'**^  SutM  history.  Lincoln 
mentioned  Horace  Greely.    We  quote: 

February  IS—Uueoln 

"I  taught  Horace  Greely  a  Ie.«,n  that  put  him  on  this  plaie." 
What  was  that  lesson?  »'■"'«■ 

"Humility  and  the  use  of  his  vision  " 

"^esTalt'rZnl  °'".''  "'"'T  "  »  ^"^  '""»""'  ™««'? 
res,  Cleans  carbon  off  one's  window  panes" 

Z^l  '1?"'!'/°  ''•"  'f ''  •"*  "P""  *'*  **  lf«»'«t  pleasure? 

-i^  •*''^'^f^.°S.  Lincoln  seemed  to  know  that  I  had  not 
LTi?  „""  "Piificance  of  this  communication,  and  the 
followwg  colloquy  ensued: 

FOnary  H-Uncoln.    Horn*  of  Jmirumtnt 
•Did  you  see  the  point  rt  Horace  Greely  yet?" 
^  do^not  know.    You  said  you  brought  him  to  PIum  Twenty,  did 

..tS;hS=^*d:~g";t?fso'"ur "  •"*  ^'--  - «"- 
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Think  you.    It  Horace  Grecly  on  the  Twentieth  PI»Be  now? 

"Yes.    We  draw  others  with  us." 

How  about  Seward? 

"Here;  in  Emerson  Group." 

And  Chase? 

"No,  nol" 

Though  somewhat  remote  from  the  subject  of  Politics,  there 
may  be  no  better  time  than  the  present  to  give  the  history  of 
the  Lincoln  poem  which  mother  said  I  should  write.  The 
story  emerges  from  the  dialogue  which  we  will  present. 
Mother  and  I  had  been  speaking  of  my  own  work  when  she 
said: 

Ftbruary  10— Molhtr— Lincoln 

"You  will  write  next  on  Lincoln.    Will  he  speak  for  five  minutes?" 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  Lincobi. 
(Lincoln  speaks.) 
"I  am  here  with  son  Will." 
Your  son? 

"My  son.    He  will  reincarnate  for  your  world  at  once.    He  will 
be  the  picture  of  Mrs.  Lincoln." 
Will  he  ever  be  President? 
"No;  President  of  Harvard." 
Will  he  be  a  world  personage? 
"Yes;  leader  of  world  congress." 

Will  there  be  any  other  great  world  leader  before  his  time? 
"No;  but  Wilson  is  a  man  of  God." 


Is  the  United  Sutes  to  become  more  democratic  as  the  years 
go  on? 

"In  six  months,  the  U.S.  will  advance  as  much  as  it  did  in  a  hun- 
dred years  under  the  old  regime." 

Will  there  be  a  world  reconstruction  of  mdustrial  and  commercial 
mterests? 

"Ye»;  and  be  sure  that  the  old  fabric  is  gone  for  good." 

How  old  was  your  ton.  Will,  when  he  passed  over? 

"Twelve  years."    (Thit  has  been  confirmed.) 

What  is  hit  chief  occupation  now? 

"He  is  my  assistant  in  Politics." 
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What  ii  the  big  thing  you  want  me  to  lay  in  the  poem  I  am  to 
write  about  you? 

"I  cried  with  the  lowly  and  felt  their  griefs.  I  roffered  hell  for 
truth'!  sales,  but  reached  the  port  a  maa  I  had  a  face  of  pain,  I 
felt  all  wo«  because  I  was  a  man.  I  never  said,  nor  did,  nor  allowed 
cruelty  that  I  could  prevent  and  I  prevented  an  abundance  of  it 
Mention  Willie.    His  coffin  lies  with  mine  in  rest." 

1  want  to  put  the  poem  in  the  form  of  a  monologue.  To  whom  shall 
I  have  you  speak? 

"Oh  yes    ...    to  Ann  Rutledge." 

Fibnary  24— Lincoln.    Home  of  Jnslrumtnl 
(Meanwhile  the  poem  had  been  written.) 

"Read  sUnzas  where  lines  from  here,  come  in."  (The  lines  were 
read.) 

"Thanks.  Ann  Rutledge  heard  you  read  that.  She  is  with  me. 
Can  you  work  in  another  idea  into  the  poem?" 

Certainly.    It  is  not  finished. 

"Ckwd!  When  I  came  here  first,  I  saw  a  crysulline  blue  and  pink 
star  m  the  heavens.  I  worshipped  that  sUr  from  afar,  then  as 
consaousness  came  like  the  throwing  off  of  earth  robes,  the  sUr 
grew  mtenser;  I  heard  a  voice;  I  looked;  I  was  in  the  arms  of 
Ann. 

On  June  23, 1  was  asked  to  suggest  a  theme  for  Lincoln  who 
vas  about  to  speak  through  the  Instrument  while  in  trance.  I 
named  as  a  subject,  Essential  Democratic  Foundations  and  how 
to  BuUd  on  them.  I  took  only  a  few  notes  of  his  address, 
which  I  present  here: 

Junt  23— Lincoln 
•TVhat  are  the  pointing  fingers  to  the  greater  ideals  of  the  people' 
-Until  profits  are  eliminated,  there  must  be  social  distinctions  and 
they  constitute  hell. 
'The  people  can  exploit  any  great  national  utility  without  profits 
Three  fundamental  positions  are  slowly  emerging  from  the  body 
politic: 

First— The  elimination  of  profits. 
Second— The  evaoishment  of  social  distinctions. 
Third.— Equality  of  education. 
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"The  man  on  the  sidewalk  wonders  by  what  law  the  luxurious 
hod  their  unjust  privileges.  Luxuries,  profits,  money  privileges  all 
will  have  to  go.    Labour  will  be  crowned. 

"There  is  more  true  Democracy  in  equality  of  education  than  in 
any  other  department.  A  great  poem  cannot  be  cornered.  All  the 
higher  as  well  as  the  lower  Khools  will  soon  be  sute-owned 

There  are  great  massive  doors  on  our  Hall  of  Uaming  Thev 
are  always  open.  If  one  of  us  felt  for  a  moment  that  the  poorest 
might  not  enter  those  halls,  those  doors  would   forever  close  to 

"Uaming  is  the  power  to  think.  Remember  that  the  true  Democ- 
racy IS  that  of  your  own  hearts.  Every  action  employs  the  great 
law  of  cause  and  eflfect" 

These  are  the  actual  words  purporting  to  be  spoken  in  our 
own  times  by  the  great  Lincoln.  I  commend  them  for  careful 
consideration  by  all  the  legislators  of  this  reconstructive  epoch 


I 
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"The  naturalist  is  he  who  with  scientific  eyes  sees  alt  in 
nature  because  he  sees  through  not  over  or  around.  The 
naturalist  recognizes  that  all  trees,  flowers,  vegetation,  hills, 
valleys,  mountains,  are  thinking  of  God.  All  visible  nature  is 
God-thought  matured,  which  means  that  in  the  beginning  and 
through  the  growth,  God  was  the  principle,  and  when  matur- 
ity is  reached,  God  thought  is  revealed." 

— Agassis. 

(Received  June  28— Dixie.    In  the  woods.) 

"On  the  earth  plane  Gravitation  is  a  current  of  electric  ether 
that  runs  in  parallel  lines  around  the  globe.  On  the  Twentieth 
Plane,  Gravitation  acts  in  perpendicular  lines  that  run  straight 
up  from  the  earth  plane.  We  can  get  between  those  lines  and 
escape  the  law." 

—Dorothy  Wordsworth. 
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It  is  easier  to  produce  an  essay  than  a  true  aphorism.    Few 
can  write  a  proverb  without  first  setting  forth  the  main  idea 
m  volummous  phrase,  and  afterwards  reducing  it  to  its  final 
essence    When  one  finds  'a  jewel  five  words  long,'  it  is  either 
the  product  of  supreme  inspiration,  or  else  its  author  has 
worked  It  out  laboriously  by  the  foregoing  method.     If  a 
second  original  proverb  immediately  follows  the  first,  we  may 
be  pretty  sure  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  rare  genius.    A 
series  of  these  gems  is  never  produced  extemporaneously.    If 
any  undoubted  genius  questions  this  conclusion,  we  recom- 
mend him  to  write,  at  full  speed,  half  a  dozen  proverbs,  bright 
brief,  and  unquestionably  great,  proverbs  that  have  never 
before  had  voice  or  form,  proverbs  that  will  arrest  the  most 
thoughtful    and  appeal  with  divine  authority  to  mind  and. 
h«.rt.     Of  course  he  will  fail  utterly  and  ignominiously- 
utterly  because  of  incapacity,  ignominiously  because  of  pride 
If,  however,  he  should  imagine  the  effort  to  be  a  success,  this 
will  show  that  he  lacks  judgment  as  well  as  genius. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  we  must  conclude  that  when  such 
a  series  of  bright  and  brief  ideas  emerges  in  our  dialogues, 
they  are  inspired.  They  may  be  spontaneous  individually  but 
not  as  a  series,  for  no  proverb-sequence  was  ever  inspired  as 
a  unit.  They  are  particular  and  sequestered  gems  of  truth 
each  one  of  which,  though  collected  here,  was  originaUy  » 
white-cap  on  the  high-crested  wave  of  thought 

When  -the  people  of  The  Twentieth  Plane'  make  a  statement 
of  the  laws  as  contamed  in  these  dialogues,  they  do  not  claim 
to  give  them,  at  the  moment,  spontaneous  birth;  they  are  onlv 
quoting  some  of  the  best  thoughts  of  their  brightest  thinkers 
wth  the  hope  that  we  too  may  find  them  aflame  with  inspira- 
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In  this  chapter  are  presented  passages  of  high  converse  in 
which  some  of  these  life  principles  are  set  forth.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  all  of  them  are  of  equal  value,  but  some  of  them 
at  least  are  remarkable  and  unquestionably  significant. 

April  21—Coltridgi 

"The  highest  i>  no  higher  than  the  humblett." 
"The  cloak  of  hidden  sin  is  the  most  transparent  garment." 
"Hidden  virtue  i>  all  alight  with  publication." 
"Ciod  is  the  brother  of  mankind." 

"The  unit  is  always  the  anchor  of  destruction  to  the  ideal ;  it  ties 
to  a  post  of  limitation." 

April  21—ItigtrsoU 

"All  noble  impulses  obstructed,   find  here  inevitable  fulfilment." 
"All  weak  thought,  if  good,  intensifies  to  reality  here." 
"In  the  presence  of  the  great  poet,  words  are  oil-colours." 
"Emotion  is  the  ocean  of  one's  consciousness  in  action." 

February  10—Ingersoll 

What  has  been  the  most  surprising  truth  you  have  learned  on  the 
Twentieth  Plane? 
"That  I  am  alive." 

April  21— Hubbard 

I  suppose  it  is  true  that  there  is  nothing  to  fear  but  fear. 
"There  is  nothing  to  fear  but  nothing." 

May  i— Dorothy 
"Only  man  himself  can  rescue  himself." 

May  25— Dorothy 
"Desire  is  the  step  to  destiny." 

We  have  already  reported  (on  page  48)  the  lavv  stated  by 
my  Mother 

'Light  comes  when  there  is  least  disturbance." 
The  frequent  admonition  to  keep  the  attitude  of  passivity 
and  power,  an  admonition  repeated  in  some  form  or  other 
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2^rii,l  Tk  T'  *^****  ""  «'"'  importance  the  people  of 
if  al Tr  -^^  "*•'*•  '"  "'"  '"™°"'°"«  con^t«tio„ 
TnHiifr  '"  """'  "P'"»'°"  »"<'  expectancy.  I,  it  „„" 
indeed  the  very  same  condition  imposed  bVthe  treat  FounH^, 
of  our  religion  when  he  says:  "Thou.  whe^S  p™ 

tT  hV";!ticr  wh"'  '"'  *'"  ""•"  •'''"  ^""^  the  dXS 
to  thy  Father  whicli  is  m  secret,  and  thy  Father  which  sLh 

non  of  all  artistic  achievement?    The  artist  must  tVm.  l- 
mstrument,  of  thought  and  feeling  to  tie  hiX  t  "a,e  of 
vbration;  he  must  soar  into  the  empyrean  and  catch  som. 
strams  of  the  music  that  drifts  down  ffom  the  heavt^chr 

as?^a!iS:"  ^^"'"  °'  ''"^'^  --^'-  'iJe^ 
January  27—AIolhtr 

"Yes.    That  it  true  of  all  good  things." 

th^ZXtr  °"  "'  '''-  ""-  "'  "^^  '^  '-««  in 

/odnflfy  27— Hubbard 
Why  ii  Keats  on  a  higher  plane? 
"Desire  is  part  of  it.    Aspiration  too." 

Akin  to  this  law  of  harmony  is  one  that  requires  us  to  rise 

ties  us  to  the  post  of  limiution." 

Something  akin  to  that  fine  disregard  of  the  ha..  ♦!,      i.       ^ 

others  evinced  by  the  Saviour  of  men  when  Je  L M^^''  "j 

tell  that  fox  that  I  do  cures  to-day  an^tlr.  ^,t 
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third  day  I  shall  be  perfected,"  U  shown  in  the  intercetioc 
dialogu*  which  follow* : 

Ptbnary  10— Dorothy 

"The  greatest  epigrami  in  your  world  arc  theK  and  we  um  them 
here: 

'Love  it  not  love  which  altera  when  it  alteration  iindi.' 

And  the  other  one, 

"Coniider  the  lilie*  of  the  field,  how  they  grow,  they  toil  not 
neither  do  they  apin,  and  yet  I  uy  unto  you  that  even  Solomon  in 
all  hit  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.'" 

"We  used  them  now." 

Who  used  them  now? 

"The  group." 

Who  are  the  group  } 

"Hogg,  Shelley,  Mother,  I  and  some  others." 

Is  your  brother  one  of  the  group? 

"Yes;  I  knew  that  you  must  know  that" 

On  page  220,  Keats  is  reported  as  saying  that  only  the 
first  five  planes  revolve  with  the  earth.  This  was  not  the  whole 
story  of  the  planes  and  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the 
earth.  Hartley  Coleridge  on  April  21st  gives  this  further 
interesting  information: 

April  21—Hartliy  CoUriigt 

"The  planes  rotate  in  ever-increasing  speed  as  the  circle  widens. 
That  is,  we  travel  through  space  like  you,  only  about  three  thousand 
times  faster.  Hence  all  vibration  is  increased  on  this  plane  through 
a  law  of  interdependent  action." 

E)oes  the  extra  speed  increase  the  vibration?' 

"Up,  down,  across,  all  around." 

The  law  of  vibration  as  understood  on  the  Twentieth  Plane 
receives  further  illumination  from  the  following  explanation 
by  Coleridge : 

Uay  5— Coleridge 
"In  the  cosmos,  all  is  vibration,  either  slow  or  fast     Now  some 
forces  operate  to  reUrd,  others  to  accelerate  the  flow  of  vibrations 
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"Wtter  of  your  pUnt"  •"*"  tli«n  m  the  denier 

May  S— Hubbard 

Somewbit  like  our  ecHptic? 

sCtt 

-.mer^wW^'^  """'"•  !"^"°"  «»^«  *«  ^o'lo^ing  brief 
rTu«.i^  rr  ^"'P'"''"''--  because  of  the  nature  of 
tne  questions.     These  were  propounded  by  a  friend. 

Ftbruory  10—lHgtrsall 

"Ye*.    Heaven  it  harmony  and  hell  diicord  " 

and  char«ser?  ^ousht-energy,  are  identical  i„  ,ub.un„ 

"Yea." 

Ftbnury  10~Lmcob, 

^biri.*'  '"~"'  °'  '^•^''«  '°  »  '■'«''"  plane? 
Doet  it  involve  a  death? 
"Well,  a  litUe  of  that" 
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•hall  find  in  a  later  chapter  (page  214)  how  important  a 
place  ti  given  in  the  Twentieth  PUne  to  the  quality  of  humil- 
ity. The  Publication  Committee,  consisting  as  it  does  of  four 
of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  nineteenth  century,  signed 
their  report,  "The  Humble  Ones  of  The  Twentieth  Plane." 
After  Coleridge  and  Ingersolt  had  given  the  aphorisms  and 
laws  as  stated  in  the  present  chapter  (page  162)  they  signed 
themselves  "The  Humble  Ones." 

It  seems  that  another  sweet  grace  has  been  added,  on  the 
Twentieth  Plane,  to  the  three  immortals  that  we  know  on  ours. 
Now  humility,  however  beautiful  as  a  jewel  in  the  character, 
IS  a  very  difficult  virtue  in  one  who  is  investigating  such  experi- 
ences as  those  we  have  been  studying  in  these  dialogues.  For 
over  fifty  years,  I  have  regarded  the  names  of  Wordsworth. 
Coleridge,  Shelley,  Emerson,  Lincoln,  Whitman  and  others 
who  are  concerned  in  this  research  with  a  reverence  for  which 
I  can  find  no  adequate  expression.  These  men  have  always 
been  to  me  like  stars  in  my  heaven,  unapproachable,  serene, 
undying.  Imagine  then  the  surprise,  the  incredulity  with  which 
I  must  naturally  receive  the  story  that  any,  and  much  more, 
that  all  of  these  have  spoken  to  me  either  for  my  own  sake  or 
for  the  sake  of  a  great  purpose,  since  either  motive  seems  to 
exalt  me  unduly. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  try  to  imagine  myself  in  their  places,  I 
can  conceive  that  I  should  not  be  swayed  by  any  sense  of 
superiority  over  simple  and  sincere  souls.  Indeed,  the  very 
title  they  choose  to  assume,  The  Humble  Ones,  is  evidence 
that  they  do  not  regard  themselves  as  better  or  more  select 
than  the  unlettered,  unrenowned,  who  have  not  attained  to 
eminence  in  any  field  of  achievement.  What  they  require  for 
their  purpose  is  a  certain  vibration  which  for  some  reason 
pertains  to  the  group  that  meets  in  this  home.  It  proves  no 
superiority,  or  aristocracy  of  intellect,  or  of  heart,  further 
than  the  power  to  be  passive,  serene,  humble  and  sincere  •  to 
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cou«j.  bon,  of  ,uch  .  W,h,  «d  a  .pint  gM  «d  fre«  beci* 
of.  love  which  docs  not  idter  'when  it  alteration  finds.' 

ts.entiaUy.  no  one  is  greater  than  anybody  else,  and  as 
Socrates  pointed  out  long  ago.  the  wise  owe  to  the  ignorant 
knowledge.  What  .s  more  to  be  expected,  therefore.  thVn  that 
these  starry  immortals  should  wish  to  instruct  me  and  all  of 
«.  who  need  wisdom?  That  they  do  this  doe,  not  prove  h« 
we  are  greater  than  others,  but  rather  th=i  we  have  realised 
our  poverty  m  those  things  which  these  nn.nortal,  1  a.e  ,o 
bestow,  and  by  that  realisation  have  I,ea.,uc  fittin-  , ,  tu- 
ments  through  which  great  and  vahci  re  e'ation.  n,..y  »* 
mediated  to  others. 

Perhaps  some  extracts  from  the  llaloguo,  wi,l  bc.r  uoon 
this  matter,  so  important,  since  the  pre  .aim  i  idea  of  greatness 
modifies  unnecessarily  the  open  mind  with  whi-h  .11  should 
approach  this  investigation. 

Afril  l—Uneoln 

"The  great  man  ii  he  who  can  come  down  from  any  eminence 
however  high,  and  dwell  among  the  common  people."  ' 

Apnl  IS— Hartley  Coltridgt 
It  aeemi  to  me,  Hartley,  that  the  fact  that  you  are  away  up  in  the 
Jky  »u«  be  the  ha,i.  of  many  grea.  difference,  between'  JLr  Z 

•The  difference  between  Greece  and  Rome  in  the  palmy  day.  of 
both  nation..    I  am  in  Athen.,  you  in  Rome." 

April  15— Coleridge 
"The  blunted  intellects  of  the  people  of  Rome,  a.  compared  with 

I.  not  the  issue  m  the  present  war  a  .imilar  one? 

A  conflict  between  the  empire  of  reason  and  the  empire  of  heU  " 
On  your  plane,  do  you  devote  all  your  time  to  matters  of  realfty? 

Nearly  all  the  time,  for  we  are  not  infallible.  Your  pl^.  «„  L 
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^rf  »  .  RctJon  of  a  city  died  the  rium..  our.  to  th.  univer«ty 

iiZZ  if  ^         '  .f^  •■"*  *  continuation  of  law.  which  enable 
«™  in'^.t^S*'*  """  °'  •"'  "'=''"""  "'  '^^  ■"-  •"<=»  " 

"Shall  I  tell  you  the  curriculum  we  Mudv?" 
Do. 

"Political  Wiriom,  Art.  Mu.ic  Uterature,  Eugenic.,  Aura  Hirtorv 

atdlffe'r'r   "•  °'-^«'"»/'7"«»  ™  >-un,fn  na^re.     EuS 

Z  V  I     ^        •we  study  the  pojthumou.  aspect.    The  asuect 

wh«h  develop,  after  th.  ego  reaches  the  mature  ^  of  ft.  S 

Doe.  a  child  come  to  your  group,  sometimes? 
on7wa.",^u^'Sfl" ■"  ''^  "'^  "  '™'"  """^^  ■"""•    The  body 

No.     True  marriage  i.  simply  wul-coaleKence." 

thi™?    ^    "^'  'i!L*  '""  °'  ""  "'"""  »"'-'»"«•    I»  there  such  a 
thmg?    Swedenborg  seems  to  me  to  have  Uught  something  of  the 

"But  he  wa.  wrong.    Big  enough  to  know  that  now" 

You  agree  with  me  then  that  there  is  no  such  thir,g  ».  twin  «,ul.? 

There  never  was  .uch  a  thing.   All  love  is  mine  fo.  d.e  d^^  ■■ 

"Great  thought  tells  its  own  truth  " 
Do  your  profeswrs  attend  lecture,  by  other.? 
We  have  no  professors  here.    We  have  men  and  women     Th. 
re.U«  ,.  the  humblest    S,  the  .ervant,  of  all  "t  arXfeet^: 

What  occupie.  mo.t  of  your  time? 

Of'.!:::  ^t^ai";;  rri^Hrs-irc^rirdtTertrn  ^ 

ungodly  and  the  sinner  appear?"  ^'  *'""  =*»"  *^ 

"The  weak  cry  of  a  barbaric  age.    Moses  knows  that  now  "    f  Whv 

was  Moses  named  here?    The  text  is  from  P,f.,     vt         ■       .     '^ 

be  reincarnated  in  IjncohL)    """»  *"™  P«"-    Mo«s  „  „id  to 
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Should  etch  of  ui  write  down  the  most  inapiruic  thought*  w« 

"The  difference  between  our  planes  is,  we  on  think  at  our  beM 
whenever  we  deiire,  but  you  think  best  when  you  forget" 
Is  that  because  of  inspiration? 
"Whence,  you  do  not  see." 

will'?""*'*  ""'  '  '*"  '^  *'''*  *'  ""^  ""'"*  inspiration  when  we 

"No.  hardly  a  law   but  say  a  method.    Inspiration  quietly  opens 
the  door  when  you  slumber." 

There  must  be  a  great  number  of  persons  writing  about  how  to 
rule  the  worid  after  the  war.  ui  now  ro 

"But  not  ruling  themselves." 

The  law  stated  in  the  Intention  was  quoted  by  Dorothy 
Wordsworth,  as  follows:  / 

February  24~Dorothy 

Clear  vision  often  goes  with  an  empty  purse.    Is  that  a  law? 
Yes  and  the  law  is,  'Perfect  through  suffering.'" 
Is  there  a  law  like  that  on  the  astral  planes? 
"All  great  laws  penetrate  all  planes." 

April  2S—Uothtr.    Home  of  Dr.  Abboll 
"Albert,  my  boy    Coleridge  said:  The  Twentieth  Plane  reflects 

love,  w«lom,  and  ,oy  to  your  sphere,  nor  asks  any  recompense.    He 

desires  to  state  another  aphorism. 
'All  are  equal  to  all.' " 

One  of  the  first  aphorisms  we  received  was  that  with  which 
Dorothy  Wordsworth  defended  the  simplicity  of  her  brother's 
work: 

"Spontaneity  is  a  blessing." 

An   important   eugenic   law   was   enunciated    by   Richard 

Mansfield.    If  it  is  correct,  and  who  shall  say  it  is  not,  it  is  one 

that  every  father  and  mother  should  carefully  meditate  on 

before  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  parenthood- 
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JuHt  2— Mansfield 
"In  the  case  of  Edwin  Booth,  son  of  Junius  Booth,  we  found  an 
example  of  a  soul  called  to  body  by  a  father's  desire.  Thi" 

bring,  me  ,o  remcamation.    A  certain  research  I  made  here  tells  me 

fir,.  higher  planes.  I  can  give  you  an  e^mple  wherein  a  large 
family  were  all  brought  to  earth  by  great  desire.  The  family  were 
«.e  Medic.  This  family  was  all  supremely  great.  Borgia  w«^e 
reincarnation  of  a  woman  of  Florence  of  long  ago,  named  Cel^nina!" 

Let  US  turn  now  to  a  somewhat  diflerent  phase  of  this  ques- 
iTJ  n'^K,!'""'  ""■'  •""^'nP^y'^hosis.  On  one  occasion, 
I  had  asked  Hubbard  about  this.  My  purpose  at  that  time  was 
chiefly  to  side-track  the  Instrument,  a  practise  which  I  soon 
learned  to  avoid.  I  was  pretty  sure  he  did  not  know  the  mean- 
!I!^  °:  ^  ..T"**'  ^"^  *^*  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that 
thoiigh  he  did  not,  the  intelligence  which  guided  him  did  know 
It.    Here  is  the  conversation  : 

January  27— Hubbard 

Will  you  ever  be  living  in  this  world  again' 
"Yes;  if  I  want  to." 
Reincarnation  is  a  fact  then? 
"Yes,  but  do  not  stretch  it." 

Is  there  any  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis? 
les;  for  animals." 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  admonition  not  to  overdo  the 
scope  of  reincarnation  in  the  dialogue  of 

Afril  28— Disraeli.    Home  of  Dr.  Abbott 

Under  what  circumstances  does  reincarnation  take  place? 

Reincarnation  only  for  definite  purposes." 
How  can  we  know  when  one  is  a  reincarnation' 

In  the  case  of  genius,  always  a  reincarnation.     Genius  is  the 
accumulated  experience  of  many  lives.     It  is  often  a  vei  lo  you  " 
Are  there  no  reincarnations  but  those  of  geniuses' 
"About  that." 
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Coming  back  to  the  question  re  metempsychosis,  let  us  refer 
to  the  dialogue.  We  had  been  told  that  Dorothy  has  her  dog 
with  her  on  the  Twentieth  Plane.  The  Scholar-girl  had  told 
of  a  dream-pictu.-e  of  a  pet  dog  which  she  had  seen  in  the 
arms  of  a  white-robed  man  immediately  after  its  death.  This 
dog  had  for  ten  years  been  almost  constantly  with  human 
bemgs,  hardly  ever  seeing  another  dog.  Emerson  was  asked 
about  it: 

April  18— Emerson 

••In  my  essay  on  Sivedenborg:  The  Mystic,  I  was  inclined  to  doubt 
he  theory  of  metempsychosis,  but  now  I  realize  that  those  animals 
that  have  come  m  contact  with  humans  are,  in  the  nature  of  love 
destined  to  l,ve  as  they  were,  an  expression  of  the  love  of  the 
helpless  for  the  one  who  gave  them  immortality." 

From  this  statement  I  inferred  that  Emerson  alludes  in  the 
essay  named  to  the  law  of  metempsychosis.  None  of  us 
remembered  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not.  I  will  there- 
fore make  the  search  now.  .  .  I  have  reread  the  essay, 
buch  a  reference  occurs  in  two  places  in  the  essay.  The  reader 
will  find  one  paragraph  beginning  as  follows : 

'That  metempsychosis  which  is  familiar  in  the  old  Mytholoev 
of  the  Greeks,  etc."  ^' 

Had  I  not  found  the  reference  to  which  Emerson  alluded  I 
should  have  been  puzzled.  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  that 
none  of  those  present  in  the  meeting  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  reference,  md  my  own  memory  had  entirely  lost  it  from 
my  power  of  recollection.  And  yet  I  left  my  typewriter  and 
proceeded  to  the  reading  of  that  essay  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence that  I  should  find  the  matter  to  which  Emerson  referred 
in  the  dialogue.  This  does  not  imply  that  misstatements  have 
never  been  made,  but  these  were  either  mistakes  as  to  time  or 
errors  due  to  lapse  of  memory,  or  were  misstatements  made  by 
those  who  had  been  roused  from  semi-coma,  trying  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  recollect,  and  suffering,  as  on-  of  them 
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said,  'on  the  hill  of  skulls,'  in  the  vain  effort.    My  mother 

April  29— Mother 

"Albert,  I  want  to  be  frank     I  sav  thof 
ulated  to  ireater  effnr*      t.  •     ■     ^  '         '    '="'"°*  •>«  «''"•■ 

for  a  long  timi"    "°"-     '*  "  ""•««»'  ">  '«  •>!»  .leep  in  com. 

Returning  now  to  the  law  of  reincarnation,  I  remarked  to 
Mother  one  evening  that  I  would  like  to  ha^e  some  defini  e 
mformation  about  this  matter.  I  asked  if  we  w^e  ril  J 
supposmg  that  the  ego,  when  in  reincarnated  stltecouW  ^ 
only  on  one  p  ane  at  a  time.  She  replied  .hat  Hart  ey  wouW 
answer,  as  he  «  a  student  of  reincarnation.  Thus  the  dfa^l 
May  U— Hartley  Coleridge 

rJJ^f'^f  '\""  'f """««'  »t«e  is  a  definite  ego  .he 

resident  of  a  physica    body  on  vour  nl»n.     r.  t  •    •    •    the 

a«ral  visits,  or  in  lofty  lifting  un  of  I  """'  ''"*  ™'''  •>" 

ne..  inspire;  the  soul "  "    "       """'  *"'"  "'"'^  ""•"o«"- 

05:.:!';:::^;^::---  --  -  rein^mations  of 

vafT:^^r-s:r^:L:-^-r:---- 

defiL^tios'T-o^refrLt-  ^'^"  -»"-  -^  ■-  ^e  the 

thrX-rSre  I'^'Z  tt^rnd  "'t?/  ''''"  "'«  '^  "^  "> 
leverages  to  raise  the  n,a'se.  "fthe  pjpt"'""""^'"  "'  =""'^' 
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Uay  4—Uothtr 
Mother,  you  see  u,,  you  My,  and  yet  you  are  five  hundred  mile* 
away.    How  can  you  see  through  brick  walls  and  every  other  obstnic- 
iionr 

^^ce  I  said  we  used  instruments  of  great  power  here,  did  I  not?" 

ieZn"wi!U''ll  """"•"''  '  ""  """*  '"  '"»«""»««  of  vision  pro- 
je«.on  which  throw,  to  u.  on  a  screen  the  images  of  your  group, 

and-Dorauid,ustnow-your  environments  too" 
Is  this  the  way  you  have  always  seen  our  groups? 

May  4—Harllty  Coltridgt 

rei'/ JwI/t'Ih'  •!"  '"*'  "'  "'"'"'"'"  *'■'=''  ""»«"  *'»"«'«-    But 
rest  while  I  adjust  my  notes. 

cl';!^'"  u     ''"""I.  °"  ""  ""■"''"  °'  earth-emanations  as  the 
camera  obscura  catches  the  vision  one  aim,  the  lens  at.     Now   we 

fnVir  '  ""  "'  i*"  "  "'"'"'  '"""""""  °f  thought,  pro  e^! 

.ng  image,  of  matter.  Thi,  instrument  consist,  of  powerful  len^ 
which  peer  through  the  ether  of  so-called  space  Ui,  nrt  retatd.^ 
^  any  solid  substance,  because  it  is  on.  of^he  L^lt^  x'^« 
The  violet  ray  i,  also  involved.  x«w<ea  a  rays. 

ct  J^,!V"'!""""'  "  ""  """"'""  «P""  °f  'he  soul  vision  in  the 

«y  of  ?hrL:  ■."J'k"  "•"  ''"'^''  "^  ""■'•  "»"■'«.  »P«".  or 
any  of  the  laws  which  obtain  on  your  plane  .    f    «,  o» 

rnZ^i/'^'K  '1  T  "^  "'''"'■  "'"-""y  interesting  feature  It  i, 
controlled  absolutely  by  thought.  It  i,  on  a  par  with  the  ^^W 
book-publishing  machine  the  author,  here  use  It  give,  to^olT-^ 
understand  it  a  vision  on  all  planes,  from  the  fi  hTo  «,l  h^Tre^ST 
o.  the  acuons,  environments,  thought  and  love-light  o^hor.^ 
who.  with  a  proper  medium  such  a,  Lou.  becomf  «„  raZ^T^ 
concert  with  our  plane.  "pport,  ar  in 

"Is  that  clear?    I  believe  I  wrote  lucid  notes." 
August  11— A.  R.  Wallace 

Wallace  we  have  been  told  that  on  the  Twentieth  Plan^  th«  «- 
.n,trumen,s  to  assist  them  in  the  process  of  communicating  «^  T 
pr^s^e  nrrci„r  "  'iTf''-  *'"  "''  ^°  '""  *'  ""  "nder'ant,:^ 
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"Thii  ii  the  modus  operandi  as  I  can  vibrate  it  to  you.  I  am  here 
on  a  pl»e  about  five  hundred  miles  above  your  world.  I  am  speak- 
ing no«  through  a  process  of  thought  into  a  delicate  instrument 
which  sends  out  wave  vibrations  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  a 
Ma«on,  mstrument  sends  waves  out  to  a  receiving  station  instru- 

"The  boy  who  is  your  medium  is  in  tune  perfectly  now  with  the 
thought  wave  v.bration  I  direct  to  his  mentality,  which  is  the  attuned 
recewmg  instrument  of  my  so  expressed  thought.  He  consciously 
directs  movement  of  his  hand,,  not,  I  mean,  consciously  to  his  physical 

.hfn'"'    r'  .      r  'V'  *"'  ''"''•  '"  ''°  ">  '"  *■'»  »°"'-    The  great 
thing  which  makes  him  the  Instrument  he  is,  is  the  fact  that  he  is 

rr,"    TJ''  '""""'  '°  "■'"  'hought-projecting  instrument  I  am 
,;T  """*  **""  '"^  P''y'=''''  ™e«lium  we  have  record  of 
When  he  sits  down,  he  realises  that  he  must  think  of  the  letters 

His  mind  must  not  drift  from  the  letters  he  looks  at.    The  letter, 

hold  his  mind  as  in  a  vise." 
Can  he  weigh  and  judge  the  value  of  the  answers  he  receives' 
Yes;  but  not  till  after  he  has  reported  them.    H  he  did  this  while 

receiving,  h„  mind  would  not  be  held  in  equipoise  for  the  fraction 

^„„L.  ■  "•"""'«"'  °f  y°"  Instrument  to  the  sending 

rhr™n"'"K'  '"""'".  ""'  •"*  ""•■  I""™™"t  allows  to  pas! 

through  him,  because  of  this  very  equipoise,  cur  complete  thouVht 

waves.    The  Instrument  is  able  to  eliminate  all  obstru«ion" 
Is  It  not  possible  that  some  day  we  might  be  able  to  invent  an 

nstrument  that  would  receive  mechanically  your  mes«.ge,  TnTals^ 

transmit  to  you  our  thought  waves? 

h,"'^w''K  °'  "'""'"'  "'"*"'^'  '°  '"  "  '■""^'■'S  s'*"""  can  never 

the  sZr  \rV  '""'""''  """''  "■•"'  •«  "O"""  "nd^nly 

the  soul  IS  capable  of  receiving  and  interpreting  such  waves." 

In  the  chapter  on  Poetry.  (Page  IW)  after  Shelley  had 
spoken  of  bemg  charged  with  efJeminacy.  the  following 
colloquy  ensued:  * 


May  26—Shelley— Coleridge— Corday 


Were  you  ever  incarnated  as  a  woman? 
"Will  not  answer.     Let  Samuel  develop  the  idea 
leave.    Good-bye." 


Now  I  will 
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Coleridge: 

"This  is  the  natural  division  between  a  man  and  a  woman.  We 
shall  say  A  is  the  man ;  B  is  the  woman.  A  is  a  cruder  machine 
through  which  the  same  energy  flows  to  be  turned  into  concrete, 
specific  action  by  such  an  ego.  B  is  also  a  machine  through  which 
the  same  energy  courses,  but  the  same  energy  as  flows  through  A  is 
flowing  through  a  finer  machine,  which  in  its  more  rare  and  closer- 
meshed  channels  of  expression,  creates  results  which  are  not  nearly 
so  crude  as  the  efforts  given  forth  by  the  first  named  figure. 

"Now,  if  the  soul,  which  is  sexless,  desires  to  express  itself  in 
more  bold  and  massive  thought-action,  that  soul,  in  lives  to  come, 
may  uke  on  a  body  or  machine  to  express  this  greater  flow  of  the 
divine  energy. 

"Reincarnation  of  women  of  your  plane  from  higher  planes  back 
to  earth  again  occurs  very  rarely,  but  shall  I  enumerate  some 
examples  ? 

"Joan  of  Arc  was  formerly  a  man.    .    .    .    Aspasia  was  a  man 
aeons  ago.    In  Rome,  the  Mother  of  Cicero.    .    .    .    Dora  smiles 
now,  but  she  has  read  the  records.    She  was  a  man  long  ago.    .    . 
Shall  I  give  more? 
"Well,  Dora  was  in  time  long  ago,  the  Black  Prince." 
Is  Dora  coming  back? 

"Yes.  In  the  list  too  we  place  the  sainted  mother  of  Lincoln. 
He  says  he  thinks  her  name  was  Hanks.  And  the  list  must  contain 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Marie  Antoinette,  Charlotte  Corday,  Beatrice 
—the  one  Dante  saw,  and  lastly,  the  noble  woman  here  now,  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe. 

"Charlotte  Corday  wants  to  speak,  just  for  a  moment  or  two. 
Will  it  be  permitted?" 
She  will  be  welcome. 

Corday:  "I  want  to  say  simply,  dear  ones,  that  my  heart  is  still 
with  France.  Marat  has  forgiven  me;  I  him,  and  we  all  here  go 
to  a  little  mountain  where  we  see  the  lilies  and  think  oft  of  the 
tricolor  of  la  belle  France.  All  who  saw  the  fall  of  the  Bastille 
will  feel  that  their  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain.  In  the  nameless 
memory  of  her  who  cried:  "What  crimes  are  committed  in  thy 
name,  O  Liberty !"  we  see  the  mountain  lily  and  it  whispers  •  'France 
will  live  again.    Good-bye.' 

It  will  be  found  that  throughout  these  pages,  whenever 
questions  were  asked  of  a  subtle  nature,  requiring  an  accurate 
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tutcment  on  th«  astral  planes,  they  were  referred  to  special- 
»U.  So  when  I  asked  for  definitions  of  terms  in  psychology 
Colendge  was  the  one  who  answered  me.  The  foUowinr  is  an 
example: 

May  Z6—Celiriigi 
Will  you  pleaie  define  coniciousneH? 

''ConicioumeM  it  the  illumination  in  the  lighthouK  of  pcnonality, 
which  ihowi  distinctly,  clearly.  re»littically,  objects  thought  ef,  leen. 
or  felt. 
And  what  ii  myiticiim? 

"Myiticiim  ii  the  actual  dirr.  communion  or  converution,  through 
a  procMS  of  mipiration,  wit'-  -j,e  beings  of  higher  planet.  A  myitic 
talks  or  converwi  directly  .v\I,  the  great  spiriu  of  time.  The  non- 
mystic  receives  hit  or  het  mpretsion  or  knowledge  of  the  higher 
spirits  lecond-Hand."  " 

Will  you  speak  to  us  on  posture  of  the  body.  You  tuggeited  that 
thit  subject  wat  important 

"At  a  phytiologitt.  you  should  know  that  the  physical  internal 
organ,  .re  erroneously  slung  or  held  in  position  in  physical  beings. 
18  ttiis  not  so? 
Well,  in  as  far  as  it  it  true,  it  i,  explained  by  the  human  being 
.^l'  '"."'*  '"°*"'  "'  '"'»  evolution,  the  erect  position,  I  think 
The  animals,  for  instance,  have  their  stomachs  held  in  a  parallel 
line.    The  animal  is  correct,  but  the  human,  during  aeons  of  evolu- 
tion, came  to  the  posture  where  the  stomach  has  lost  its  natural 
carnage.    .    .    . 

"Humans  should  recogniie  that  the  slovenly  carriage,  the  rounded 
thoulders.  the  sinking,   easy   postures  are   against  their  being  en 
l^J^.  "^"^  **  vibrations  of  natural  physical  growth  and  high 
ttought    When  a  man  it  on  fire  with  a  great  idea,  he  throws  back 
the  head,  stretches  up.  straight  as  a  reed,  breathes  deeply,  extend, 
the  arms  full  length,  and  unravel,  the  laiy  body." 
The  erect  position  became  a  real  difficulty  then  in  thit  respect' 
All  the  more  reason  to  think  on  these  point,.    The  children  here 
learn    as  the  first  astral  lesson,  the  laws  of  the  carriage,  posture 
and  body  position.     Next  comes  breathing,  then  diet " 
Have  you  any  valuable  hints  on  diet? 

"N«rly  all  the  geniuses  of  time  were  vegetarians.     There  is  a 
great  Uw  in  this.    The  simple  food  of  the  vegetable  nature  conduces 
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">«1  recipe.  .  pure  oH  f'ltj^  ."'d*.*..'"*'^'  ""'"««  »"•  «>  «•■. 

dividcd  i„,o  v.riou."comZ„»  pan.":,'  hi  ^    •"""'?'  '''""'«^- 
food  i.  compo,ed.  and  theV  .v.n  ca^nrL  "T"  °'  "'"'^''  '"h 

•t«e,  .he.e  elemen...    The  ,r«,«,  f,        "  •f*«'«"y.  in  divided 
•fi  or  even  dreamed  of  byTJ,   't^'T   °'  «"  ""  "<>«  y«  l«.n 

'oujd  e.peci.«,  i„  le«ucenolr.X^      """  "'"'•    "  " 

thcd.ep..tphilo^phyw.,nd,«  ",r.    k''"!'"''  ■"""«  "'^V.  ««« 
I»  there  any  J^alo^  between^/' ^' '''' '"''"'""  °* ''<'*<"  " 

"V".  .  very  grea;  r«;nbla„ce  .L   ht"°"  V  "'*""'""' 
«  portion  of  thii  element"  ^  "'  '°  '°™*  "^ht  extent, 

.hrw-iiijs  we\i;fr:'r.s:?TC.6r-'''  "-'•  -  -  "" 
*«TrtoXXi-dnt"ir?i-;  -"■=  -" "~ 

•cteriitic."  •"'  •■"  P''y*'"'  body  with  animal  char- 

warn  y„„  to^b.  rr^V.e^k^'anT^S;.'''''"''''  ""  '"'•  -"  "« 
/i(ff«  Z—Coliridgt 
Now  I  win  state  a  law  •  On  >k:     i 
«o  .he  olfactory  of  phy   *i ,?,"  ^Thi  'en,"'  "''"'■  '""  '•  °«  '«" 
of  all  thin,.    Even  th'ought  has  an  odr„r  "  "  '"""'^*  '°  ">'  »""»■" 

.Hij^?:' :n:rStrm:::;^°:;'>-'-'  "-  ^.ve  developed 

•"'rACystrT  ""M""""  "•««  "-"fn^s? 
i«  «n,all  but  vivid."  **""  "  '""^hed,  when  the  fringe 
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J»nt  H—Cotiridgt 

"Rt  God:  Get  thu  (or  your  pimne— The  Univenc,  (baud  en  prin- 
dplei  10  well  enuncitled  by  Spinota,  later  thought  extending  the 
idea  into  the  domain  of  pure  Kantian  reawn)  tpecifically,  ai  an  utter- 
ance of  fact  without  the  most  minute  grain  of  diuimulation,  tcachet 
that 

Thi  U»ivtTu  is  Cod. 

"Now,  thit  ii  our  firit  premiie.  We  of  the  Twentieth  Plane  know, 
bated  on  exteniive  empirical  thought-endeavouri  in  the  chamber!  of 
concentration,  that  God,  the  Univerie,  is  really  one  great  all-corn- 
prehentive  omniicient,  omnipreaent  ioul-mind,  divided  into  three 
great  divisional  strata.    These  are: 

(1)  The  passive  physical  world, 

(2)  The  great  area  of  imagination,  (and  at  the  apex) 

(J)  The  serene,  rare,  pure  inspirational  centre  of  God  intelligence 

"After  the  physical  consciousness,  in  its  infinitely  varied  mani- 
festation, reaches  to  a  higher  historical  viewpoint,  or  arrives  at  a 
degree  of  God-consciousness,  then  the  great  stratum  of  imagination 
is  reached,  and  thit  is  the  next  step  on  your  plane  after  the  deluge 
of  blood. 

"Now  Imagination  is  God  standing  at  the  boundary  line  reaching  a 
hand  to  physical  beings  and  helping  them  to  come  over  to  the  domain 
of  cosmic  equity.  The  domain  of  the  Imagination  is  primarily  one 
where  one  sees  every  thought  and  action  of  his  ego,  as  it  concerns  in 
the  most  infinitesmal  detail  the  ego  of  another,  in  the  realm  of  pure 
vision,  imagination  and  picture-life.  The  result  of  action  on  the 
active  ego  it  the  ttandard  alwayi  followed,  hence,  one  might  call  the 
Twentieth  Plane  the  plane  of  divine  imagination. 

"But  the  higher  and  last  realm  is  one  where  the  ego  realixes  it 
has  a  universe  for  a  body  or  soul  habiution,  but,  clear  as  love  when 
ministering  to  pain,  knows  when  it  is  separate,  distinct,  individual- 
iied,  as  such  an  ego  desires  to  be.  Now  thit  is  of  earth-incompre- 
hensible moment  I  mean  (it  is)  not  possible  for  fifth  plane  minds 
to  grasp  completely,  but  tome  of  the  truth  will  be  always  in  tight 
to  the  sincere. 

"After  the  too  reaches  the  supreme  God-consciousness,  this  is  only 

the  beginning  of  divine  unfoldmen!  because  GuJ-consciousness  reveals 

to  the  ego  endless  vistas  of  roads  to  traverse  in  endless  directions, 

but  always  onward  to  a  higher  and  greater  cosmical  purpose. 

"The  physical  world  is  the  baser,  cruder  element  of  God's  mind. 
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tofiKiouttea."       '  '  '        """*  ""«»■   ""••  o«  tb.  God" 

Sottmbtr  27~Motlur 

«  humiliey,  "■••  '*  "•'""•  "°'''"«  "unner.    Thi. 

'Humility  is  the  oontciouineu  that  on*  «„  h-  i.    ,  u 
mind  ind  body,  only  by  undertunrfi!        a  ^  ''"'"'>'  '"  'O"'. 

the  ,«.ibiIiU«,  of  Loth^-  '  '"''  W«"»'i"«  to  the  full. 

S*H"»btr  2T—MolhtT 

.1..  .urf.c..    Mauric.  Buc\t„°  s"!^^':!,,"^::''  '  ""'"  ""*  °' 
coniciouineM.'"  '""  ^'o'f-angle  vmon  u  cosmic 

on^th.  .nhpSn..  ha":  t  rd/L.'L'i^r '  "^  '--"'-  "-• 

,"^:;™f«.:rrr„ofjr;^rr «. 

of  a  decadent  professionalism  ^  '"'  ""^'  "  "■«  "'rt™ 

"All  human  beings  are  mystic.  i„  some  degree  of  development" 

.bo«S"'^^,  J:JrX""'  """"■"  '"-«'  »'  '-  -Che. 

profound  as  to  mat  readtgT L^k  fnT'"'  '°-''P*^  ^° 
trust  that  the  loftines,  nf  tl^!  •  "^""""tration,  still  I 

atmosphe^f  v°  tTJjjiirpre'^rdt  j;  r  ""^^^ 

Pertment  to  a  treatise  on  the  subject  of  £  volS""   '""' 
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"After  the  ego  reaches  the  supreme  God-consciousness,  this 
is  only  the  beginning  of  divine  unfoldment,  because  God- 
consciousness  reveals  to  the  ego  endless  vistas  of  roads  to 
traverse  in  endless  directions,  but  always  onward  to  a  higher 
and  greater  cosmical  purpose." 

— Coleridge. 

"The  expression  of  the  Christ  principle  is  the  quintessence 
of  necessity  in  the  life  of  every  soul." 

—Dorothy  Wordsworth. 
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head«l  'questions  by  DrAbbL-  IT'""  ,"'"■"''  '^  '»  »« 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Comm  „  f'  *"'''"  ""=  "•'««y. 
differently,  but  it  shotJd  be  sreftL"  h"T7  *^  ^"''P'- 
consists  chiefly  of  such  questions  "d'h  ^  ^^"^  *""*'' 

Abbott  (Associate  Prof  nfpu  ?   ^  ""'"■  *"^«'«"-  Dr.  A.  H. 

was  freUy"::t;//„'';'-PH^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

to  ^^s  s^ron,  ^uS oT;:ZlT"''''''-  '"  '^'"  ""- 
^Pon\^tJ^:::,^i:Z;^^^-r..  ,  depends  a.so 
the  matters  were  rather  abstm^?  "*"'  "^*'  *•«'« 

Instrument  could  not  vTbrate  Z  ,  T'  '"^"""^  »''«  *« 
•-.n,  inadequate,  t  Ss  «s  'Vht'lt "°'"  °'  '"^^  *='-- 
that  the  Instrument  is  one  of  thr,  '  ''^^  *»  ""^''eve 

the  value  of  his  wLk  w^no  LhT"  T''"  °'  **"  *^"'«. 
presence  of  such  a  man\^  P^ofsor  ST'^'^^  "^  *' 

i/orc  A  17-Coleridge 

■To  a'tte"  '^""•"  **-«•«  '-  H"..nd, 
Had  ,t  be«,  done  to  any  extent  before' 

Hi.'^s?n:rtr«„rrrKS'  "^jr-'  -  --  <"«-  »*  ^t. 

Would  von  «.» J  Kantian  production." 

.^^^^        you  regard  your  ™y,tici,™  „  ^..^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

£:i,tt;"r';n^LTr«r^^^^^^^ 

cl.n,b.  into  touch  with  the  Soircrof  M^         '  '"'"  "  **««  " 
I«  that  the  emanation  theory?  Phenomena." 

Ves." 
I»  Bcrgicn  a  myitic? 
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"Yet,  and  a  (traight  beam  of  revelation  to  your  age.  He  it  the 
truett  myitic  that  ever  lived,  in  tlie  philotophical  lenie.  I  will 
endeavour  to  (how  the  profundity  of  hit  wiidom.  But  have  a 
little  mutic  while  Lou  gets  a  little  closer  to  my  conscioutneit." 

(Music  of  piano  here.) 

"The  great  philosophical  poet,  Swedcnborg,  anticipated  what  Berg- 
son  has,  with  infinite  patience,  concluded  to  be  a  law,  namely: 

That  the  physical  brain  synchronises  with  the  respiration  as  all 
thought  processes  are  carried  on. 

"The  big  thing  to  realize  is; 

That  respiration,  as  controlled  by  thought,  draws,  abtorbi,  taket 
in,  and  makes  part  of  the  ego  those  elements  which  God,  in  the 
press  of  life,  has  ordained  shall  make  a  particular  expression,  a 
specific,  concrete  phase  of  God,  different  from  any  other  expression 
of  Himself  in  the  cosmos. 

"That  is  the  greatest  truth  sent  to  your  plane  in  fifty  years.  The 
combined  intellects  of  the  Twentieth  Plane  were  required  to  get  it 
through." 

In  the  statement  regarding  respiration,  did  you  mean  a  spiritual 
process? 

"All  processes  are  spiritual." 

What  did  you  mean,  then,  by  the  physical  brain? 

"A  symbol  to  show  a  distinction.** 

Did  you  mean  the  actual  brain? 

"Yes,  but  it  is  an  instrument.  Hartley  will  autwer  your  quettiont 
now." 

Hartley  Coleridge 

Has  the  foregoing  statement  any  reference  to  physiology? 

"In  so  far  as  the  divine  elements  must  have  the  substance  to 
demonstrate  through." 

Is  it  that  the  individual  personality  determines  what  can  be  taken 
in  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  what  is  taken  in  has  an  effect  on 
that  personality  which  it  could  have  on  no  other? 

"Yes." 

Would  you  call  the  statement  we  are  discussing  a  mystical  state- 
ment? 

"No;  a  ttraight  nature  process. 

"It  is  only  possible  for  the  stupendous  truth  to  be  realized  through 
the  imagination." 
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UBdertUnd  the  statement? 
'^o.    Theorie.  are  weak  thingi.    Imagination  i.  a  fact" 
DO  If  a  theoiy. 

worid'?"""*"**^  '°  *""  *  """"^  °'  *^°''  '"  °'^"  '°  understand  the 
"No;  because  you  are  a  part  of  God." 
But  is  not  that  a  theory  of  God? 
"Definite  as  life." 

1m'„"'.  ""AT  "'""'«  *°  »P«e  in  «h*  statement,  has  it? 
NO.      (Coleridge  returned  at  this  point.) 

Coleriigt 

U,^rl'a.S?'""'™  "'  "■•  •™"''*'°"  "'~^-  of  ""■*  yo"  -poke. 
"Personality  i,  the  definite,  distinctive  expression  of  the  unit  ego. 
The  .manafon.  a,  I  understand  the  figure,  is  a  process  of  drtX 
mem  from  one  substance  to  another,  or  say,  the  ego  expressing  itself 
through  astral  plane  body  instead  of  physical  garments 

subftlteTM  "'"""'IL^  »  (")-  '"O  it  «P«..es  itself  through 
suteUnce  (i),  or  a  different  substance  (c).  But  God  is  back  of 
part  of,  and  m  personality,  as  in  (6)  and  (<r).  Therefore  ^e 
«««at.on  Idea  mean,  the  exp       on  of  the  griater  t^^oug"  Z 

«,IIll^'  '"  r'  •'"''oP"*"*'  i»  the  proper  view  to  develop  the  per- 
sonality, or  to  get  away  from  personality? 

iTi.'lr.''"'  •"T""''  ■'  *^'  '™'  *»''  °'  «"»"«  """y  fran,  it" 
"ui't^i,^  "  """"  ■"  "'^"  *•"  distinguishes  us? 

h  mdividuality  that  aspect  in  which  we  differ  from  other.? 

When  Descartes  said:  'I  think,  therefore  I  am,'  did  he  mean  mv 
bemg  co™.st,  of  such  experiences  as  that  of  thinking;  o"*i  12 
mean.  I  know  i  am,  because  experience  predicates  being? 

He  meant  this:  the  unity  itself  is  a  permanent  entity,  as  aaain.l 
ZSiy        '  *""  '■''  ""  ""^  "^'  •"°"'"'  ""  influx  oVeXTo; 
Are  the  pantheists  right  in  their  theories? 
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"  'Puthciim'  ii  a  miinomcr." 
Ji^*'''?  *^*°-  ""  *"''y  P«ntheJitlc  theory  r 
ing^«'^oId  *'  **"'^'  *""  """'•^  ""''  '•"•  •*«  'h"""  •«  «<"»'«■ 

Coleridge  wished  us  to  understand  that  Swedenbor*  tought 
that  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain  expands  or  contract. 
With  inspirafon  or  expiration,  and  not  with  the  s>  ;ole  or 
diastole  of  the  heart.  He  wished  us  to  realize  that  respirati^ 
has  „,„eh  to  do  with  development  of  character  and  ^^Xy 

nose  n"*"  "V^  *'T  "*"*""  ^^''^  ''^^  ^'  •'i^ne  pur^ 
pose  m  the  evolution  of  man.  He  wished  us  to  know  that  this 
purpose  .s  greatly  helped  in  fulfilment  if  we  co<,perate  nTd 

SfhTS  *'  r""  "'  *'  ''"•  »"''  "*  «*-  uTto  under- 
stand that  Henn  Bergson  had  taken  infinite  pains  to  work  out 
this  or  some  similar  theory.  ™  lo  worK  out 

If  Hartley  Coleridge  is  right  in  saying  that: 
"TW.  .,„p.„dou.  truth  can  b.  realized  only  through  the  imagina- 

we  have  probably  investigated  the  matter  as  far  as  mav  be 
except  as  we  do  so  by  trying  out  tLe  law  in  experience.  CoS 
ndge  claims  Swedenboig  as  a  philosophical  poet,  and  this 
wuh  Hartley's  reference  of  the  problen,  to  thVimiSaS' 
wens  to  eliminate  the  physiologist  altogether. 

The  fact  that  Ais  process  of  absorption  is  said  to  be  spiritual 
doe.  not  of  Itself  th«,w  much  light  upon  the  matter,  si„«Th 
combined  with  the  further  sutement  that  aU  pri^  LL 
spiritual.  A.  a  matter  of  fact,  not  only  in  thefeT^hr 
but  a^so  m  other  psychical  investigations  in  which  1^^ 

*at    he'2''*Tr**^'  •'""''*"  '""*  "J^t^Uy  '"dieted 
that  the  ordmary  distinction  made  between  the  physical  and 

Ae  psychical  or  the  physical  and  the  spiritual,  are  nrv^d 

because  the  distinction  between  the  facts  refen;d  to  is  o^e  of 

degree  rather  than  one  of  fundamental  difference.    V^hlt 

quite  right,  therefore,  to  distinguish  what  we  term  the  X^^ 
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htm  what  we  tenn  the  psychical,  we  have  been  unable  to  «t 
any  communicating  intelligence  to  admit  that  the  facta  referred 
to  belong  m  different  realms  of  experience.  However  we  are 
to  conceive  of  it  or  express  it,  all  such  intelligences  seem  to 
concur  n  holding  that  the  world  in  its  every  aspect,  including 
God,  IS  of  one  stuff. 

Deep  breathing  means  much  to  health  and  spirits,  develops 
exaltation,  and  this  high-heartedness  leads  to  results  mch  as 
those  to  which  Coleridge  refers.  When  noble  thought  is  added 
to  deep  breathing,  this  inspiring  result  is  enhanced. 

We  turn  now  to  a  minting  held  almost  exactly  three  months 
later  m  which,  once  more.  Dr.  Abbott  was  the  questioher  and 
the  quest,  human  personality. 

/uHt  16—ColirUgt 

"Here  is  the  philosophy  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  after  pass- 
■ng  to  another  life  and  using  all  accumulated  knowledge.  I  state 
not  as  a  dogmatist,  but  as  one  who  expresses  what  he  sees  inwardly! 
as  Ideas  are  conceived  along  true  lines,  this  is  my  conviction. 

Man  on  any  plane  is  but  a  machine  jsing.  as  the  fluid  of  thought 
courses  through  h»  being,  a  part  of  the  universal  Life  one  might 
term  God.  Indeed,  this  mechanical  force  or  action  has  no  Ungible 
use  to  the  ego  without  another  vehicle  which  can  adapt  such  kinetic 
energy  to  personal  use;  hence,  the  function  of  the  soul 

"Kant  had  some  really  marvellous  conceptions  of  tnidi.'aad  hit 
differentiation  between  reason  and  understanding  is,  in  the  universal 
scope  such  a  thesis  took  in.  wonderful  to  me.  even  now.    .    .    ." 

After  brief  reference  to  the  philosophy  of  men  like  Hart- 
Ity,  Kant,  Leibniti,  Boehme.  Geoige  Fox  and  Swedenborr 
Coleridge  proceeded: 

"Let  me,  in  justice  to  different  planes  and  bodies,  point  out  that  I 
am  not  the  earth  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  but  one  who  is  thinkin. 
now^  with  a  different  brain,  and  in  altered  environment  or  condi- 

To  what  extent  is  the  thinking  on  the  Twentieth  Plane  of  men  like 
yourself  and  others  who  have  given  us  thoughts  more  or  lets  phi]. 
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Ojwphicil  dependent  on  the  development  which  you  received  in  your 
ttinlung  on  this  pline?  Do  you  surt  where  you  left  off.  tnd  by 
critjaim  conitruct  and  get  to  other  batei  u  we  do,  or  U  there  a 
ffut  Icspr 

l.«71l»'''*  '!u*^"i  **  ""'  ''*"  '"™  •'■*  '■'«•'«»'  PO'"'  "here  we 
left  off  on  the  phyucal  plane.  We  Mart  here  with  accumulated 
experience,  latent,  which  only  direct,  a.  heredity  doe.  on  your  plane 
the  indmation.  and  tendencie.  of  the  personal  ego-soul 

Now  we  come  to  mysticism.  It  will  be  the  basis  of  our  defini- 
tion of  God.  .  Ple»«e  read  the  definition  of  mysticism  I  gave 
wme  days  ago.  • 

The  following  definition  received  May  26,  was  reaJ.  See  page  176- 
My.tici.m  11  the  actual  direct  communion  and  conversation 
through  a  process  of  inspiration,  with  the  beings  of  higher  planes  A 
mystic  talks  or  converses  directly  with  the  great  spirits  of  time  The 
non-mystic  receives  his  or  her  impression  or  knowledge  of  the  higher 
.pint.  Mcond-hand. 

"Now,  mynicism  is  the  basis  of  a  true  concept  of  God  He  can  be 
reaUied  only  through  imagination,  intensity,  faith,  sincerity  self- 
r^Wn    G^d"'^""  ""*  character  are  the  x:ontrolling  elements  in 

-..!!» 1°°*  '™  *""  '"  ""  ""^  ""'«-"P  "'  human  beings  there 
must  be  a  native  mysticism? 

"Ves,  and  let  me  tell  of  Boehme.  He  was  able  to  Uke  a  piece  of 
meUI  with  a  highly  pol'shed  surface,  gaze  into  that  surface  and  so 
hold  in  suspense  the  consUnt  train  of  forces  of  being  which  save 
to  him  that  exaltation  which  made  him  a  mystic" 

That  bring,  up  the  question  as  to  whether,  in  the  ordinary  hum- 
drum hfe  of  man.  he  has  any  real  experience  of  God.  That  would 
indicate  that  one  can  have  the  highest  experience  of  God  in  this 
.peaal  way,  but  it  does  not  indicate  that  the  ordina^r  man,  when 
doing  his  days  work,  can  have  such  experience 

.„7k"°7i."""  ^  """  ""  *'  "'*  P'*"  K°"  '°  «^  mountain  height 
«.d  breathes  pure  o»ne.  In  the  valley,  of  earth  plane,  one  .mid  a 
contaminated  air  breathe,  the  impurities  of  such  atmosphere,  but 
alK>  inhales  ozone. 

m^to  "'  """*"  "  ''""  '""'    ^°  '"'  *'*'""  «cept.on,  are  latent 

"May  I  interject  a  question?    How  is  it  thaf  ill  the  great  prophets 
and  religious  teachers  were  mystics?"  f    k  «» 

Possibly  they  are  great  prophets  simply  becauM  they  were  mystics 
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"No.  MyiticUm  ij  the  ba.il  of  all  .Itruiitic  effort.  .  .  Imaiina- 
!'°h".k  ."".^  I  ""'  °'  """i"""-  There  must  be  wmething  more, 
and  that  further  portion  in  all  great  teacher.,  religioni.t.  and  .tate.- 
men  wa.  v.,ion,  under.tanding,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  psychology 
of  .tate.man.h.p.  Your  society  will  adjust  itself  to  a  higher  political 
jqu.ty,  but  no  matter  if  a  so-called  political  golden  age  i.  ushered  in, 
Owre  will  be  people  to  fall  below  a  proper  estimate  of  religion  and 

^TL       ■      u"  '^"- """  "  '  """«  Po*"  «'  ■"y«i"«» 

vibrations  in  the  earth  atmosphere  which  will  ameliorate  md  lofttn 
to  reason  the  inequalities  of  circumstances.  Now  we  will  proceed 
on  this  basis  to  a  definition  of  God :  f      «u 

God  is  the  totality  of  all  experience,  thought,  knowledge,  and  sub- 
stance  or  essence,  which  is  all  there  is  or  ever  will  be  " 

That  definition  of  God  is,  of  course,  quite  similar  to  Spinoza's. 

"Yes,  yes.    I  said  he  was  right  there  " 

.  nofhW  f^o"  everythmg  in  su.h  a  sense  that,  for  example,  there 

"w^    4  n       "'"""'"'y'  ColerMge,  or  Abbott,  or  anyone  else. 

uni«rL"     ■  "  '""""•"'  '  ""'  '"'  "'«'"  '«"*"«  *• 

(The  statement  was  read  from  the  dialogue  of  June  14,  as  follow.) 

„„™;  """""'  ".  "'""  °"'  «"»•  all-comprehensive,  omni- 

strata    TZTa^reT  '°     ""'"''  '""''"'  "'°  *"'  ''"'  '"''"'°"' 

1.  The  passive,  latent,  physical  world; 

2.  The  great  area  of  imagination;  and  at  the  apex 

3.  The  serene,  rare,  pure  inspirational  centre  of  God-intelligence, 
not  rl"^  .**!"  \l  "u  """"'"'y  «  Abbott  will  agree  to  this?    I. 

Yes,  I  can  agree  to  that.    Could  not  one  express  that  in  the  phrase 

h,  M  k"'.  °™'  ""  "°'"  *'  ~"«  '°  *e  kind  of  experienc« 

that  would  be  designated  God?  j^ncnces 

"Yes,  that  is  it  exactly.    I  appreciate  that  quotation." 
The  whole  discussion  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  what  we 
ommonly  call  matter,  when  we  give  it  a  kind  of  self-existen,  pl,*e 
m  the  universe,  is  a  misconception.  ' 

"Yes;  matter  is  the  fabric  in  which  intelligence  is  clothed     E»«, 
Kientifically,  that  is  so;  because,  mark  ,ou,*the  great  ttlen,^" 
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yoor  day.  philowphictlly,  ii  to  but  til  (yittmi  of  thought  on  chann, 
dthcr  piiiive  or  i«tiT«." 

Doci  that  DMan  tattgyt 

"Ytt." 

Th«ii  matter  ia  aimply  one  of  the  producU  ot  eneriy,  and  ii  not 
fundamental. 
"Yet,  certainly. " 

Then,  of  course,  materiallim  it  an  abwiutely  mituken  philoiophlcal 
theofy. 
"Yea." 

And  the  ordinarily  ityled  idealiimi  are  juit  about  at  bad. 
"Yea." 

Terminolo(y  it  not  important. 
"Yea,  I  tee  your  occult  meaning." 

We  cannot  call  this  philosophy  'Pantheism'  and  be  fair  to  it 
"No." 

What  could  we  call  it? 
■_  "Life.    The  planets  revolve  in  space,  the  world  tumbles  in  rota- 
tion, humans  are  in  transformation,  all  is  flux,  chanic,  motion,  but 
the  architectonic  process  of  thought  holds  together,  in  definite  indlvid- 
uahstic  forms,  humans  and  planets,  of  the  universe.    This  is  Gwl. 
"All  it  law;  all  is  order;  all  is  purpose;  and  order,  law  and  pur- 
pose hold  until  each  function  fulfils  its  destined  duty— those  parts 
of  man's  energy  which  are  life  all  evolving  to  a  higher  form." 
It  was  taw  that  held  them  together. 
"Yes." 

But  they  never  existed  apart  from  that  being-held-together  condi- 
tion. That  is,  the  law  never  existed  apart  from  anything  else. 
"Yes,  we  agree." 

Then  the  fundamental  thing  is  to  distinguish  those  thingi  which 
are  regarded  at  individual  from  one  another. 
"Nature  doet  that  for  you." 

No,  that  it  done  in  thought,  and  when  we  ttudy  the  nature  of 
thought,  that  is  what  we  would  mean  by  the  analytical.  Some  do 
not  agree  that  analysis  is  cognition,  but  you  do. 

"Yes,  I  do.  Some  philosophrrs  say  that  cognition  is  fundamentally 
synthetic;  that  the  world  is  in  pieces  and  has  to  be  put  togethei 
That  is  wrong." 

I  do  not  admit  Kant's  theory  that  the  function  of  thought  is  to 
hold  together  that  which  was,  in  its  nature,  separate.    In  its  nature, 
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^,^Th«  i.  ,h.  b..f  definioon  of  mind  th.t  I  h.v,  h«rd  for  .  long 

"I  will  now  •peak  of  ip,pir.tion,  ind.  in  the  lUlement  rcnrdinJ 
th.  an-v,,...  r«d  tb.1  *n  which  .p..k.  of  .h.  .^,"      ^  *"* 
TWi  patuge  wai  read.     (Page  ITO  ) 

intdJig^ce*''"'  ""  '""••  ""•  ""'••  '"•"'"«»"'  '«•«'«  of  God. 

".^"^t;."  -"'  '■"-  *°  '"•  o"  '^-ra.'i'e'^i.xu-^; 
tio?:**  SoS  •""  •" '""  "■°"""  •• «« »•«'- '"  — 

"Yei." 

You  Mid  once  that  the  univerie  diitingui.hea  that  which  ia  «>«• 
Md  ha.  to  deal  with  «,e  re.ult.  I  think  I  under.u^d  That  „^, 
thMt  current  tinje,  i„  cour«,  of  action,  work.  outTeauIt.  »  pTaZ 

"But  pardon  me.    Time  ii  a  great  illuiion." 

illuaion;  ,t  „  a  luc^ession  of  everts.    When  we  get  teck  to  th^ 
course  of  the  universe,  we  have  something  in  that  whkh  in  thl  lon^ 

could  think  of  democracy,  and  I  suppose  we  should  agree  that  dem«. 
raq,  ..  fundamentally  right  in  theory.  We  could  C  a  L^^* 
democracy  which  would  develop  in  itself  such  practice,  a,  wou^ri« 
«  to  nothingness.    That  would  seem  to  «,me  p«,ple  to  pi^ve  t™' 

De  that  there  are  practices  in  every  form  of  government  which  «n 
no,  be  perpetuated.  I  u,e  government  a.  a  theo^  )t^  J  w™ 
jo^the  existence  of  what  we  call  evil,  it  ha.  to  „T,t  rZZli:^ 

"Is  evil,  Abbott,  nt:  jsary'" 


'   E 
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Doctor  Abbott  raised  the  queition  m  to  the  ba"i«  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  good  and  evil.  Coleridge  posited  such  a  basis 
in  the  ultimate  result  of  action.    The  dialogue  proceeded : 

How  would  one  chiracteriic  what  we  call  bad? 

"Bad  it,  to  my  mind,  that  which  potentially  leads  to  diuitar. 
Good,  even  though  it  be  imperfect,  leadi  potentially  to  virtue." 

And  virtue  ia  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  development  of 
the  univeric,  and  diiattcr  ia  hindering  development? 

"Yea.  Abbott,  I  tried  thii  evening  to  show  that  I  am  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge.    Have  I  not  shown  to  you  that  I  am  immortti?" 

You  certainly  have  thown  that  no  one  in  the  room  produced  the 
thoughts  that  have  been  expressed.  You  have  thown  that  you  are 
an  individual,  that  you  think  in  fundamental  forma  aa  we  think,  and 
to  that  extent  are  like  ua.    It  that  enough? 

"Yes,  that  is  what  I  desire.  In  our  introduction  to  the  book,  we 
stated  that  we  could  not  prove  things.  We  try  to  convey  conviction, 
however,  by  our  communications. 

"Now,  Spinoia  is  waiting  to  speak  in  trance,  through  the  instru- 
ment" 

As  Spinoza  is  reported  in  trance  on  another  occasion,  a 
very  brief  extract  from  this  address,  which  in  some  respects 
was  very  remarkable,  is  given  here. 

"When  I  wrote  Thi  Ethics  of  Spinoia,  I  did  not  even  know  thst 
theie  Ethics  would  b«  published.  I  placed  that  book  in  my  earth 
desk,  and  it  was  found  there  after  my  parting  from  that  plane  to 
come  here,  and  was  published. 

"There  were  conflicting  motives  for  the  writing  of  that  book.  The 
only  motive  that  I  need  tpcak  of  it  that  the  iniquities  of  my  day, 
the  convention!,  the  religions,  and  the  system  of  government  which 
prevented  freedom  of  speech  and  tried  to  prevent  freedom  of 
thought,  inspired  me  to  write  that  book  to  mytelf  against  the  fabric 
of  the  society  in  which  I  dwelt,  and  when  I  wrote  that  book,  becauie 
my  whole  being  was  on  fire  with  protest  against  that  which  was  not 
right,  I  became  enrapt  with  a  higher  source  of  inspiration  and 
knowledge,  and  my  toul  became  greatly  alive  to  the  law  of  cosmic 
consciousness.    .    . 

"Nature  to  me  was  the  universe,  as  nature,  estentially  tpeaking, 
must  ultimately  be  to  all  philosophers,  for  nature  is  all  there  is  or 
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w  will  IM.    lo  my  Eltaict,  you  will  nnwrnber  whwt  I  tpokt  of 

ttat  I  r.fm«l  ,0  th.  »l.ibl.  .nd  the  InvUibie  univtrw  n,  p.rt  oJ 
UM  infiniir.  »nd  >(tcr  yeiri  of  experience  on  Ihe  Twentieth  Ptane, 
I  toflrai  tl»t  conyiction.  .  .  .  Uv  on  your  phne  in  dote 
tormony  with  .he  thin.,  of  God.  wd  ,ou  will  Hm  on  .tepping- 
Monee  to  a  plane  above  you.  " 

,,'ja'  !«""*•■  '  *"*•  """''**'■  '"•  "•*  """'  '  •»»•  "lunciated  to- 
night will  never  ceaie  to  (peak  to  your  wuli.    U»ten  to  iti  voice." 


V. 
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My  repubhc-and  this  is  the  first  time  the  truth  has  been 

^t7^uV'"''  *  •"'""  *"'^'  °"  '^  «'»""»''le  democ- 
«cy  which  killed  my  master,  my  teacher,  the  sainted  saviour, 
bocrates.  .  .  .  Between  the  lines  of  that  work  can  be 
ri  ""p  T-  ""'''°^."'  *  ^^'  *•"*  -"y  *™*  government  was 

^11  •;,  fr  ^  k'"""""""  ''^  "^  '^'"'-  '^'^  »*  yo"  -Jo  «.  there 
wiU  be  found,  by  a  system  of  comparison  with  what  I  paint 
m  words  aiid  the  vision  I  build  in  your  soul,  the  true  esti^te 
or  knowledge  of  what  I  say  to  you." 

—Plato. 
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bufr'.nV*'  ""c'T'  "*'  "'''  Shakspeare,  not  of  an  age 
chapter.    Pythagoras.  Plato  and  Socrates  may  not  have  4«, 

£:  Eto?:f  ^  'r  H^t  "-"^  °^  "°"^  ^"«-  ^^^^t" 

Anston  h^d  !  T"'  ""'"  '"^  °^  *"«'•  ""'  ^^e  greater 
Anston  had  a  bram  so  vast  that,  needing  a  more  roomv 

2S  !h'  '''*'""  ^^'='*°>  "^^  ^^'"^  this  eminent  phit 
osopher  the  most  memorable  pseudonym  of  history.    He  wa^ 

to  w^m^  rr'"°"'  ","""•  *^  «"'*  A"''""  (Aristotle) 
to  whom  a  whole  army  of  priests  have  become  protagonist 

ctrishld  tret"""  *"^  '-'"^  '"  ""-  °^  <•-««  -hS 
Sometimes  during  this  series  of  investigations  we  have  had 

dTr^rfi'^r "" '"  ■™'"^"^'  *°" '•'  "—< ^  "  -n 

derful  faith  and  concentration,  lacked  some  keys  to  expres- 

oT:iot%^rL™rnr°"~  °'  "^^  "^^  '^^^^  *- 

The  fact  that  this  chapter  is  included  here  instead  of  the 

wrTe  ^:  ri"'  *^P""'««-  Committee  directed  me  to 
wnte  and  mdude  m  th.s  voiume,  is  not  to  be  regarded  ,s  evi- 
dence of  an  assumption  that  I  have  chosen  an  easier  task  It 
s  because  th,s  seems  to  me  to  be  more  strictly  a  commun  cation 
rom  the  Twentieth  Plane  that  I  have  chosen  to  as"!  pX 

We  have  the  consent-a  rather  reluctant  one,  of  the  Com 
nuttee,  to  this  postponement.    They  have  gracio;s;  Ix^reZ" 
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their  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  the  inclusion  of  this  chapter. 

It  becomes  us  to  receive  with  great  respect  words  from  any 
source  on  the  theme  of  "Sphere-music."  There  are  many  who 
accq)t.  as  there  are  also  many  who  reject,  the  whole  idea. 
Lord  Kelvin  once  said  in  my  hearing  that  he  had  long  ceased 
usmg  the  word  "impossible."  It  is  clear  that  the  universe  is 
not  built  m  closed  compartments.  It  consists  of  intercom- 
municable  planes.  But  no  man  can  do  another's  seeing  for 
him.  All  one  can  do  is  to  lift  the  shade  and  suggest  the 
existence  of  a  window.    Every  soul  must  use  its  own  vision. 

Uther  matters  of  thrilling  interest  are  touched  on  incidentally 
m  this  chapter.  Since  it  is  the  God-intoxicated  lens-maker 
who  opens  the  door  to  thj  ancients  on  this  occasion,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  should  enter  by  that  door,  introducing  the 
dialogues  with  his  message. 

June  30—Spinosa 
Wh°.n"r*  "  ""  T"'*'  '^""  ""  ""''««  »  ""  exhausted." 
ment  of  the  theory  of  vibrationj  as  we  have  it  now 

hlLTV  -.T'  "1°"  °'  "  '"*•'"  '^"«*  °*  """«"»  without 
haying  mixed  with  it  others  of  a  different  length 

I  would  state  that  law  in  this  way:  Wherever  anything  is  nro- 
duced  a.  an  enti^r  formed  of  a  combination  of  thin^.  that  enZ 
can  never  be  a  pure  substance.  ^ 

"Now  die  three  primary  colours  are,  as  you  have  stated,  red  yel- 
low and  blue.  I  think  that  these  are  named  because  of  the  pra«^I 
advantage  m  the  mixing  of  pigments  and  in  the  analysH^d 
«rnAe„.  of  colours  rather  than  a,  being  true  to  philosopS  prin 

"Sound  is  vibration,  colour  is  vibration,  all  life  is  vibration  If 
this  IS  firmly  grasped  by  you,  you  will  see  one  of  the  lines  I  followed 
m  my  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  Universe"  '""owed 

Are  we  to  understand  from  this,  Spinoa,  that  when  you  taueht 
your^  philosophy,  you  had  already  realized  that  all  life  was  vibra- 

"No,  not" 
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are  t'L;:!.;';'  """"  *""  "•  '«■«*-  -^  *.  .hough.  vibra.io„. 
"Yes,  yes,  yes." 

Universe,  doe.  i.?  '^'""'°«  "«  ""ke  two  shiff.  in  the 

"No." 

vib^lio':':  """  ""■"  "  ^""  •"»'■■■'«'■'"  "«-«  .he,e  .wo  c.asse.  of 

inSrv::;ierc,"i^ir«:rr'  V"'^^  -'•^ '" 

flute  seven  diiTeren.  ncer^ch  separafe  in'l  *'  f""'"  *■"" 
shape,  yet  all  is  caused  by  atmosnh,,^!  k  •  ™  *""■  »«*•  "«" 
energy  exady."  ^  ""osphenc  vbration,  all  using  the  «m,e 

■nien  the  distinctions  are  a,ose  of  length,  form.  etc. 

And  not  as  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  vibrations 

becat  o^reeSo^'TtoTwhi^^-  "  ^ -'•  ^  »  — 
the  peculiar,  distinctive  Lpact   t  „  k«  Vherr"'  "  "^"^  "' 

"^n^e'Sr^HaS^"?^^^ 
n.e.-wherea,  the  ^^  ^  Z^^:^ ^^;"'^<^  '"-- 

^t.  f  i    ir  r  1^:  t^  ^^-,  colour  must  rest  for 

I  will  make  this  remark  before  I  ^o     TJ,.  „    ..■'    ' 
.ou^would  be  curious  about.  .o.'JS ^TT^:^  ^^ 
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Perbipi  we  like  to  Ulk  ibout  those  thing*  of  which  we  think  we 
know  a  httle.  We  are  ignorant  even  about  our  ignorance,  lo  we  do 
not  aik  the  questions  we  should  because  we  do  not  know  diat  we  do 
not  know. 

"Almost  like  Socrates  would  say  his  say.  But  this  U  the  question 
I  «»Perted:  Are  there  any  more  colours  than  those  known  to  earth?" 

My  thought  about  the  number  of  colours  was  that  it  was  infinite. 
If  only  our  eyes  were  acute  enough  to  detect  them.  You  might  for 
instance,  if  we  use  the  analogue  of  sound,  make  a  chromatic  ^le 
so  gradual  that  instead  of  twelve  tones  there  would  be  say  twelve 
tiroes  twelve.  So  we  might  have  even  more  literally  a  very  gradual 
chromatic  scale  in  colours. 

"Yes,  very  well  said,  indeed.    .    .    . 

"I  see  others  are  waiting  to  speak,  so  I  will  go  to  the  place  where 
the  speaker  becomes  the  listener.    . 

"Good-bye." 

Junt  30—rPythagoras 

"This  is  the  great  man,  so-called,  whom  centuries  of  time  have 
clothed  m  garments  of  mystery  and  oblivion.  I  am  he  who  was  called 
Pythagoras. 

Was  it  you  who  first  spoke  of  the  music  of  the  spheres? 
Yes,  but  that  was  simply  a  thing  I  learned  in  India  and  Egypt, 
just  as  my  idea  of  Geometry  was  principally  Egyptian  " 

Did  you  visit  these  places? 

"Yes." 

And  they  had  some  esoteric  teaching  there  that  you  received  from 
tnemr 

"Yes.  We,  that  is,  Plato  and  myself,  because  of  so  k>ng  a  sojourn 
away  from  the  earth,  find  difficulty  in  the  transmission  of  knowledge 
^°-^'^\J°'  '""*""■  '  ''"<*'''  "member  earth  plane  conteu.por- 
«ies.  Will  you  suggest,  or  shall  I  give  you  the  true  characteristic 
Pythagorean  teachmg?" 

I  think  the  latter  would  be  much  the  better  plan. 

"Well  then,  I  found  when  on  earth,  I  was  a  peculiar  genius  who 
as  life  went  on,  became  the  author-no,  that  is  a  poor  word-the 
vehicle  of  three  distinct  Pythagorean  ideas  which  I  developed  on 
the  earth  plane.  These  were  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis;  sphere 
music;  and  the  geometrical  system,  not  so  much  in  mathematics  as 
in  a  certam  philosophical  system  such  as  the  measuring  and  weighing 
and  understanding  of  the  various  sides  of  truth  " 
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ium.  ^  you  remUbcH.^      '  ""  """  ""*  "'  P"**"'*  Sympo.- 

Ri«rrr  i^^'ne';. "-"'' »'  *' "-  --  ■»«"«  *•>« »-.  ,„  .h. 

•hit"-"-    *"*  """''  ""  ""'  «'''•  "■«  '"•«""»«■«  «ny  .uggertion.  of 

tH.?:Hr;or^rre^:.Lr-  ■*'*""  ^'-•'  -^■•■" «-" 

"Yei." 

The  realiution  of  the  fact*   »h««    -i..  _j 
extent?  '  *•■•"■  '''*''«^  y"'  vims  to  some 

"Yes;  to  nearly  all  the  extent." 

Then  creatures  that  are  alive  on  the  «>r>h  j„      .      • 
the  form  of  other  creatures,  as  a  ™ie  "°*  "'»"»™"«  " 

"No.    I  want  to  point  out  a  law  th>»  m.„  .„       . 
but  great  good  com^of  f.bl«     I  A    ^rilT"  *'""°"  """""«• 
that  animal,  were  our  brother^  h,^-        1.     ?!  ""  "°*     '  """ght 

inculcated  in  my  fZweTr 'Xuntd^'  And"'  T  '''"' 
we  were  healthy."  »«8narian  idea.    And  so,  physically, 

Do  you  modify  that  view  now  in  some  cases' 

metempsycho.it  ""^  ""  *"  "y  '"'""ing  of 

"Are  you  aware  that  I  anticipated,  in  a  d.irr»    .      ...  • 

astronomical  fact  di.covered  later  on?"  '     '  *  """'"  «'"' 

Nobody  here  seems  to  know  about  it. 
I  knew  you  did  not,  hence  the  test     An,t  „- 

-.  the  ide.  one  whisper,  to  ^Z.   ftl^/Z  rphS 
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earth  wis  a  iphere  or  globe;  even  the  idea  of  sphtrt  muiic  would 
tell  you  that.  I  taught  too  that  the  sphere  revolved  in  space  My 
mistake  was  that  I  concluded  there  was  another  sphere  of  fire, 
instead  of  the  sun,  around  which  the  earth  revolved." 

Then,  you  did  not  teach  that  the  earth  revolved  around  the  sun, 
but  around  another  sphere  of  fire. 

"Yes.  Now  we  have  naturally  entered  the  realm  of  sphere  music, 
to  me  the  most  interesting  recollection  of  my  earth  sojourn." 

Yea. 

"If  there  is  a  music,  as  there  is,  of  the  spheres,  as  they  sing  the 
song  of  God,  why  do  not  earth  mortals  hear  that  song?" 

(The  music  of  the  waters  on  the  beaches,  of  the  rain,  etc.,  was 
referred  to.) 

The  music  you  spoke  of  as  the  music  of  the  spheres  was  not  pro- 
duced by  vibrations  of  atmosphere,  or  as  the  sound  of  the  waves, 
or  of  the  rain. 

"Only  a  question  of  degr^." 

Yes.    It  was  vibration  in  a  different  medium. 

"This  should  be  known  on  earth  plane.  Nothing  on  any  sphere 
is  sound,  except  in  a  field  of  air." 

Then  you  call  the  ether-atmosphere  on  the  Twentieth  Plane,  "air." 

"Yes." 

Then  we  have  the  ether  as  well  as  the  nitrogen-oxygen  air  here, 
so  that  we  have  two  kinds  of  sound,  and  appreciate  only  one  of  them. 
It  is  possible  for  us  to  hear  the  higher  music  here  is  it  not? 

"From  the  earliest  moment  when  self  consciousness  came  to  the 
human  ego,  you  have  been  surrounded  by,  immersed  in,  have  now 
and  will  always  have  sphere  music  singing  in  your  souls." 

I  thorougiily  believe  that. 

"Why  do  you  not  recognize  it?    Why  do  you  not  hear  it?" 

I  do  not  think  one  hears  it  with  the  physical  auditory  nerve  alone. 

"You  hear  all  other  sounds." 

We  do  not  speak  of  hearing  the  sphere  music  because  we  have 
become  accustomed  to  speaking  of  hearing  only  those  things  that 
make  an  impression  on  the  physical  auditory  apparatus. 

"But  the  auditory  apparatus  is  always  in  tone  pitch  and  exact 
vibration  with  sphere  music." 

I  think  we  do  appreciate  sphere  music,  that  is,  those  who  have 
opened  their  souls. 

"What  is  it  like?" 
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It  ii,  11  well  at  I  cm  expreu  it,  iomelhiiig  like  this:  Throu(h  the 
tcnMi  we  feel,  kc  ud  hor  certain  impreiiionf,  and  these  imprei- 
•iona,  beinc  very  subtle  in  their  nature,  bring  to  us  thoughts  and 
Icelings  of  a  beautiful  nature  and  give  to  life  a  different  expres- 
sion. 

"Yes,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  state  it  any  more  accurately  than 
that     Will  you  say  that  you  can  hear  sphere  music?" 

I  would  not  hesitate  to  say  I  do,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the  man 
in  the  street  would  know  what  I  meant.  I  would  have  no  other 
reason  for  hrsitation. 

"Because,  dear  friends  of  earth,  the  whole  difference  between  this 
sphere  and  your  plane  is  the  knowledge  of  the  hearing  of  sphere 
music." 
(Some  general  diKussion  here.) 

"Sphere  music  never  changes  in  time,  never  deviates  in  pitch,  never 
sings  a  different  song.  Thus  human  ears,  because  of  the  exact  tone 
and  pitch,  with  no  variation,  can  not,  because  of  no  ground  on  which 
to  base  a  distinction,  realise,  as  other  sounds  are  realized,  true  sphere 
music. 

"The  idea  is  well  expressed  by  an  earth  writer  who  said  that  the 
blacksmith,  after  some  years,  never  hears  the  crashing  of  the  forge 
because  of  the  very  law  I  have  referred  to." 

Would  the  fact  that  he  does  not  hear  it  depend  upon  the  fact  that 
he  does  not  listen  for  it? 
"No." 

The  people  living  near  Niagara  Falls  do  not  hear  the  tones  of  the 
water  like  an  infrequent  visitor  does.     Is  it  not  because  it  is  p 
around  us  that  we  do  not  realize  it? 

"I  mentioned  specifically  the  fact  that  it  never  varies  in  expres- 
sion, and  you  have  no  basis  of  distinction." 

How  are  we  to  realize  it  if  we  have  no  foundation  for  such  an 
experience? 

"The  crux  of  the  matter  has  been  reached.  I  spoke  of  physical 
consciousness  as  contradistinct  from  cosmic  consciousness.  Poets, 
great  musicians,  writers,  orators  such  as  Isocrates  in  my  day,  realized 
at  times  a  strange  hum  amid  the  eternal  verities.  This  is  the  nearest 
moruls  can  get  to  the  hearing  of  sphere  music.  .  .  .  Great 
prophets  have  referred  to  the  food  that  is  not  physical.  These  when 
alone  in  deep  contemplation,  hearing  sphere  music,  had  their  souls 
fed  on  eternal  life." 
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(On*  prciem  qnottd.) 

ThMr».n,  the  world.-    (I  «,„„«d) 

phydd  "^     ••  '■'■*"■  '■*•'•  •»<'  l«i**  diitinct  from  tte 

wrKS::;  '"""^  ""  •~"»««'  •«•».  bm  i.  .„  „o. 
JuH*  30—Plalo 

other  day.  w..  died  S."'  ""^  *'"■"»«  «°  »  »'«"»»r  th,,  in 
•^'Ll".*"u***^'"'""  '""»  «*«  Acropoli.? 

I  fir«  heard  the  teachii^  oTwV"  ^  °"*  '"  ''"""••"  **^ 
Why  did  you  deitroy  them? 

ti-t  oTrJe^rX""  '"'"'  ""^  •*•'  °'  •  "'""•"P^'.  -o. 

yort^':vrj.orh?:;xrr^a''-""'^  "^ 

(Nobody  could  recollect) 
"My  name  wai  Ariitoclea  " 

Aristotle  was  a  diminutive  of  'ArtM^..' 

"Yes."  """uuve  oi   Ariston   was  it  not? 

■^en  why  were  you  called  'Plato?' 

~cr:'.*'.E",  ss,-,-;;  «fr,ta  jrr  ^ 
^-"  tsS'S  ar'-  "-^^ 
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W.  could  not  r«:.I|  thing.  a,t  did  not  «d,t  wn, 

t.n  u.  how  you  n.«,d  U,.  time  „  th.  h™d4d^  pun.? '       '"  """ 

I  «m  1  teacher  of  philoiophy  in  a  nut  ,,.^J_      , 
word.  becauM,  on  thi.  hieh  nl.L  .1!^       »cadeniy.    I  never  utter 
thnk  great  fh^e.  and   So.e  !r»      •    ■  "*/"'  "'  ""*"">'•  >»•«  ' 
.ware  of  n,y  though,  or  l^ritior  """  "'  •*"*"*  "'  '"•"■"" 

revel  in  -'ay  with  chndr^^ir   ^  "°u     '  ''"*  '""'"  '»  """ich  I 

^^j£Hour;r^  :=-:-- ;^--- 

.^^^-^--C^ryourownpuneto 

pJ.''!.Srh.S'\:XTi^UTet;L^^^^  ^°  "^  • 

of  t^:  neceli^t  o  S  o  *«  Si'1'  '"*"'•"*'  "•«•  '  ^ 
plane  i.  .  den^r  oneXrn,y"a*u.iLn*  ^^  T  '"  """'"' =  ''"' 
wdght.  were  attached  to  n,e"o  trfveT  iy  .  ^^  "T'-  "  " 

Then  :t  ..  all  a  thought  proce.^  i,  it  not? 

je..  a.  all  Uiing.  are  done  by  thought." 

we  were  told  that  the  Twmfi»h  m. 
the  .nrfac.  of  th7earth     Zw  *  ".'*"''*  ^  "•"«»  ""ve 

Pl.ne  i.  above  the  ea^?'    ^•""''  ""'  ""*  "''*  '"  *.  hundredth 

>iZ:iJ[tS'^l[^T  \r^'  ™'  r  ""*  ■»■•'"■    They  do. 
«omprehen.io„ "      *  '^'"  "■"  "  '"'"■'^■n.o.t  beyond  human 

And  theM  bodiei  approach  each  other  if  thev  ,."f  k     .u-  .• 
themielve.  to  each  other,  do  they  not"    rZ^  '"'  """■""« 

fvely  i,  a  proce,,  deten„i;,ed  byT  wiH.    I^thi^'ngr'"  '*^"- 

aoi 
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^i"^^!^  '*.?'*■    ^*  '•""  "  •"  »""  "'»"•    N«v«r  one  thoufht 
oiinolfttr  without  cominf  into  tome  kind  g|  cootMt  with  that 

!•  tint  not  true  even  on  the  fifth  plinc? 
-T"   J*,"?*  !**  "•  «»"«  «o  *«  benquet.    We  awenible  in  a  great 
Greaan  hall  where  all  the  (ruiti  and  winei  and  incenM  o{  Greece 
are  at  our  diapoul.    To  this  banquet  I  invite  ye  all 

"I  quote  from  Socratce: 

•Love  i(  the  coming  to  divine  perfection  of  feeling,  emotion,  vision 
and  inipiration,  when  the  heart  and  loul  ting  praiiei  to  the  light 
U>ve  is  the  moit  iympathetic  phaM  of  energy.  Uve  ii  wiidom  m 
cearly  penetrating  in  in  inteniity  that,  with  unlimited  power,  it 
fweepa  off  the  confinei  of  experience  all  obitructioni  to  the  reachhg 

"What  it  daat'ir 

Do  you  with  ut  to  antwer? 

"Yet." 

I^it  the  lost  of  power  tO|  function  at  an  initrument  of  the  loul 

And  it  lubaequently  diiintegratet  all  of  the  body  phytical  or,-if  it 
It  death  of  an  attral  body,— attral. 

"Yet.  .  .  Now  Socratet  defined  virtue  as  the  beginning  of 
knowledge  Now  you  underttand  thr  complete  law,  even  better 
ttan  ud  ..mo  after  bidding  Socrate.  good-bye.  I  understand  that 
all  thmgt  in  the  Universe  are  only  so  when  they  have  their  exact 
d'fferent  phase  at  the  other  extreme. 

"So  death  is  related  to  life  as  sin  to  virtue,  at  virtue  to  knowledge 
Death  It  the  elementi  becoming  discordant  before  seeking  a  new 

l^""  i**  !  'V""! '"■?""*»'  P""*  "'  "»  fin*"*  *•  higher  and  truer 
level.  As  to  death  being  a  monster,  the  sting  is  removed  when  one 
reahtet  that  all  are  necetiary  linkt  in  the  evolution  to  a  nobler 
ttatc    .    .    . 

"Now  can  you  tell  me  what  wat  the  real  distinguishing  feature 
between  my  Republic  as  I  conceived  it  and  the  democracy  as  Athens 
tried  to  work  out  a  more  practical  state  of  society?" 

Your  Republic  was  very  much  more  exact  in  its  details  than  was 
ttie  actual  practise  in  the  Athenian  Republic.  For  instance,  in  the 
Rqiublic  at  you  described  it,  a  child  would  grow  up  not  knowing 
who  were  hit  immediate  father  and  mother.  All  the  father,  and 
mothers  of  Athens  were  its  parents.  The  parents  were  not  to  regard 
their  own  immediate  child  as  theirs  more  than  the  child  of  any  other 
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fatfcer  ind  moth.,.    Of  crarM  this  ntrer  .orked  o«l  h.  Aih«^ 

racy   which   kin,rf    »!  .*"•'"  °"  •<'•'»''•''"«  <»«nioc- 

Th.t  it  mojt  intereiting.    Then  the  "Republic"  wu  ■  utir.  „.  .1, 
Atheniin  covcrnment     In  «<k~         j     '^  """■    "■•  •  »»tire  on  the 

hive  realized  that  you  deroited  .11  Vurh  ''*'  *'"'"" 

approved  it?  '  "*  «°»«™"ent  rather  than 

"The  law  will  confirm  the  grasp  you  have  of  that  »r.,.h 

gorgon?"  '^       '  ""  °'""»  '""O"  '"  the  u«  of  the 

I  do  not  know. 

n:aJ^::^h-;t:^^---h£S^^^ 

■t  not^  O  .cribe  on  harpsichord  .tool >"  """"^  '"  """"=■  " 

(This  appeal  was  to  a  musician  sitting  on  th.  nf—  -    .      . 

writing  notei.)  "        "*  f"^  "tool  and 

Yes,  certainly;  discords  and  then  h,   no , 
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"Now  I  with  to  ipMk  e(  ih*  topMMt,  (or  tlwy  ««rt  gnMiy  ■<•• 
WHlmtaad  ptoplt.  Bui  the  lophiit  wu  u  iwctiwiy  to  lh«  phil- 
OMphy  of  Socnlct.  tay  iMttcr.  u  the  gorgon  to  Ih*  Voiui  or 
Aphrodht. 

"What  ii  your  definition  of  «  lophitir  Will  you  lUtc  your  thought 
which  mched  fruition  i  moment  ago." 

My  thought  wit  thit:  Thit  one  like  yourtelf,  Plato,  might  tp«ak 
of  very  lubtle  Iruthi,  and  one  of  lower  intelligence,  trying  to  under- 
ttand  it  in  a  different  field  that  teemed  more  practical  to  himiclf, 
wouM  lay,  Oh,  he  it  i  lophiat.'  that  it.  he  would  tide  trick  hit  own 
undcrttinding  by  wrong  applicitioni,  ind  then  iccute  you  of  tophit- 
try,  whereat  you  were  really  tuting  a  higher  wiidom. 

"Yei.  .  .  .  The  firtt  thing  alwayi  true  of  the  tophitt,  and  I 
regret  earth  plane  hiitoriani  neglect  thit  itp-et,  wai,  the  tophitt 
commercialiied  hit  knowledge  while  Socratet  and  Plato  never  received 
a  fee  for  their  teaching.    .    .    . 

"When  my  matter  wu  tested  of  the  corruption  of  the  youth  of 
Athene,  one  arote  at  hii  trial  and  taid:  'But  Socratet  doet  give  > 
the  godi  preicnti,  and  obeyi  their  beheitt.'    Why  would  a  man, 
teaching  the  true  God,  ttill  recogniie  thete  plural  godi?" 

I  luppoie  many  were  incapable  of  retponding  to  the  true  concep- 
tion, to  he  harmoniied  hit  teaching  tomewhat  with  thdr  capacity 
without  making  any  diitinct  ttatement  that  he  did  not  quite  agree 
with  their  viewt,  I  do  not  know.  Perhapt  that  wai  beneath  the 
practiie  of  a  man  like  Socratet,  yet  I  do  not  know  what  eltc  can  be 
done  if  one  ivould  teach  people  of  that  calibre. 

"No.  Socratet  made  it  the  million  of  hit  life  to  reach  through 
the  ear  the  mattet  of  the  people.  He  recognized  that  in  any  con- 
ception of  duty  from  the  molt  crude  to  the  mott  geometrical  in  the 
Pythagorean  icnie,  there  it  alwayt  an  element  of  truth,  for  every 
conception  it  divine. 

"Now,  if  one  icei  an  idol,  and  givei  to  that  idol  a  preaent. 
externally,  two  actiont  have  been  employed.  The  earning  of  the 
pretent  and  the  giving.  But,  in  the  toul  a  greater  act  hat  been  uied. 
The  toul  came  dote  to  God,  in  very  being,  to  Socratet  did  uie  the 
crude  act  of  the  leit  educated." 

Mutt  we.  in  our  generation,  if  we  give  up  luch  crude  practiiet, 
fail  of  the  coming  close  to  God.  or  U  there  not  tome  higher  way? 

"I  referred  only  to  the  uneducated  people  of  Socratet'  time,  for, 
mark  you,  the  mattet  were  principally  ilavei,  and  the  otbcri  had 
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Ym. 

"No." 

Vm.    I  im  deliihttd  ihit  you  do  me  that  iuitic     nit^      ■. 
we  come  neir  to  earth  an.!  t,..,  i        \         Ju«>ee.    Often,  when 

»nd  yet  you  were  Tf  ri«.H^»  t.  •  .         '^*  «ov«™n»nt  of  Atheni. 
.dmiV,  hZ  "  "'  '^"'*'"'  *•«  y""  """    Did  Vou  not 

"Hit  ion  prindptlly." 

Wm  he  a  pupil  of  youri? 

"Yei." 

Wd^y;>u  .dmire  P.ricle.,  but  not  hi.  government? 

A.p..»  w..  not  the  b«l  wonuu.  „  pictured.  •„  ^e? 

Wd  you  find  Aristotle  an  apt  pupil? 
No. ' 

Wat  he  too  independent? 
"Yea." 

Hi.  philoKi^y  w^  ""»«  *»"«'>«  'rom  your.. 
-S,  !:  r  nt'te'ri  ^■.  ""°-'"-'  ^'  —  of  Hi. 
Your  .y.tem  wa.  more  inductive  than  hi,, 
••n'e  It^ril'*  ••"""r"""  "'  C"""'-    But  I  mu5t  go" 

:    'rrrra::s^r^::„i^;S"T"^"-' 

't  now,  but  there  i.  a  deeo  ««hlh\i      ^  '  *"  'o*"*  »« 

..dr  ten  m.  ii?ha:'cw„''rd~':i'u.roThr?' ""  *"  *'■"  -- 
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(The  lady  of  the  cave  replied.) 

I  du  not  think  >o. 

(I  adced.) 

I*  there  a  shadow  on  the  chin  at  all? 

I  will  look  when  I  go  home. 

(The  lady  subsequently  advised  that  the  picture  does  show  a 
beard.) 

"Well,  I  see  there  a  shadow.  In  the  British  Museum  are  three 
portraits  of  myself.  They  are  authentic,  and  the  one  in  the  Whit- 
manite  cave  is  one  taken  from  the  British  Museum  portraits  which 
in  turn  were  made  from  a  bust. 

"Now  I  must  go.  In  my  soul  lingers  now,  sweet  as  Pythagorean 
sphere  music,  all  your  earth  voices.  I  want  to  refer  here  to  one  who 
was  thought  in  his  day  the  greatest  giant  of  us  all.  His  name  is 
Heraditus. 

"Well,  as  the  Grecians  said  in  days  of  old:  Farewell,  my  lover,  I 
throw  to  thee  a  flower,    Cobd-bye  I" 

I  have  desired  not  to  burden  the  volume  with  greatness,  and 
yet  it  seems  necessary  to  give  some  sentences  from  the  words 
of  Socrates  spoken  to  us  on  this  midsummer  night.  We  were 
asked  to  propose  some  theme  or  question  for  the  basis  of  his 
remarks.  Three  questions  were  proposed  relating  to  the  essence 
of  goodness,  as  it  is  enquired  into  by  Socrates  in  the  'Euthyph- 
ron';  the  nature  of  self-renunciation  as  exemplified  in  the 
'Crito' ;  and  the  elements  of  a  true  democracy.  We  must  con- 
fine our  report  chiefly  to  the  second  of  these;  merely  stating 
that  the  essence  of  an  action  was  posited  by  Socrates  in  its 
motive,  and  that  the  chief  elements  of  a  true  democracy  are 
equity,  imderstanding  and  purpose.  The  address,  having 
reached  the  part  where  the  second  question  was  to  be  con- 
sidered, proceeded  as  follows : 

June  SO — Socrates 

"When  my  dear  friend,  Crito,  offered  me  a  means  of  escape,  after 

I  had  been  condemned  by  the  Athenian  Assembly  to  death,  the 

verdict  of  the  Assembly  was  not  a  unanimous  one.    I  could  have 

fallen  back  on  sophistry  and  said  222  of  the  senators  voted  for  ny 
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•oiuiuL    Of  course  a  greater  number  voted  for  my  condemnation 
It  wllbe  of  ,ntere,t  to  you  to  know  that  Cri.o',  plan  of  eaca^uTd 

tZ^:r:r"r'-    ««  "ad  everything  arranged.    I  wa,  to  gHn  o 
Sicily,  and  there  live  a  retired  life  until  a  change  of  the  form  of 

tnat  gave  me  birth  and  which  I  greatly  loved 

.Ton.  „' -  ,  V  ''"°"  ^*""-    '"  »  """'  •»«>  °«  these  accusa- 

lon.  were  true.     I  was  a  pagan,  and  I  did  not  know  Jesus     But 

v.?L'  ItT/-"  ■""".  '  •"'"*"'"'•  °"'  ""'  y"  '«'-™«d  by  any 
r«T  If  ^T"  """'"  '°  Christianity,  I  decidedly  was  not  a 
A«  I  ,,i  ^  i  ^"■'afo"  that  I  did  not  know  Jesus,  you  mean 
that  I  did  not  know  the  Christ  principle,  again  are  you  dealing  w'th 
the  basis  of  the  system  of  «,phistry,  for  I  knew  the'basis  of  a'  T^e 
wWch' after  an°"  hi      """  '   •'"  "°'  """^  '"«  Christ  principle 

:'  mis^^rhi's  ',^"  ma"dr'"""' "'  "■'  "'^'^  ^"^  «•«  «^-- 

the'c^rT.  '^  "t'f'-    f  *"'  ■"'^  °*  *'""  P"""P".  a"d  «»»  with 
™.h?/  K  '*""**''.«  P"''.  "«"ow  "ys  of  the  moon  that  hardy 

with  bare  feet,  crept  into  that  lonely  place  and  whispered  to  me  a 
fh  t  Tr.vS"'  ''°"'<'  ""^  •«'"  successful.  For  a  momem  I 
WoSm  f  'f '  ?^  r""'""  "•'°  ^''^  f-  "-y  ''■>-«»'■  I  thought  la 
the  rl-red'tf "    "  "■"""  '"  """"  *""  «°  '"o  ^-ily  and  t^ 

m«  =n7  "  '"'' '"  °'^''^'-  *'  ""■=''  «"■'  'S°"ate;,  go  out  am^g 
men  and  every  one  you  meet,  question  him.'  That  s  the  basTso? 
the  Socratic  method  of  cross^xamination  and  quest  oning  -Qution 
them,  for  the  humblest  have  something  to  teacS  you.'  I  remiS 
when  Cnto's  temptation  whispered  itself  to  me,  I  remeiXred  tht^ 
and  I  was  true  to  the  vision  of  my  youth.  emeraoered  that 

T>Zt7'  1*1""  "."'*'"  "  *°  *'  °"='«  at  Delphi.  Did  it  speak? 
Frankly,  I  do  not  know;  neither  do  I  care  but  a  voice  HM ?„.  J 
and  n  that  voice  there  was  inspiration,  and  i^  IZ  div™  "  ff ol  o'ted 
Its  suggestion,  and  came  to  the  goal  where  I  found  myself  SocrlT« 
in  the  pri«,n  cell  with  Crito  whispering  in  my  ear  a  plan  of  escape' 
I  was  not  a  pagan  though  I  was  before  Jesus.    I  fdt  and  r«, zed 

was  True' t?mr  "    T'  ""'  '""  '"'"""«  *"""«''  "'-"1 

s::?cr?:^hL:i;r«r::.:^--tg--^ 
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my  Wnt.  I  nid  to  Crito:  'No,  my  friend,  much  ii  I  ippreciale  the 
nobihty  of  your  .ction,  that  frioidihip  which  would  be  u  tender 
"  r  ""If"'  "^  "B""*  W"  when  she  put  me  to  bed;  much  u  I 
realize  all  this,  I  must  be  true  to  myself,  to  my  age,  and  above  all  to 
my  God.  Af  I  looked  at  the  open  door  of  my  cell,  through  which  I 
cou  d  have  escaped,  I  saw  the  weeping  Crito,  with  head  bowed  down 
walk  out.  The  tears  fall  in  streams  of  silver  love  when  I  recall 
that  fnomcnt. 

"Socrates  died  for  his  ideal.    He  could  do  no  more.    O  Friends 
he  could  do  no  less. 

It  behooves  us  also  with  such  feelings  as  we  have  the  grace 
to  cherish,  like  Crito.  to  walk  out  with  bowed  heads. 


>  i 
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:iatc  the 
i  tender 
ich  a*  I 
't  all  to 
which  I 
d  down 
I  recall 

friends, 
grace 


The  old  world  of  the  dispensation  now  ending  is  but  a 

Sheol.  a  place  of  burning,  a  refuse  heap  outside  the  wa.s 

I  never  formulated  a  creed;  I  never  wrote  or  spoke  a  con- 

t,tut.on  of  a  church ;  I  neve^  even  gave  a  name  to  my  religion. 

I  was  the  voice  of  God  in  the  valley  of  earth  life." 

— Jeau. 
Received  July  5th,  1918. 
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its  day  with  one  hour  of  prL°      I  ^'''"*"*  P'«"«  "^P"' 

vibrate  when  a  stringSlTutS  ''r"  f  '"'^''""^  to 
in  the  same  room.  Tr/teacHhi  n  "T'^  ''  P'*^"'  «" 
harmonies  or  discords.  '  ""  ''^"°"'  ««  «ther 

"Heaven   i,  harmony;   hell   discord" 
binis  simply  discord.    Thev  sav  that  n, 
of  ^y  ^^y  *''»t  the  war  will  end  because 

TU      u  ,•  "^'"  """""  '"''  '""  °'  "■"•her,." 

prayer.  "'"' ""  '''^P°"^«=  to  sincere  and  earnest 

^''^cri^^T^j;^:!::':'  '^  -  ^^^  -'^^^  thin, 

conceive  it  to  be.  Ue  s  roL  ,nH  '^  '°?  °"  *«=  earth-plane 
God  in  hannony  with  r^f ™  ?  ^Iji^l^^s "  ^'"^""^  ""  *° 
yeammg  of  the  artist  over  his  p  ctur^o5  J  '"'^"-  ^"^ 
poem,  of  the  mother  over  her  ba£  th^'f  ^  ^  °*''  •>'* 
artistry  as  a  mother  fondles  htchiM  .  "^  °^  "  P'«=«  "^ 
love,  and  surroundingTd  »"„  ^ '  ''  '"*^  *''  '"  ""* 
intensity  and  fervot^s  the  "  aeer  '?•  '  T*  '"  «""«>• 
way  in  and  through  ^urpl  aTdesiJ"::  et"/'  ft'^  ''^ 

-----HeiriS^raS;^;^^^^ 
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and  hearts,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  love  and  light;  and 
all  the  energies  of  light  and  love  work  rhythmically  with  their 
desire  and  purpose  to  accomplish  their  prayer. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  dial<^ues  will  illustrate: 

March  3— Dorothy  (/»  Wen  Toronto) 

Is  life  on  astral  planes  liner  than  we  have  supposed? 

"lite  here  is  as  wonderful  as  the  most  divine  dream  of  a  Shak- 
speare." 

Do  you  ever  get  tired  on  the  20th  plane? 

"Yes." 

Are  you  busy  all  the  time? 

"Twenty  hours  a  day,  as  you  would  say." 

How  do  you  arrange  your  work?    What  is  your  procedure? 

"Our  group  pray  in  silence  one  earth  hour.  We  then  walk  for 
some  time  in  valleys,  fields  and  woods.  Then  we  attend  lectures, 
visit  the  children  at  play.  We  have  education,  friends  to  love,  etc 
W  e  have  no  set  rules." 

At  what  time  of  the  day  do  you  take  your  meal? 

"When  we  require  it." 

Does  the  preparation  of  the  meal  require  much  work? 

"No." 

Do  we  have  guardian  angels? 

"Your  angels  are,  as  Abe  said,  the  better  angels  of  your  nature." 

'Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits?' 

"Meaning  you  -"'aw  to  you  the  discarnate  souls  you  correspond 
with." 

Then,  I  supp.,se,  my  mother  would  be  a  ministering  angel  to  me. 

"We  do  not  like  that  term.    Be  natural.    She  is  she." 

Do  not  little  children  have  guardian  angels? 

"No.    Some  things  are  left  to  earth  people." 

Is  every  child  born  on  earth  a  reincarnation? 

"No.  Some  are  first  results  of  protoplasm  drawn  from  some  plane 
above  the  fifth. 

Are  those  who  are  reincarnated  always  from  above  the  fifth  plane? 

"Always  from  above  the  tenth." 

Can  we  choose  the  plane  to  which  we  shall  go? 

"In  exact  accord  with  Drummond's  Spiritual  Law  in  the  natural 
world." 
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Don,  you  put  that  better  thw  Drummond  did. 
^  Do  people  who  leave  e.rth-pl«,e  .11  go  to  lower  ptu...  oJ  the  ..tr.1 

"All  go  to  various  planet." 

January  20—Mothtr 

Have  you  seen  Waldo?    (Our  son  in  France.) 
Yes.    When  he  prays. 
Have  you  met  Jesus? 
"Only  through  His  influence." 

January  20— Scott 

titilr&rJ"  ""  ^~""''  "°'"'"  "•J"  ■»«•'  ""*  "«  ''P"*"'"  'he 
Who  i>  God? 

rep«.enr'GodT„""°K"!  "'  ""c    '^"    ""  **   »"«   ""»'"«•     I 
represent  tiod  in  substance.     So  do  vou    hut  r  >.«  _,..     •  . 

through  physical  death."  ^     '  *""  """'  '"""»* 

Is  there  a  personal  devil? 

"Oh  no;  you  know  better.  Evil  is  misdirected  energy." 

January  20— Hubbard 
What  can  we  do  to  end  the  war' 

you  are  more  religious  than  formerly,  are  you  not? 
1  was  more  deeply  religious  than  I  imagined." 

March  31— Hubbard 

«  p"a"nT"''  '"'"  '°  "  ''"'''■'    ^'  -"  »*"  »  '-  *"«.  of 
We  do  not  always  love,  and  float  serenely  on,  like  a  downy  cloud 

mean,  the  normal  harmonious  ^relationship  with  Z  i^i^t  of  'the 
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*»ine  Your  llttte  children.  ...  All  m«.  .nd  «om«  tor- 
for  w.  have  .ex-,r.  bring,  of  the  Chri,t  principte  So  bt  wl«. 
Hive  filth  or  normility." 

Love  and  faith  are  still  ascendant  as  in  earth-planes  and 
while  hope  has  not  declined  on  the  20th  ptane,  a  nouble 
enhancement  of  the  value  of  humility  is  found  there.  It  has  a 
sane  bas|s  like  all  the  virtues,  whether  on  the  higher  or  lower 
planes.  T.ns  is  shown  in  many  parts  of  our  dialogues.  Let  us 
quote  a  surpnsmg  passage  from  a  conversation  in  which  a 
great  American  was  the  chief  spokesman. 

April  6—EmertOH 

How  wonderful  that  you  should  be  with  u.  helping  u.  to-night 
Are  you  not  veiy  buiy?  f    •  •■•  to-nigni. 

"I  said  I  was  the  one  honoured  by  this  occasion.     We  are  only 

.ZJ"   .  .K-  ""l'."  "  *"«  ""'««  '"•"«'«'""  ">ing.     nis  tsThe 
important  thing  this  fair  eve,  my  A.D." 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  coma  when  you  pi.«,d  over? 

Un,  about  ten  days." 

They  told  us  that  your  aura  was  white 

au« 'Vh",?. "«"""  Pf'«"°™'»  «™»Pi«d  a.  a  consequence  of  that 
aura.     Shall  I  reveal  it  to  you?" 

n  you  will. 

FiZn'in*^.',"'   ■'  T'^  rj"  '"""""'  "  ""  Arabian  Nights,  but 
FWion  in  ,u  rivalry  of  Fact,  often  finds  that  Fact  rivil,  Wm     I 

P^e""saw  1  s^'prai"  ^ '  T"'  °"  *"'  "«-"■  ^'^  "  ^^  "o""^' 
pare,  saw  jesus,  Plato,  Socrates,  many;  received  the  kiu  of  n,-,- 

all.  and  fell  through  countless  clouds  until  ariyle  „d:  "  wd^m" 

you,  Ralph,  to  this  plane  of  common  sense.'" 

You  came  back  for  some  special  reason? 

"The  reason  in  both  instances  was  that  my  soul  vibrated  to  th- 
iron  s  ring  of  desire,  the  desire  of  both  pla„«.  but  tTtell  the  fact 
I  would  sooner  be  here  now  than  have  remained    for  ,w. 
Lincoln  and  Carlyle  are  here.    Do  you  see  Zr 

Plato,  Shakspeare,  Swedenborg,  etc.,  you  were  led  to  this  e^peri 
helpiul?"^"  '  '*'"  "'"'  "'^  '"°°'  °'  ""'  '""•*'>'  *^*  *''»''»  ^ 
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"«'r,<m,  I  think    S,"',^..  S"//  Tr  •"'  "*  *'"'*' 

etc.,"  nor  would  he  sav  "I  vZ,\a  ^    ^'  *'*  ""'^  """sy 

wc  consider  how  IZJ.raXid'lreThr"    ^-^ 
w  not  remarkable  if  some  e»nr.„-  *'  answers,  it 

by  transmission.  OnThe  X  TV". '"""*'«"  ~'°"«1 
chance  expression  iS^e'Ir™!  •^*?''  '"*  '"««««'°"  "^  » 
Thereseeiistob^adisplsLn  "^,.*''*  ^""'^  «P"fi-a„t. 
gences  communicating  to  «pre"  fd"  "^^  °'  *"  '^^  '««"'- 
order,  thus  getting  I  tXv.  tTe*:T  °'  ^"^  """""' 
transparent.  There  is  evidL-  *  u  ^'*""  "'°»'  ""rly 
part  of  Jngersoll  and'H^'btTr,  ?^  '  u'^'  "^  ^'«^  °°  »he 
character  af  in  m^s  S  htght^'ThU  VsV"  "  T"  ''- 
Jowmg  quotation  from  the  dial^^es  °*"  '"  ""  ^'"- 

Pebruary  lH—Inffcmll 

Wh«  i.  .he  div,"f  ?  '  '"  "  '"^^  '""'""'hip  with  the  divine." 
All  the  Universe     Cod  ■ 
cauie  of  .11  phenomena....  "  """'  °'"  *""  «'*  '*«  uncau^d 

Who  said  that? 

J/o/^P"''  '"  «'  ^^  «^«  P-ys'ca,  „niv.r„  i.  ^  pH^ic 

Is  astral  jubitence  matter? 
Inteniified  matter." 

"'^o'^u'.e'Sirrc.^'ed""""  "'  *'  *""■  ■-"-"«'  cau„-? 
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That  ii  rot  «  languagt  that  wt  um  to-du 

"I  only  Vnow  my  own." 

Tmi  wm  Arittotle'i  idti. 

"Ariitoth  ji  now  with  Socratet  bccauM  h«  knew  that." 

Ar.  your  »i.wi  .ubittntially  the  »me  a.  before  you  paucd  overP 
T^ney  arc  now  a  continuation  of  them." 
Any  particular!  in  which  you  have  changed? 

tor  iIi',taJL- ""^  *"'""  *^^  '  '*°'''''  '••*•  '''**^-     «'•"«"»• 

The  high  estimation  of  prayer  ii  shown  in  the  dialogues  in 
many  instances.    Specimen  passages  are  the  following: 

Ptbruary  IS—Falhtr 
!•  prayer  of  great  value?  ' 
"The  one  great  essential.    But  we  do  not  mean  lip-prayer." 

of  We?"  ""*"  ""'"""  ""  ""'™"«  •"''  "*^»''  <"  '•  "  •  •«"• 
"A  state  of  life." 

evXtheTl  wTa  £'?  "'  -"    '"""'  "*'"'  — '"«  •"■' 
"No.    That  was  part  of  that  state." 

What  is  the  quality  of  that  life  atmosphere  that  you  call  prayer? 
Just  normal  growth  of  character,  says   Mother" 
Are  desire^  longing,  struggle,  elements? 
"Montgomery  said  it  perfectly" 

.inc™'d:sire*)"""""  '°  ""  """  *""""'"«=  '*'"'"  "  «"«  •<'«"•' 

In  the  following  colloquy  with  Coleridge,  religion,  phil- 
osophy, and  practical  wisdom  are  mixed : 

Ftbruary  24-Coleridg,.    Home  of  Imlrumenl 
Is  there  anywhere  matter  that  is  not  spiritual? 
No   no,  no!   All  i,  of  God  with  God  essence  in  it" 

..All  /'  '"r*''*"  'P'"'  ""Mtached  to  form? 
AH  form  is  spiritual,  and  vice  versa." 
What  is  the  chief  purpose  of  human  iife? 
To  work  out  necessary  evolution.     But  oh,  so  obvious  I" 
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All  ..  ..  he  Mid  of  Arthur  H.ll.m.     You  know     'On.  r-vi 

notice.  .h.Tt'StrLr.c':"^  ■" '" """"'"'  ■•  ""* 

wi™    '  *"""«<<  0"t.     Other.  ,ue,t.oned.) 

"co.™ic  con.ci^u'.n'e;:r  •:  :£."T.^:,re.rs ';'  '^" . 

•ecinc  to  ritual  livht    ••^hi^i.  ;         .  '^^  ■*'"»  op«ned  ind 

Very  few  have  it.    Can  it  be  cultivated?  ' 

Very  many  have  it,  but  not  written  about" 

..  on  earth,  bui;  i,'  .n  »  'n'ullTelo  L  "nt''a.7rerra''b":'  "'' 
one  year  in  perfect  health  "  *'  *  ''»''>'  °' 

^cftmary  24-CoUridt,.    Horn,  of  Inslrumtnt 
A.  to  Swedenborg;  wa,  he  not  .ignificant? 
d  Je'e'"'  ™""'    ""  "■■""'"«  '«"«-<"«•  ""h.p.,„e  i„  i„fi„i„ 

•nt:VLi7Tr,f  """•"■«  '°""  ""«'•"  "en  in.o  great  a 
"Ye,,  but  view  him  a,  a  philosophical  poet    .    .    .    a  pro.e  poet" 
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^"  iT'ltilSL'"''  '^r  Christie  .hinker.  c..i„, 
time  «.«r.5  «  .hreve^  wih  r'  "*"*•  '"•  "  »'"'  ""* 

trine  oS  s«fr  i^j'z: "' ''"''°'".'  •"'  '••^■ 

d«.ce  th.,  .he  20.h  pUne  ^fe  u2T  „*  .'Zr'"""  '^'- 
■Mured  fact     lfv«.  -.«  i^"H'e  mkb  it,  in  special  cases,  as  an 

.ic^were'thelTtl'V  *'""''  "'  """y-    «"  "°  «"her  occa- 

that  .he  was  pre^tAr2^h»^»  ""'"''  P"^""*  '»  "^ 
She  «ud  that  Ksi^k  "S  ^^°''  '?"  ''"'•''  'he  address 
realJy  hi,.  But  theT^h  wh"T'''"''"  "'  '*  "'''''"»  '-a* 
ment.  (in  an  ^ddresToi  A,  S IT'^fl  "'  *"'  '"«™- 
the  effort  all  artistic  ^ue  „f  -^"'."^  "^"^  *°^^  ^'°>" 

was  not  to  be  ConL^  «  LJ"\'^'"''^^  ''"'™"«^-  This 
viously  spoken  Trt^f"  L  r  't^^lr "*  "^  "»•  "- 
not  to  more  than  .even  or  e  g^^io"  On  7*"'  ""  '"'" 
•poke  to  thirty  person,  for  forty  mnmis  a^H        '^""°"  *" 

ti  Js  .."SsT  "^^  '•"'  '^'""•«  -»"  P^Pared  ques- 
March  14~Dorolhy 

.v7S^*r.''?.T.rtVr;"'  '"'  •""  -"  "«"'•  •  -•  i.  Prcent  .hi. 
^N^*w  "•"'"'•""•"'"''"  God? 
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^  Uter  in  ,he  evening  Lincoln  in.roduc«I  Ke.u  to  our  u^. 

Uarth  14-Knt, 

IiSh»kfp««f,  with  you? 
"Yet." 

Wd^h.  or  B.co„  write  .h.p,«d„„,., 

Wh-'i^rC?;  "•~"-  "•'•"••  «-"■-".  W^ner.  Chopin." 
The  Jewifh  poet." 
I«  Jeiui  Mill  developing? 
"Yei;  in  creative  evolution." 

w.t  X;?'""'  "••  '°-'  '"  •  ^-o-  ^rn-  ..  your  .r.,.ti.  hi,h 

Which  i"hi.^"«e,'.'rhr''    "•  """"  "^  -'^  'PiHt- 
.ou."™„r''*  °'  ^'""'■'  '''■*  "■"«  "■  which  grape,  occur  i.  „„„„. 
'•  Ui«t  in  the  Witch? 
Ye«." 

Do  you  know  which  act  it  i.  i„? 
About  the  middle  of  the  nla»     w. 
(The  line  referred  to  i.  fould  on TalT"'  l"""*  "•«  "°*" 
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The  fim  five  or  ten? 

"First  five."    (Set  Page  164.) 

.ym^I,t  "'""  "'"'  """""""■  "'  "'  •"'  ■"•■"''«"  -"O  only  .. 
"As  symbols." 

Do  you  approve  of  vers  libre? 
"No." 
What  is  your  reason? 

NaT^^^r  ^hi'^:^:  s^rx:^:^-  "-">-  --^  ^  - 

On  May  20th  Henry  Ward  Beecher  spoke  through  the  In- 
strument m  trance.  There  being  no  stenographer  present  I 
an,  compelled  to  give  the  merest  outline  of  his  discourse 

I.iving  here  on  this  plane,  we  are  bathed  in  beautv     Th.  a-  ■ 
•'Th??h'!!!"l"'™"*''  ""■'  '"""''''  instrument,  am  as  humble  as  he 

The  absence  of  originality  is  a  virus  i„  the  church." 
exi!lT.  •=~"^'"g  by  name  a  well-known  minister  as  an 
^X:  """'"''   '°^''  '""   °"^-"*y'    Beecher   pro 

inlrntt;;:!:^  '^  "^"■■"''  '"«  —  •'"^-t  your  children 

in^^e^rit^^^s:^/:::  iy"^"""-^  -■"'" '----  -<>  "•« 

.o^h^VhtcHe';^^^^^^^^  Show  gent, 

they  are  in  luxury.  half-starved  around  them  while 
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We  do  thi,  0.:  <.,i,  p'bne     tm'J  T  *^'  "">*  <"  '"e  little  chiW. 

"In  the  commg  recoltr  ,ct,on   .h  f  *"«*''  '*~™«  «l>eirs. 

of  their  rwn  righ,,  ""°"'  *^'  '"»'«  «'"  l«come  the  owner. 

failure?  "  ""*"  *'■""«•  "»»  the  church  not  been  a 

^;The  absence  o,  true  religion  in  the  church  brought  on  this  fearfu. 

in7eVta;et:'::.V%"i„^tt  """  7  'T  "  -'«  -  <'".ing 
refused  to  pardon  Mrs.  Surat  w"s  tc::"in^  •'"''r "'  '"'  '"'"'  ""^ 
daughter  was  saying  when  he  was  ^,^1?""^  "l""*  *"** '"' 
'.fe  of  h.r  innocent  mother.  Thilwas  rte  LV",*"  ''""  '"  *« 
charge  of  the  reconstruction  in  tharday  ■•  ™"  "''°  *'"  " 

feenSHLrriS^^T^  ''^""-'«--'  '  -"• 
In  humble  faith  ardpraverriv  ™'"  ^^"^^'^  ""«>?«. 
tion  to  the  All  fS Tthrsi?  T  V"^  "'^  ^'''"'  -'- 
service,  these  people  o  the  Twen5  u  t  '  °^  '"''*^°"''  '°^^  ='"'« 
they  call  the  Ma^r  of  Malr  tLT'  '"'T  **"'"  ^•'°'" 
home  of  great  thinkers  and  lovers  who  ,  '  "*  '''^"^  ''^  *•«= 
old  garments  of  religion  but  in.  .1  :!?  '"'''"*^  '"  ^^e 
very  fibre.  ^    '  ''"'  '"  '™*  '"«'  "^e  which  are  its 

This  record,  however  interesting  or  helpful  it  m,    k. 
th.s  pomt,  would  be  incomplete  were  I  tn  /        T^  ^  "^  *° 
reports  only.    If  at  this  iunrt,  LT      .        """'"'''^  *'"'  these 
I  trust  it  will  be  rlrded  "  1  '     '"'"""  ""^  ^""''^^  ^'Po^"- 
Because  of  the  Sa    r^v^l^^bTef  ^V'^" ''"  ^P°'°^' 
and  character  of  the  FouX  "f  cti  J  °"  *'  ""'""*=  "^*"^« 
were  received  which,  we  were  LS:"'''        "  '""''*'' 
J«"s.  I,  at  the  first  lL7ZJf\         ''"'  '''''^^^  f'<»» 
feeling  that  it  would  be  rJaXd  T not  L"'"^'  ""  ^°''^' 
nor  even  reverent  to  do  so  "«  '"  «°°''  *«'«= 

A  consideration  that  influenced  me  still  more  was  the  fear 
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that  their  publication  might  be  an  obstacle  to  the  faith  of  some 
reader  and  thus  that  they  might  do  more  harm  than  good.  I 
feel  ashamed  of  that  determination  now,  not  only  for  the  rea- 
son which  ,s  suggested  by  the  foregoing  statements,  but  also 
because  the  honest  reporter  must  report  such  matters,  or  stand 
condemned  as  unfaithful  to  his  evangel  or  whatever  it  may 
prove  to  be  No  other  passage  is  omitted  for  such  a  reason. 
No  matters  have  been  excluded  excepting  some  which  were 
personal  and  others  which  have  been  received  since  the  chap- 
ters to  which  they  were  appropriate  were  concluded. 

When  the  fourth  message  was  received,  and  Mother  had 
appealed  to  me  as  the  record  shows  on  page  226  at  its  close, 
I  said  to  her: 

June  9—Molhtr 

o/.rJ""'"'!?''  "°"'"'  ".'°  ""  "''""°"'  °f  publishing  the  words 
of  the  Master  lest  .t  should  prevent  some  from  believin/who  Ther 

rCuS;  '''  '"""""'"^  °'  ^-'  communicaLns."  C 

Cderidge  then  dictated,  through  the  Instrument,  the  Dedica- 
tion found  at  the  beginning  of  this  volume,  which,  therefore 
7,ri!!u*  '"P/°^"^=  here.  When  he  proposed  a  dedication 
of  the  book  to  the  heroes  of  the  war,  I  was  delighted,  and  said 
It  would  be  necessary  to  write  a  paragraph  for  that  purpose 
He  very  kmdb.  offered  to  do  it  for  me  and  the  result  is  before 
the  reader.  He  spent  a  little  time  in  the  preparation  of  the 
paragraph,  reporting  it  on  the  following  evening. 
The  answer  to  my  question  was  presented  on 

June  14— Coleridge 
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Dorothy 

"niverse  pulverize  to  no.hiL  ",  L  H^      '"  T"'  '""  *'""'«''  "" 

west  those  who  are  merely  careful  fnr    H        I  "  ''°"^  *''*' 
Jesus  fro.  those  who  J^Z'^l  ^X  ^T  ^'^" 

let  us  be  thankfu..'  he  paused  Z^Jl^^l  "^""^  °^  *--«• 
^oy  12— Shelley 

•n'L^'Z  ihLT.hlrp.re'.Hrr™'^  '^^^ '°  «*«  -  ><-■  a 

"Men  of  the  same  plVh..  I         L   '"°'"™'  '""^  J""': 
•he  spin,  Jght'be're  "ar'th'/ai/'V™","'  "Z  ^'°  ''^  ">»' 
Mary,  John  and  Paul     As  the  lilv  '"'*  "  '*'  "•«  '°^«  °f 

temple,  ye  enter  into  the  sp.ritullrif,  r^f  *"?""'  """  ^">"«>"'» 
^  ;ove^    Now  I  ,„,  ,,  mrSin^fr::!^^.  '  ""^  '^  '<>  •>- 

(A  Jtw  silent  moments.) 

said  "It  was  wor^^-  HWnl!  rf'!"''  "''*'"'  ^°'  *"'=  «'«  «™* 
THe  a.  seemedt  ^Ir^e'd  tl  i:,^!'^  --: 
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throbbing  light,  a  love  unspeakable.  Words  are  impotent.  1 
have  told  all  that  can  be  told.  Experience  alone  can  under- 
stand.  If  the  reader  wants  to  know  more,  he  cannot  till  h« 
listens  w.th  love  m  his  heart  and  obedience  in  his  life  t--  every 
word  the  Chnst  would  say  to  him.  It  is  useless  to  s  ;ek  fur- 
ther light  from  outside.    Look  within. 

-J"^"'  "^[^  °"^^  ''"  P"'°"'  P'""'^"^  ""  that  memorable 
l^TT  u^'f."  "'*"'  ^"■■"'  ***''  joy-wildered  hearts,  glad 
that  they  had  lived  in  such  an  overwhelming  experience 

Many  experiences  recorded  here  are  too  mystical  to  be 
accepted  by  those  accustomed  to  a  more  material  view  of  life 
With  those  who  are  honest  in  their  insistence  on  the  doctrine 
of  immortality,  a  personal  relation  with  the  great  Founder  of 
the  Christian  religion,  ,nd  a  real  communion  with  Him,  the 
Twentieth  Plane  is  in  close  accord.  Many,  however,  who 
loudly  insist  on  the  doctrine  .of  immortality  are  most  violently 
opposed  to  any  least  evidence  of  an  actual  or  definite  nature 
which  can  be^adduced  in  support  of  that  doctrine.  Only  when 
found  in  a  library  nineteen  hundred  years  old,  and  accredited 
by  some  member  of  a  race  whom  they  now  despise,  do  they 
deign  to  give  it  the  least  consideration.  ^ 

Surely,  any  word  that  would  illuminate  the  unseen  land  to 
which  we  are  all  tending  should  be  eagerly  investigated  with 
a  serene  hopefulness  that  it  may  prove  a  joy,  a  light   and  a 
strong  assurance  of  ultimate  well-being.    Tennyson  said: 
'We  have  but  faith;  we  cannot  know. 
For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see.' 
Well,  here  is  a  statement  purporting  to  come  from  those  who 

™T'  '    ,  ^T^'°"  ''  °"'  °^  *hose  who,  having  seen, 
reports  his  unalterable  conclusion.  > 

Two  weeks  after  we  had  received  the  message  from  Jesu:, 

another  came,  and  we  have  had  several,-five  in  all,  one  of    ' 

which  was  not  recorded.     I   shall  merely  record  those  of 

which  we  are  in  verbal  possession : 
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kay  26~Jtsus 
"Brothers,  lovers   all-     Tf  r 
Sermon  on  ,he  M^un  '7  ,houW*''!,f .?""!  '°  "'*''  »  «"'  «»  «he 
lessonof  , he  plane,  ,0  1,1  the, gif.  ""'  ""'^  "'  «"»••     That  i,  the 

■•«  IVes'ufMakerThe  w^nds°"v"  ^^m"  '°  '°'"""  «"""»  » 
and  soothes  the  soul  to  resT    The  „  **"  """"  °"  »"  »'=■"«■ 

force  of  an  space  i,  o Cno.  hea  d  "«?  ""'"""•    '"'"  •^'"'"' 
language  of  flower,  *"  ''^  ""  "'"«<!  to  hear  the 

-fs'io*:  ^ratrtrt^rrCfr/Td".''"'™-^  -- 

those  of  earth  plane  spill  blood  wh/l."'  '*"■"""•    ^lone  do 
with  their  roar'to  an tdlels  cha«      """'"'"  •""*■'""  «'"  «"«  "- 

"P-ence.  and  then  thro^  oJt  I'h':  aXr^l-^;: .Xelt  r.  °' 

I  -" -l^e?t:trn,"ts"  :rh"^^^^^^ '-  "^  -*  <"  ^^"o. 

of  faith  reached  with  n,!ne  in  son<r  and        "  """  "■""  ^°"^  ™'«» 
o<  .11,  our  Father.  *  *"''  P™^"  «°  the  ,■     «er  Mind 

white^^UnseT"  rt„"tt':  "  rV""  "-•  ''"*'-  '"  "-  <" 
say  'Welcome  to  this  tlJllLiroVchiMr::'  """  "^'^  -« 

We  ^.r;JSrs^°^^:^""-  °" '"«--  -«-. 

I 

June  9 

holdall  ma;";/erThe' true"  "h^'T  ^'°"-'  °-  "-g  in  . 
sincere  and  loving  There  nn',"  °'  ""  ''"*"  "  «°  •">  P"re 
school.  Truth  w'as  born  to  help  X""?  '"  '"'  «'«'""8  <>'  ^<1^ 
nature  of  its  love.  "^  ""  '°*'''  ''^  "•«  P""  and  simple 

"The  highest  expressions  of  life  I  saw  on  ««i, 
gnef,  the  other  Mary's  sorrow  at  m^death    andl"?  "^  '"°"'"'' 
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He  loves  the  natural,  the  brave,  the  true.  Supplication  in  strength 
of  physical  body  is  sweeter  in  Him  than  reaching  Him  through  lowly 
attitudes  of  bodily  pain,  seii -inflicted. 

"My  own  brothers,  sisters,  I  am  but  an  elder  one  whose  highest 
purpose  is  to  extend  the  Christ  hand  to  make  you  your  true  selves, 
thus  coming  to  our  Father  as  He  desires  His  children  to  come. 

"I  bend  before  you  to  sprinkle  the  water  of  my  love  on  your  brows. 
Guod-bye." 

Junt  9— Mother 

"O  Albeit,  My  Boy,  was  not  that  wonderful  I  Speak  to  me.  I 
must  hear  your  voice."  , 

The  whole  evening  was  wonderful.  Mother. 

"When  Jesus  is  here,  I  am  to  you  very  near ;  but  O  Albert,  do  for 
me  use  all  your  faith  to  see  that  this  revelation  is  made  of  great  use." 

Here,  for  the  present,  the  revelation  closes.  It  is  unusual, 
startling,  astounding;  nevertheless,  it  is  printed  with  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  found  to  co-relate  and  explain  many  if  not  all  of 
the  wonderful  psychical  experience  reported  in  recent  months, 
which  demand,  for  their  co-relation,  just  s:tch  a  revealment. 
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It  was  not  my  intention  to  make  any  statement  „f  »,„ 

wish  the  reader  to  lav  thJc      ,  ^^P^"    Nevertheless,  I  do  not 

the  thought  Sa"hsa"^-''"'u''°"'"  ^'*''  "«=  ^^^«"«  °- 
are  all  af  ea     ThU  H       f "''  *''*  '"^"««'''°«  themselves 

comm„„i;a:L.Th'^  hoV^lT  sthT"T'^  °'  '"^^ 
be  incorrect.  "w  can  i.      Such  a  conclusion  would 

1  am  aware  that  our  convictions  are  no  oart  of  fh.  . 
munications,  and  have  far  Ie«  »„m    .•  i      f  *"^  *^°'"" 

effect  nf  ,hl  ■  "  evidential  value;  and  yet  the 

^^:;i:;^^^=^:--^^"hrr? 

try  .0  tell  as  faithfu  rhow  ,lesetr"-"""'''^=  '  ^''^" 
enced  the  minds  of  our  circle  '=°""""""^^"°"^  have  influ- 

~n;:;st-j^--;-f--are 

understood,  that  needs  inves  S  n.      "T      '  "^""■"^  "°' 
the  publication  of  this  volumf   tT»L  "°  "^^"^'^  ^"' 

or  cylinder  to  the  dataT^'^Ln^J^t  rtar^^wT  h''^'' 
™ght  earnestly  pray  to  be  made  an  Itrl^l: Z:-^!^. 
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spade  or  a  pick.    The  field  is  as  old  as  the  race.    Egypt  and 
Accad  are  modem  in  comparison. 

Some  will  suspect  that  this  is  the  output  of  another  Hofrath 
Heuschrecke,  with  his  zodiacal  paper-bags,  and  an  attempt  to 
foist  them  on  a  credulous  public.  Some  will  attribute  all  to  a 
fertile  imagination,  with  a  certain  insidious  method  of  exploita- 
tion. Still  others  will  suggest  that  the  answers  in  these 
dialogues  have  been  dictated  by  certain  lofty  intelligences  who 
have  led  us  erroneously  to  suppose  that  they  are  the  literary 
personalities  whom  they  claim  to  be. 

Others  will  believe  us  the  dupes  of  a  subtle  psychological 
sensitiveness,  a  hyper-idealism  which  dipped  freely  into  the 
sea  of  subconscious  or  subliminal  knowledge,  and  caught  in  its 
net  many  facts  unknown  to  us  and  therefore  quite  surprising. 
In  other  words,  they  suspect  the  things  we  didn't  know  we 
knew  were  seized  upon  by  faculties  we  didn't  know  we  had 
and  presented  in  a  style  we  didn't  know  was  ours,  because  it 
was  foreign  to  our  usage. 

Some  will  attribute  all  to  the  Instrument.  Others  will  re- 
gard me  as  the  'vast  unfathomable  mind'  out  of  which  all  the 
truth  in  these  dialogues  was  called  up.  Others  will  attribute 
all  to  the  entire  circle,  and  still  others  will  derive  it  from  the 
whole  ocean  of  human  intelligence.  I  have  no  desire  to  enter 
mto  any  exhaustive  discussion  of  theories,  but  I  am  the  best 
judge  regarding  one  of  these  hypotheses.  I  am  not  the  source 
of  these  communications.  Many  of  the  answers  received  are 
not  the  answers  I  should  have  given,  nor  are  they  the  answers 
I  should  now  give.  This  is  true,  not  only  of  their  style,  but 
also,  of  their  subject  matter.  In  no  other  volume,  regardless 
of  Its  authorship,  have  I  ever  received  or  met  with  so  many 
unexpected  statements. 

All  the  other  members  of  the  circle  desire  to  record  a  sim- 
ilar disclaimer  on  their  own  behalf.    This  affirmation  is  not 
made  m  support  of  any  other  hypothesis.   There  is  no  member 
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persons,  agree  substantially  J.i!  ""'l*''"'  *«^™  "  least  ten 
All  the  memSs  o"m!or  .""^r"  ""  '°  "'*'^  "Convictions, 
any  time  duZ  these  Z."  ^  '"'*''"' '"  °"^  ''°""=  « 
ing  for  a  S  i^^i^T"^""u,  '""^  """'"««'  '"at.  allow- 
of  the  Ins,  ulnr  hese  Z  '  ''""'"'"'^  °^  '"">  '"ought 
least  five  otheTs  ;dudLT  r"'''"""'  "'  ^"'''^""'C-  At 
quite  as  thorougLly  satSd  thatt"''"'^'  """  "'^  -"«'  «- 
iect  their  thought  ^us^  la'  ?„:  onLr^'^r  "  '"^ 
me  at  the  second  meeting:  "'""'""'  '»'«'  »" 

"I  only  began  to  live  last  Sunday  nigh,." 
Another  member  of  the  circle  ,  ,,», 
achievement,  wrote  me'  rl^en^  Tfll :'"'""  "^^  '"^ 

-  ■  • .  -veto.i^v:j:::-r-^- 1- 

following  quotation  fro'm  her^n  wSe^m'eThr"'^  '"  *' 

ou't'^rr 'm;  s:  t:r.irir'.o"r  -'•  "^"  «*«  «•- 

world,  thoughts,  emotion,    even  d^eal"      T""'  *'"«»•    "^he 
clothed  in  concrete  forms.    Now  a  new  lU.  "'  ^"'''  '"««" 

principle,  are  displacing  (A.Z  :„  *^*  "  '°"''''«  *°  ">«•  Great 

.he  though,  disrobed  of  i,*'X:.e"s  '/"'  ^"^  "*''«''  '"" 
the  p,ychic  revelation,  have  br^^h,  ttT  „,y"l*.f  *'  "^^'^'^ 
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It  is  safe  to  predict  that,  in  future,  no  one  of  us  will  ever  do 
•  doubtful  thing  without  feeling  that  the  eyes  of  the  Twentieth 
Plane  are  looking  wistfully  on.  We  shall  feel  that  their  great 
hearts  are  pained  by  any  evidence  of  a  glory  departed  from 
our  characters. 

If,  notwithstanding  what  I  have  said  here,  some  one  is  ready 
to  assert  that  without  any  consciousness,  on  the  part  of  my- 
self or  other  members  of  the  circle,  of  originating  these 
answers,  our  sub-conscious  thoughts  have,  nevertheless,  been 
the  source  out  of  which  the  Instrument  drew  or  absorbed  the 
answers  given,  it  needs  only  to  be  said  that  such  a  possibility 
is  of  itself  a  discovery  of  human  powers  which  may  well  be 
compared  in  interest  and  value  with  any  discovery  that  could 
be  mad'  <n  regard  to  the  existence  and  mode  of  life  of  intel- 
ligent -s  or  other  planes  of  existence.  And  further,  the  con- 
viction of  the  possibility  of  absorbing  thoughts  from  the  sub- 
consciousness of  another  might  very  well  predispose  one  to 
accept  the  view  that  intelligences  on  other  planes,  granting 
that  these  exist,  could  function  through  the  Instrument  in  a 
similar  way. 

From  erroneous  prognostications  and  other  evidences,  we 
have  learned  that  the  communicating  intelligences  are  not  in- 
fallible, omniscient,  or  perfect  in  any  complete  sense.  They 
do  not  unfailingly  know  the  future,  the  past,  nor  even  the 
present ;  and  they  say  so.  They  do  not  know  all  that  we  know, 
yet  they  have  means  of  knowing  some  things  we  cannot  know. 
They  have  a  far  clearer  vision  of  reality.  They  are  therefore 
in  a  position  to  instruct  us  in  these  things,  to  inspire  us,  and 
this  they  say  they  do.  But  remember,  I  am  now  speaking  of 
the  Twentieth  Plane.  Most  of  the  communications  which  are 
usually  described  as  being  frivolous,  and  rightly  so  charged, 
are  from  planes  below  the  eighth,  and  never  from  those  above 
the  tenth. 

Triviality  is  not  an  evidence  against  authenticity.  It  is 
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'«d  on.;:oV«  pi  i:'r.:^rs^d•^'''=^^ '-""' 

energy.  „d  confusion  of  m  nd  I  wiU  Jl.h  ^'"'^T  "^ 
expect  results  of  a  hiirh  «,h.,     u    J    ^  ""'  "*""*  'hould 

vestigation  .  hrJhV^t"  ^^  .ity'fX  'iT  "  "■'  '"" 
credulity,_and  puritv  of  mmT  j  """'-^  «•»  "«>«  mean 
not  pass  as  coin  here  fL  .'"^  ''"'^''-  C""°«'y  *"' 
haltl^  and  tod  .h«  the^Z'*'"  "'  "'^"•"«'  *'  *"«= 
because  of  the  Lte^ftHd'TtZIrf""''  ""'  "''""'' 
I  do  not  possess  a  Board  mjs'f       netl  did""/  ""'  ""'*"'■ 

;u?«;L:irr  °"''"'  •»  ^--^-^ " --t; 

mylLX'  hat  XnTet/p  th  ^  """'^  '''^'-  ''" 
great  consolation  or  inspira,  on  'o^'^  "'°""  ^^«  '°  « 
meet  any  purpose  of  His  Lnv.H  ^''"^  '^'^'«'  "^  ^o"" 
sengers  of  liX  o  us"or^°^''' "*  ""  I'"*'  "loe'  «nd  his  mes- 

It  will  be  fealiled  th^  ^LTr""^:^'  "^  "'^  P"^='«- 
occasion.  On  thel™^' ^Slit  f^.^T  T*"  =" 
ment  was  asked  by  a  frien^d  ovirthe^S' in  i  *  '?'"'- 
to  have  his  Kttle  boy  call  up  the  Watson^l'n  ""^  •"""'' 

ing  in  which  'a  wonderful  m!.c  ^^    *'"'"«'=  =»  "«=«- 

beautiful  atmosphere  of  their  hl^'  T'"  "^  ^^'="  '"  'he 
tothetelephonfndrL^e?;:^:^^:^^^^^^^^ 

without  the  least  exp^tatioToTL  '""  Proceedings,  but 

est  and  surpr^e  wer^l?  °[  bemg  .mpressed.    Deep  inter- 

Hng  originSS  onh,rwe;1o"r:  "r"^'  ^'  ^*»«- 

Instrument  spo.e  laterTt^^n;  .IVS'^e/  T'    ^ 

.uent  .eefng-used  automatic  ^ri^n^ZS^ltlT:^ 
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left  hand  while  his  right  wu  encaged  in  inscribing  tiie  mes- 
sage. Thii  last  form  of  communication,  however,  was  not 
pursued. 

Thus,  as  if  it  had  come  suddenly  out  of  the  blue,  heralded 
by  a  child  of  five  years,  came  to  me  these  revelations  which  I 
pass  on  with  the  hope  that,  if  the  war  has  introduced  an  under- 
tone of  sorrow,  these  pages  may  bring  the  realization  that  our 
loved  ones  are  near  to  us  with  their  sweet  influences  in  the  full 
measure  of  their  own  desire  and  ours;  I  trust  that  these  com- 
munications will  bring  to  bereaved  ones  the  assurance  that  the 
new  hfe  of  our  heroes  who  have  gone  forth  and  passed  over 
as  the  saviours  of  our  race,  is  one  of  glorious  beauty  and  un- 
speakable gladness.  Looking  to  the  sunward  side  of  bereave- 
inent,  our  sorrows  shall  become  wonder-workers,  transmuting 
the  baser  metals  of  our  character  into  the  pure  gold  of  nobility 
and  power.  ' 

The  war  has  erased  the  old  judgment  lines  of  civilization. 
A  new  era  IS  in  its  inception  even  now.  We  hear  the  dying 
thunders  of  the  guns  that  boomed  around  the  world,  but  theirs 
was  only  the  first  shock  of  the  impact  of  the  new  era.  The 
great  conflict  has  only  begun.  Those  spiritual  forces  that  won 
the  war  will  not  demobilize  till  the  mightier  conflict  for  freedom 
has  cleansed  the  Augean  chambers  of  life.  While  the  echoes 
of  the  war-god  s  chariot  are  dying  in  the  distance.  I  hear  the 
death-gasp  of  the  old  dispensation,  the  last  convulsive  chok- 
ing in  the  throat  of  selfish  conspiracies,  secret  diplomacies  and 
treacherous  compacts. 

I  hear  the  footfall  of  an  approaching  triumphant  democracy 
a  comprehensive  international  world  confederacy,  a  pact  ot 
nations  pledged  to  hold  each  other  and  all  others  unharmed 
agamst  autocracy,  tyranny  and  oppression.     The  pomp  of 

sZ«"!!;h  r  *7T"''  "'  e'"""  '•«"'«°P'«.  and  the  in- 
solence of  delegated  power  subsides  and  melts  to  the  greatness 
of  simphcity  in  the  joy  of  service  to  the  commonweals. 
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every  field  within  .he  rLgT'^/'S  if,?  °'  "'°"'^"  '" 
the  church  will  have  to  wV„  T  v  '""""«  '"'""• 

whole  vista  of  life  or  h.l,  .  TT  '°  '^°'"P'«hend  the 
When  and  where  did  ourT'  "»^"  "^  ""''  ''»^''  "  «"'"^y- 
was  nothin,  ^ore  f^  heaven  ""  ^^'r"  '^^  '""  ">"« 
every  .reat'life  challn  Tby  rw^alTd^ir""'-  ''  "^ 
.0  hve  ,0  a,  to  ,ive  a  nL  rj:^J::^^^'^-^'>" 

concept  of  the  unity  of  life.  "*P«M"«  to  the  visioned 

This  revelation  from  the  Twentieth  Pi,  i. 

opposition  from  the  custodianlTt  :'.«!*   h'"'**  •"" 
autocracy  in  church  and  state  but  .!  p  *^  P""'*  °^ 

May  Sth :  '    "'"  "  Emerson  said  to  me  on 

'    •"  Twentieth  Plane  book  ii  nubti.h.rf   i 
the  coa,t  of  time  to  n,any  a  »ul   «,  I  .h  *  h-^  l^'con-hght  akw, 

pretation.    The  law  of  lov.  .      J  '  ^'  "'**'  «*  *"'«- 

pressionofpowel^eJ^iTrTt^:!?''  ""!  ^"^*  - 
-en.  reverts  to  the  teachTng  of  Je^lTs :         "'  °'  *'  •*"  ^'"'^■ 

J-dy"^^'.""  "■""•    '^•"  "-"^  «^'  I  »Pe.k  unto  yo^  .He,,  ah.., 

The  doctrine  of  hel,  is  simply  a  statemem  of  the  necessity  of 
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a  new  birth  in  some  valley  of  humiliation  where  the  soul  is 
compelled  of  its  own  choice  to  face  its  past  and  be  restored  by 
repentance  and  faith  to  a  realization  of  its  true  child-relation  of 
harmony  with  the  Divine  Will. 

Is  not  the  really  great  project  of  life  involved  in  its  pros- 
pect of  forever  going  on  ?  Is  not  the  present  crisis,  in  the  Kght 
of  all  similar  crises,  one  persistent  imperative,  demanding 
that  organized  Christianity  shall  justify  itself  in  the  light  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount?  Is  not  Love  itself  a  whispering 
hope?  Is  It  not  just  a  part  of  that  ever  sweeping  wind  of  a 
greater  revelation  which  always  reveals  because  there  will 
always  be  more  to  reveal? 

I  see  the  church  forsake  its  shibboleths  and  rise  to  the  in- 
sistent demand  for  a  visioned  faith  in  the  unity  of  life.  I  find 
Its  members  realizing  that  those  who  have  entered  the  unseen 
life  are  still  in  the  circle  of  our  love  and  inspiration,  one  church 
undivided  by  the  sun-crowned  hills  of  death.  I  see  the  divine 
Christ  leading  the  people  in  every  land,  leading  in  the  persons 
of  all  who  will  teach  the  sovereignty  of  character  as  shown  in 
obedience  to  the  purpose  and  will  of  God. 

I  see  a  divine  democracy  in  which  all,  as  they  go  about  their 
common  duties,  are  sages  and  poets,  in  that  they  hear  the 
voices  of  nature  and  know  that  these  are  the  voices  of  God 
they  hear  the  music  of  the  spheres  and  realize  that  this  is  the 
harmony  of  the  heavens. 

Do  not  suppose  that  this  is  merely  a  poet's  dream.  In  the 
name  of  the  great  ones  of  the  ages,  from  Socrates  to  Erasmus 
and  from  Erasmus  to  Lincoln,  I  say  that  all  political  and 
sacerdotal  futilities  must  be  swept  out  of  church  and  state  to 
give  place  to  the  sacrament  of  love  in  the  common  life  Then 
the  hungry  heart  of  humanity,  fed  no  longer  on  the  stones  of 
tradition,  but  on  the  bread  of  life,  shall  recognize  Love  and 
the  Universe  as  one.  and  the  physical  laws  of  Nature  as  ex- 
pressions of  Love's  universal  Life. 
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